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PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


O THE resident of Lower Canada the 
whole world is divided into two parts, 
the “settlements” and the “bush.” 

You go through the settlements on the train 
until the railway ends. Then you drive until 
you come to the last house. Here the road 
ends, and all beyond is the bush. When you 
stand for the first time on its edge and look 
away toward the North Star, you suddenly 
realize that the bush runs all the way to 
the pole. If it is night and winter, and a 
wind like fine shot is coming down from 
Ungava, it seems to you that a wolfish pres- 
ence hangs over the bush ready to seize any 
one who ventures beyond the last house, and 
you understand why the Indians see an evil 
spirit in the land, and give good furs to the 
windago for that spirit’s appeasing. 

When winter comes the white wastes are 
peopled by nomad families, who have left 
the reserves and missions to tramp over the 
rocksand snow fields and frozen lakes, pitch- 
ing and folding their tents more silently 
than the Arabs, in pursuit of furs—furs which 
come to the markets for youand me to buy, 
if we can afford them. I wanted to know 
something of these men of the bush, to know 
the motive that inspires their lives, and to 
see what the forest holds of joy or sorrow 
for its people. So, one day I rode through 
the Laurentides to the railroad’s end, and 
from there went northward to the reserve of 
the Montagnais. There I met La Jeunesse, 
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which was very fortunate for me, since La 
Jeunesse was everywhere described as a 
“good Indian.” The man at the store told 
me this first. To prove it, he opened his 
books and read off the list of skins La 
Jeunesse had already turned in. Since the 
value of these more than half covered his in- 
debtedness for supplies and outfit, furnished 
last fall on credit, there could be no doubt. 
A bad Indian would get all possible credit, 
and then, slipping out in the spring, sell to 
some stray fur buyer, leaving the store in the 
lurch. This is the trader’s view of a good 
Indian. To the priest, the title applies to 
him who has forsaken the windago and does 
not go after mass to consult the prophet of 
the evil one as to the prospects of a good 
hunt. To the interpreter, who assured me 
that La Jeunesse was “good Hinjun,” it 
meant “he not git drunk an’ raise hell.” 

He had another name, for when I asked 
why men ealled him La Jeunesse, he an- 
swered: 

“My fadder same name.” 

He had just come in from his trapping 
grounds, many miles westward on lakes and 
streams that the white man had never 
named. The interpreter said he was the very 
man to take me to the bush, but when we 
mentioned the matter, La Jeunesse shook 
his head. If he stopped to guide white man 
he would lose fur. The winter was nearly 
over now, and he still owed fifty dollars at 
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the store. He must get back to the traps. 
Maybe Kitloogin would go. 

We found Kitloogin in front of his little 
log house. He was big and dark, with the 
broad face of the typical Montagnais. While 
the interpreter talked he kept raising hisaxe 
and striking it into a green birch log, with 
the air of a man who wants to end an inter- 
view. Finally the interpreter led the way 
into the house, and pointed to the worn form 
of a woman on the bed. 

“Dat his wife. Got consumption. She not 
dead in the morning, he go.” 

But when morning came Kitloogin could 
not go. He must stay and dig a grave. 

Then La Jeunesse and I entered into 
council. I said I did not want a guide at all. 
1 wanted to go to the bush with a trapper. 
I wanted to live like an Indian. I would 
come out of the bush alone. I hinted at out- 
fit and provisions to be discarded when I 
should return to the settlement, and then I 
waited, wondering whether or not I had 
touched a responsivechord. The bronze face 
never moved, nor did the eyes betray a single 
feeling. But the head nodded, and La 
Jeunesse said : 

“Yes. Ver’ good.” 

Right there La Jeunesse gained an ad- 
mirer. He was the first man I had met in 
the North who did not tell of bogies that 


lurk in the bush, who did not discover that 
my snowshoes were frail things, my blanket 
too thin, or my clothing inadequate. His 
soul was large enough to grasp the white 
man’s desire to see the bush in winter, and 
to assume that the white man understood 
the difficulties. 

Two days of stormy driving over drifted 
roads, and we stood at the last house on the 
way toward Hudson Bay. It was a log 
house of one room. From its door came a 
brawny pioneer of the most kindly French 
type, to grasp our hands with a heartiness 
that left no doubt as to our welcome. He 
threw open the door, and Madame, as large 
and jolly as her lord, slapped La Jeunesse 
on the shoulder in an effort to break down 
the Indian taciturnity. Madame mixed 
brandy toddy to drive the chill from her 
guests, seemingly forgetful that who gives 
brandy to the Indian commits a serious 
offense against the law. Then we sat down 
to asupper of pork, rabbit pie, and hot tea. 
When bed time came Madame took the broom 
of spruce brush and swept the floor very 
clean. Monsieur brought in an armful of 
boughs and threw them down, to be a bed 
for his guests. Here La Jeunesse and I spread 
blankets, and, warmed by the glow of the 
big square stove, lay down for the night. 

With the morning came Guilliam, another 
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“The trail, a narrow opening * * * just wide enough to permit the passage of a toboggan or a man with a pack.” 


Montagnais, employed by La Jcunesse to 
help in the bush. With him was Nigger, 
the black Eskimo dog of La Jeunesse. I 
hired a dog of our host, also an Eskimo, with 
a black fur coat as heavy as a bear’s. His 
name was Moose, and I hope no one ever 


had to drive a lazier animal. Moose was 
hitched to a little sleigh with steel runners, 


and Nigger to a toboggan. La Jeunesse and 


Guilliam also stepped into toboggan harness, 
andso loaded, we left the clearing and entered 
the trail, a narrow opening which ran away 
through the forest, just wide enough to per- 
mit the passage between the trees of a 
toboggan or a man with a pack. It wound 
along streams whose waters were hidden far 
beneath a white covering; it mounted hills 
and descended into valleys; it plunged into 
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Repairing Broken Snowshoe Webs is as Important as Patching 
Damaged Canoes in Summer. 


thickets where silvery birch struggled with 
thick-limbed spruce for sunlight : it emerged 
among the fantastic shadows of the more 
open forest where, save for the ocvasional 
hammering of the woodpecker or screaming 
of the moose bird, there was the silence of 
the infinite North. Now we were in the bush. 
We would have to go to the pole and away 
down on the other side of the earth before 
we would find another road in the direction 
whither we turned our faces. 

At noon that day I began to see a differ- 
ence between Indian and good Indian. It 
involved the difference between dog and 
good dog. Early in the day Moose had be- 
gun to lag on the hillsides. Then he had 
lain down again and again, while I shouted, 
“ Marche donc, Moose,” and cut whips that 
promptly broke on the dog’s bear-like coat. 
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’ Then I had earried 
Be Mow sa thirty pound sack 
>. of pork and caribou 
meat, and later bent 
under a sixty pound 
sack of flour. When 
La Jeunesse and the 
good Nigger were far 
out of sight in the 
forest Moose had quit 
for good, while Guill- 
lam, just arrived on 
the scene, sat down 
astride his toboggan 
with an air that said 
the white man must 
work out his own 
salvation. So I had 
taken a light rope 
from the sleigh and 
was pulling tandem 
with Moose, when, at 
noon, we came up 
with LaJeunesse. He 
stood by the side of 
the trail, piling little 
sticks on a fire that 
leaped and crackled 
about a pail of tea. 
When we were ready 
to start again, he 
stepped to the sleigh, 
picked up a sack of 
meat and placed it on 
his toboggan, with 
the remark : 

“ Moose no good. 
Yougit tire’, ver’ tire.” 

During five hours of work on the trail that 
afternoon, I appreciated at least one of the 
advantages of having a good Indian for 
one’s host in the forest. 

Our trail crossed five lakes—five white 
openings in the birch and balsam, Then we 
stood by a sixth, and at a point where ¢ 
narrow beaver meadow came down to the 
edge La Jeunesse and Guilliam threw off 
their harness. The sun was hehind the tree 
tops, and the clear northern twilight was 
stealing over the forest. A crescent moon 
hung white and loose in the evening sky. 
But the bright cheeriness of the day was 
gone. The breath of the evil spirit was com- 
ing out of the woods to pierce coats and 
sweaters, and cause panie where the little 
rivers of perspiration had burst forth during 
the last hours on the trail. This is the woods- 
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man’s cheerless hour, the hour when the 
spirit of the North is snarling at his heels, 
and his own efforts have not yet raised a 
barrier against that spirit’s strength. 

Moose and Nigger had dug round holes in 
the snow, and were cuddled away safe from 
the reach of the wind. Guilliam was cut- 
ting wood. La Jeunesse was carpeting the 
snow with balsam boughs. This finished, he 
took off one snowshoe, and, using it as a 
shovel, dug into the drift. He stooped and 
threw out an armful of boughs. After that 
he pulled up a roll of blankets, a tent, and a 
light, folding stove of sheet iron. This was 
his caché, one day’s march from the last 
house. 

It is easy to pitch a tent in the snow, the 
stakes drive so readily. This was a small 
cotton tent, but it had a wide margin at the 
bottom. When this had been fastened down 
with poles, and a bank of snow had been 
thrown around it, the little stove grew red, 
and the cheerless hour had departed. La. 
Jeunesse tookan axe and chipped off enough 
frozen caribou meat to fill the frying-pan. 
He put the bread by the stove to thaw. He 
steeped the tea and poured it into cups. 
Then he took fromits sheath his new bowie 
knife, handed 
it to his guest, 
and therewith 
the feast 
began. 

The Indian 
been ac- 
cused of undue 
fondness for 
feasting, and 
what wonder! 
Who of us all 
ean go to the 
woods to work 
at the paddle 
in summer or 
in the tobog- 
gan straps in 
winter, with- 
out a mighty 
desire toward 
the morning 
and evening 
meat and tea? 
Then, too, life 
in the bush is a 
struggle for 
things to eat, 
and what one 


has 
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struggles for inevitably assumes undue pro- 
portions, whether it be the millions of the 
millionaire or the bread and meat of the 
wretch whose battle is ever with starvation. 

After supper La Jeunesse made oatmeal 
mush for the dogs, and clubbed them when 
they fought. Then he squatted by the stove 
and said; “ Ver’ tir’. "Tink I not make 
bread till morning.” This was comforting, 
for I knew I was not the only one who felt 
he could sleep on through eternity and not 
have enough of sleeping. When I awoke 
Moose—Moose, the forgiving—lay with his 
head on my shoulder. 

Next morning La Jeunesse heated water 
in the frying-pan and washed his hands. 
Then, sitting cross-legged on his blanket, he 
mixed flour, water, and baking-powder and 
kneaded it into round cakes of dough, which 
he baked in the frying-pan. While so en- 
gaged, he said: 

“°Tink we stay here to-day. Odder Hinjun 
come, mebbe.” 

“What other Indian ?” 

“ Hinjun named George. 
sister.” 

“ Dere,” 


He marry my 


and he pointed to a blackened 


stick, one end of which rose above the snow, 
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Guilliam Cools the Stove. 
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slanting southward. Some one had used it 
to hang a tea pail over the noonday fire. 

“ Hinjun put stick datway. Showhe gone 
dat way. Been gone ‘bout week. Time come 
back lookin’ trap odder way.” 

We were on the trapping grounds, now, of 
the brother-in-law, George. [asked how far 
those grounds might run. La Jeunesse 
pointed south, saying: 

“ Four day dat way,” and, pointing north, 
“tree day dat way.” 

The grounds of La Jeunesse run from 
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its associations. When we start to look at 
his traps, the first of which is perhaps a mile 
from the tent, he points to a hillside, and 
Says: 

“ Dere kill big moose two year ’go.” And 
later, where a stream empties into another 
little lake, he pointed to a spruce tree, and 
said : 

“Dere my father shoot careajou.” 

It is not a wonderful instinct, so much as 
long acquaintance, that makes the Indian so 
thoroughly at home on his trapping grounds. 


Our First Camp Stood Where Forest and Beaver Meadow Meet. 


here westward about seventy-five miles, to 
the head waters of the St. Maurice River. 
Three days’ journey to the southwest, and 
the grounds of his uncle begin on the lakes 
where the Crooked River takes its head. The 
rights to territory have descended from 
father to son since the days of far-off an- 
cestors who dressed their heads in feathers 
and streaked their faces with war paint. La 
Jeunesse has tramped these grounds of his 
every winter since he was big enough to cut 
wood for his father’scamp fire. Every stream, 
every hollow, and every clump of timber has 


On the land of another he is not so infallible. 
La Jeunesse respects the trapping rights of 
other Indians, and they respect his, with an 
instinct of fair play closely akin to some- 
thing that makes you and me keep off the 
property of other men. It becomes plain to 
me, now, how Iroquois, pushing northward 
totrespass upon Algonquin trapping grounds, 
brought on battles in which blood flowed 
and sealps changed owners. And sometimes 
I wonder how you and I would feel if, while 
our fellows respected our holdings, men of 
another color should invade them to make 
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‘* A brawny pioneer of the most kindly French type.’ 


houses where our camps had been; to turn 
deer haunts into factory sights, and beaver- 
filled streams into sources of water power. 

La Jeunesse and Guilliam spent the day 
digging up steel traps to set above the snow, 
uncovering snares and dead-falls, to see if 
they contained fur, and setting new ones for 
mink, martin, fox, and lynx. There was not 
a single catch, which fact caused La Jeu- 
nesse to shake his head and say: 
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than one Indian will return to the settle- 
ments poorer than he left. He will skulk into 
the Company store and stand silent till the 
agent asks about his eatech. Then he will 
look down at the floor and whine out his 
hard-lueck tale of storms and sickness and 
the careajou. 

When we reached camp another tent stood 
by our own. The sister of La Jeunesse was 
a strong, silent squaw, with a face that never 
told tales. The boy was a quiet little fellow, 
whose eyes sometimes laughed without any 
help from his facial muscles. George, the 
man, was a hollow-cheeked wretch, cough- 
ing the cough of the consumptive. Hewaved 
his arms and talked in excited tones. Then 
all entered our tent, and La Jeunesse made 
tea and handed out chunks of bread. 

“Dey have bad luck,” he said when the 
others were eating. 

“ Cash broke. Flour an’ tea all stole.” 

“ Careajou ?” I asked. 

“No, tink hit odder Hinjun.” 

“T thought Indians never broke cash.” 

“Hinjuns steal two bags flour from my 
cash once. No bread fur two week.” 

George must leave his traps, and, cough- 
ing at well-nigh every step, make his way 
to the settlements and to the store and beg a 
little more credit. The credit extended will 
be charity, for his luck has been bad all 
winter, and he is sure to leave the woods in 
debt. And the agent at the store knows 
from the cough that he will not pay next 
winter. Next winter if he continues to keep 
the fast days and shun the windago, and 


“Snow make ver’ bad luck. Cover traps _ deal fairly with the company, he will be trap- 


jus’ when set.” 

And the irony of the trapper’s fate was 
evident when tracks on the snow and seat- 
tered rabbit's fur showed that a lynx had 
eaten his dinner almost directly over asnare, 
now covered three feet below the drift. I 
remember how, as a twelve-year-old, I used 
to lie awake when it rained on the October 
nights, after I had set half a dozen musk- 
rat traps in the creek. For the rain would 
raise the stream, and rats would swim over 
the traps to eat the bate at leisure. Now, I 
knew how it must seem to these trappers of 
the northern bush, whose living depends on 
their catch, to stay in a tent day after day 
while snow covers their traps. As isthe pro- 
tracted rain in harvest to the farmer with a 
mortgaged farm, so is the long-drawn-out 
snow-storm to the trapper in debt at the 
store for supplies. When spring comes, more 


ping on grounds where the caché is never 
broken, and where the beaver never fail. 
His widow will inherit his trapping grounds 
and will be sought in marriage by impecuni- 
ous young men. 

Half the Montagnais, I am told, have con- 
sumption. Locally, it is attributed to ex- 
posure in the bush. But it is more than that. 
It is the old, old story, of the savage in con- 
tact with civilization. Chief of the curses of 
the Montagnais is the dreaded “white 
whiskey,” aleohol and water. They get the 
liquor, in spite of laws to the contrary, and 
when an Indian has drunk half a pint or 
thereabouts, he kicks down the stove and 
goes out to sleep in the snow. 

We speak of the passing of the caribou 
and beaver. But it is the Indian that is 
passing. The Indian population in all this 
region, between Hudson Bay and the Atlan- 

















tie, is decreasing. Mr. Low, who explored it 
in the interests of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, found streams in the interior from 
which the last family had disappeared, dying 
in a winter, to leave their lodges standing, 
habitations for their wolfish dogs. There 
, the beaver had been restored to their prime- 
val numbers. So, too, with the disappear- 
ance of the old-time Indian trappers of New 
Brunswick, the caribou increased, until now- 
adays men go from north of the St. Law- 
rence southward to hunt. As family after 
family disappears from its old grounds, the 
beaver will restore its houses and dams, and 
the caribou will return from its banishment. 

To-night no brightness is visible in this 
life. There is only the struggle with the 
wilds for food to eat and clothing to wear. 
But morning comes, and the sky is bright. 
When we have moved camp some half dozen 
miles, and thrown off the ropes to take up 
the trapper’s work, a shade of care has gone 
j from the faces of the red men. When we 
leave the trail to look at traps set the day 
before, there is a new elasticity in their 
steps. This tramping through the zero erisp- 
ness is a joy in itself; but when we near a 
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trap, it gives way to the keen expectation of 
the trapper. After all, looking at one’s traps 
is not so very different from looking at the 
tape on the ticker. It is all amatter of see- 
ing whether we are richer, or not so rich. 
At one trap, a dead-fall set in a bunch of 
spruce at the side of a little stream, the pole 
has fallen, and a mink is caught. It is only 
one mink, worth perhaps two dollars, yet it 
is so much toward success. Then we come 
to rabbit snares set to help out our larder. 
Two big white rabbits hang stiff and stark 
from the bent saplings. Several times we 
have seen grouse. They sit in the trees, ap- 
parently not in the least afraid. We camp 
early, and Guilliam, taking his light, muzzle 
loading smooth-bore, brings in a pair to 
stew with a rabbit for our evening meal. 
Next day we did not move camp, but 
worked at the traps. Two more mink were 
dug up from buried dead-falls. .La Jeunesse 
said : 

“Set longer before snow. ’Tink better 
luck now,” while Guilliam grinned a grin of 
unmistakable pleasure at the catch. I do 
not wonder, now, that the Indian goes to the 
bush. True, he makes only a living, but how 
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La Jeunesse Makes Bread. 
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much more does the laborer of the outside 


world make? And how much better this 
freedom in the endless woods than the 
dreary grind within factory walls!) And how 
much better the matching of cunning with 
the forest things, than shoveling coal or 
digging sewers, while surely the tent is no 
bad dwelling, contrasted with the ill-smell- 
ing tenement! 

The exposure of the trapper’s life is not 
so great when all goes well. When we lie 
down around the little stove at night blank- 
ets are almost a superfluity, and I can think 
of scarcely anything that would add to our 
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and, in extremity, boil the skins themselves, 
Or again, he may find himself many days 
from the settlement when the spring thaws 
commence. If he remains, the streams will 
swell until they cannot be crossed, and toa 
man without a canoe this may mean starva- 
tion. La Jeunesse found himself in this pre- 
dicament once. When I asked how he got 
out, he said: 

“Walk tree day an’ t'ree night widout 
sleep.” 

But while these possibilities haunt those 
who live in the forest, they are perhaps no 
worse than the possibilities of wrecks and 





‘*La Jeunesse also slipped into toboggan harness.”’ 


comfort. I thought this must be an unusu- 
ally favorable glimpse at the life, but when I 
asked La Jeunesse if he never slept away 
from his tent, he said: 

“No. Too col’. Git seek.” 

It is when the unexpected happens that 
bad times come. The unexpected happens 
sooner or later to every one who goes long 
to the bush. Maybe a caché isrobbed. Now 
the trapper will hunt around old camp fires 
for bones that he may crack them to get the 
marrow; or he will kill and eat blue jays, 
or cook an ill-smelling mink from his dead 
fall. He will scrape the fat from his furs, 


explosions, while surely the ravages of the 
sarcajou can not be more troublesome than 
those of civilization’s wolf. 

In avoiding exposure, La Jeunesse is more 
sareful than even the average white man 
who goes to the woods for sport. One day 
at noon, when we were about to move camp, 
I told him I was going back to the settle- 
ment. 

“Too far go to-day,” he said. 

“Sleep in shanty,” said I, for some way 
one gets to stripping his speech of cloying 
adjectives when he talks with these children 
of the bush. 
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Setting a Lynx Snare. 


“Git ver’ col’. You stay till mornin’. We 
not move camp. Den you git to house ‘fore 
night.” 

This was very unlike the average Indian, 
but very like La Jeunesse. Guilliam would 
let the white man take eare of himself. But 





La Jeunesse was always helpful. Once I 
was eating snow on the march: 

“Don’ eat snow. Make you seek,” said 
La Jeunesse. 

When I spread my blanket the first night 
in the woods, he said: 
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“Wait min-ute,” and spread one of his 
own between mine and the boughs. Before 
we entered the bush I gave him a bowie 
knife. Whenever we sat down to eat, he 
drew this from his belt and offered it to me, 
to be knife and fork and spoon, for the meal. 
Perhaps it is such little things that make 
the difference between Indian and good 
Indian. Or perhaps these are not Indian 
at all. Maybe they are an inheritance of 
French politeness from some far-off coureur 
du bois. 

In the morning I threw away all but the 
bare necessaries, packed these upon the 
sleigh, and put Moose into his harness. By 
hard going he and I could reach a house 
that day. When we were starting, La Jeu- 
nesse slipped on his round snowshoes. 

“Tink I go part way,” he said. ‘“* Mebbe 
git los’.” 

I said I could follow the old trail, and that 
even if that failed, I could strike east by 
compass and in three days reach the Cha- 
mouchouan River. 

“No,” said La Jeunesse. “ Chamouchouan 
too far. Go sout’. Find River Aux Doré. 
Go down dat, find Frenchman house ‘bout 
one day.” 

I hope good things will come to La Jeu- 
nesse. But when I reached the settlements 
I learned that a white man went through 
his trapping grounds not long ago, survey- 
ing for a railroad. In the cities I heard 
men promising each other that within five 
years a railroad will furnish an outlet for 
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the minerals and pulp wood between Lake 
St. John and Hudson Bay. I wonder what 
La Jeunesse will do then? If he goes south 
or north or west, he will be on the ground 
of other Indians. 

La Jeunesse has a farm on the reserve, 
and a house—a three-roomed house — with a 
red roof. He is very proud of his house, and 
I thought perhaps he might sometime quit 
the bush and turn farmer. But once I had 
asked him that, and he had said no. I had 
asked him why he liked the bush better than 
the settlement, but he merely said: 

“Don’ know. Jus’ likum better.” 
mind of La Jeunesse is not analytical. 

“But when you are married,” I ventured ; 
“Will you come to the bush then ?” 

“Yes. Wife come too.” 

His sisters are allin the bush. His mother 
went every winter till rheumatism seized her. 
That was fifteen years ago. Since then she 
has not walked. 

Once I had asked him where his father 
and brothers trapped. 

“Dey dead,” he answered. 
spring.” 

At the mission they told me that the father 
and two sons came out of the bush a year 
ago, all coughing, with a newly contracted 
disease. The tubercular bacillus works rap- 
idly in the Indian’s lungs, and within two 
months all three were dead. 

Perhaps, when the railroad is completed, 
La will not need his hunting 
grounds. 
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‘* A little steep, rocky island, upthrusting itself boldly.” 





THE PASSING OF THE BLACK WHELPS 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


LOPSIDED, waning moon, not long 
risen, looked over the ragged crest 
of the ridge, and sent long shadows 

down the sparsely wooded slope. Though 
there was no wind, and every tree was as 
motionless as if earved of ice, these long, 
intricate shadows seemed to stir and writhe, 
as if instinct with a kind of sinister, sup- 
pressed activity. This confusion of light 
and dark was increased by the patches of 
snow that still clung in the dips and on the 
gentler slopes. The air was cold, yet with a 
bitter softness in it, the breath of the thaw. 
The sound of running water was every- 
where—the light clamor of rivulets, and 
the rush of the swollen brooks; while from 
the bottom of the valley came the deep, 
pervading voice of the river at freshet, 
laboring between high banks with its burden 
of sudden flood. 

Over the crest of the ridge, inky black 
for an instant against the distorted moon. 
“ame a leaping deer. He vanished in a patch 
of young firs. He shot out again into the 
moonlight. Down the slope he came in 
mighty bounds, so light of foot and so 
elastic that he seemed to float through the 
air; though from his heaving sides and wild 
eyes it was evident that he was fleeing in 
desperation from some appalling terror. 
Straight down the slope he came, to the 
very brink of the high bluff overlooking 
the river. There he wheeled, and continued 
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his flight up the valley, his violent shadow 
every now and then, as he crossed the 
spaces of moonlight, projecting grotesquely 
far out upon the swirling flood. 

Up along the river bluff he fled for per- 
haps a mile. Then he stopped suddenly and 
listened, his sensitive ears and dilating nos- 
trils held high to catch the faintest waft of 
air. Not a sound came to him, except the 
calling of the waters; not a scent, save the 
raw freshness of melting snow and the bal- 
samic tang of buds just beginning to thrill 
to the first of the rising sap. He bounded 
on again for perhaps a hundred yards, then 
with a tremendous leap sprang to one side, 
a full thirty feet, landing belly deep in a 
thicket of scrub juniper. Another leap, as if 
he were propelled by steel springs, carried 
him yet another thirty feet aside. Then he 
turned, ran back a couple of hundred yards 
parallel to his old trail, and lay down in a 
dense covert of spruces to catch breath and 
ease his pounding heart. He was a very 
young buck, not yet seasoned in the craft 
of the wilderness, and his terror shook him. 
But he knew enough to take his snatched 
rest at the very edge of his covert, where 
his eyes could watch the back trail. For a 
quarter of an hour, however, nothing ap- 
peared along that staring trail. Then he 
got up nervously and resumed his flight, 
still ascending the valley, but now slanting 
away from the river, and gradually climbing 
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back toward the crest of the ridge. He had 
in mind a wide reach of swales and flocded 
meadows, still miles away, wherein he might 
hope to elude the doom that followed him. 

Not long after the buck had vanished 
there arose a strange sound upon the still, 
wet air. It came in a rising and falling 
cadence from far behind the ridge, under 
the low, lopsided moon. It was a high, 
confused sound, not unmusical, but terrify- 
ing—a ery of many voices. It drifted up 
into the silvery night, wavered and dimin- 
ished, swelled again, and then died away, 
leaving a sense of fear upon the quiet that 
followed. The soft clamor of the waters, 
when one noticed them again, seemed to 
have taken a new note from the menace of 
that cadenced ery. 

Presently over the top of the ridge, at the 
gap wherein had first ap- 





peared the form of the 
leaping buck, a low, dark 
shape came, moving sinu- 
ously and with deadly 
swiftness. It did not 
bound into the air and 
float, as the buck had 
seemed to do, but slid 
smoothly, like a small, 
dense pateh of cloud- 
shadow—a direct, inevi- 
table movement, wasting 
no force and fairly eating 
up the trail of the fleeing 
deer. 

As it came down the 
slope, disappearing in the 
hemlock groves and 
emerging upon the bright, 
snowy hollows, the dread 
shape resolved itself into 
a pack of seven wolves. 
They ran so close, so even- 
ly, with fanged muzzles 
a little low, and ample, 
cloudy tails a little high, 
that one might have almost 
covered the whole deadly 
pack with a table cloth. 
Their tongues were hang- 
ing out, and their eyes 
shot green fire; they were 
fiercely hungry, for game 
was scarce and cunning 
that winter on their much 
ravaged range, and this 
chase was already a long 





“ He was in mid-air, falling to the ice cakes 
of the swollen river.”’ 
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one. When the trail of the buck wheeled at 
the river-brink, the leader of the pack gave 
one short howl as he turned, barely escaping 
the abyss. It seemed to him that the buck 
must have been nearly winded, or he would 
not, even for an instant, have contemplated 
taking to such mad water. With the re- 
newed vigor of encouragement, he swept 
his pack along up the edge of the bluff. 

On the pack leader’s right flank ran a 
sturdy wolf of a darker color than his fel- 
lows—nearly black, indeed, on the top of 
his head, over his shoulders, and along his 
stiff-haired backbone. Not quite so tall or 
so long-flanked as the leader, he had that 
greater breadth of skull between the eyes 
which betokens the stronger intelligence, 
the more individualized resourcefulness. 
He had a look in his deep-set, fierce eye 
which seemed to prophesy 
that unless the unforeseen 
should happen he would 
ere long seize the leader- 
ship to himself. 

But—the unforeseen 
did happen, at that mo- 
ment. The trail, just there, 
led across a little dip 
wherein the snow still lin- 
gered. Thinly covered by 
the snow lay a young pine 
tree, lightning shivered 
and long dead. Thrust up 
from the trunk was a slim, 
sharp pointed stub, keen 
and hard and preserved 
by its resin. Upon this 
hidden dagger-point, as he 
ran, the dark wolf planted 
his right fore-foot— 
planted it fair and with a 
mighty push. Between the 
spreading toes, between 
the fine bones and sinews 
and the cringing nerves of 
the foot, and out by the 
first joint of the leg it 
thrust its rending way. 

At the suddenness of 
the anguish the dark wolf 
yelped, falling forward 
upon his muzzle as he did 
so, and dropping from his 
place as the pack sped on. 
But as he wrenched his 
foot free and took one 
stumbling stride forward 
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the pack stopped, and turned. Their long 
white fangs snapped, and the fire in their 
eyes took a different hue. 

Very well the dark wolf knew the mean- 
ing of the halt, the turn, the change in his 
fellows’ eyes. He knew the stern law of the 
pack—the instant and inevitable doom of its 
hurt member. The average gray wolf knows 
how to accept the inevitable. Fate itself— 
the law of the pack—he does not presume 
to defy. He will fight—to justify his blood, 
and, perhaps, to drug his despair and die in 
the heat of the struggle. But he does not 
dream of trying to escape. 

And in this fashion, fighting in silence, 
this dark wolf would have died at the brink 
of the river-bluff, and been eaten by his 
fellows ere they continued their chase of 
the leaping buck—in this fashion would he 
have died, but for that extra breadth of 
skull between the eyes, that heightened in- 
dividualism and resourcefulness. Had there 
been any chance to escape by fighting, fight- 
ing would have been the choice of his fierce 
and hardy spirit. But what was he against 
six? 

Defying the fiery anguish in his foot, he 
made a desperate leap which took him to 
the extreme overhanging edge of the bluff. 
Already the jaws of the executioners were 
gnashing at his heels. A second more and 
they would have been at his throat. But 
before that second passed he was in mid- 
air, his legs spread wide like those of a 
squirrel, falling to the ice-cakes of the 
swollen river. From the brink above, the 
grim eyes of the baffled pack flamed down 
upon him for an instant, and then with- 
drew. What was a drowned wolf, when 
there was a winded buck not far ahead? 

But the black-shouldered wolf was not 
drowned. The flood was thick, indeed, with 
crunching ice-cakes and wallowing logs and 
slowly-turning islets of uprooted trees and 
the débris of the winter forest. But fortune 
so favored the wolf that he fell in a space 
of clear water, instead of being dashed to a 
pulp on ice-cake or tree-trunk. He disap- 
peared, came to the surface gasping, struck 
out hardily through the grim and daunting 
turmoil, and succeeded in gaining one of 
those islets of toughly interlaced débris 
which turned slowly in the flood. Upon this 
precarious refuge, crouched shivering upon 
the largest tree root and licking persistently 
at his wounded paw, he was carried swiftly 
down stream through the roar of waters. 
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When the lopsided moon, now hung high 
over a low, desolate shore of blanched ram- 
pikes, was fading to a papery whiteness 
against a sky of dawn the roar of the river 
grew louder, and the islet, no longer slowly 
revolving, plunged forward, through a suc- 
cession of wallowing waves, over a wild 
half mile of ledges, and joined itself to 
a wider and mightier stream; the wolf, 
drenched, shivering, and appalled by the 
tumult, clung to his refuge by tooth and 
claw; and the islet, being well compacted, 
held together through the wrenching plunges, 
and carried its burden safely forth upon the 
quiet current. 

For a day and a night and a day the 
starving wolf voyaged down the flood, till 
his gaunt sides clung together, and a fierce 
ache gnawed at his vitals. But with the 
fasting and the ceaseless soothing of his 
tongue his wound rapidly healed; and when, 
after sunset of his second evening on the 
river, the islet grounded in an eddy under 
the bank, he sprang ashore with speed little 
impaired. Only a limp and an ache remained 
to remind him of the hurt which had so 
nearly cost him his life and had exiled him 
to untried hunting grounds. 

His feet once more on firm ground, the 
wolf halted warily. The air that came 
down the bank carried a strange and warn- 
ing scent. Noiselessly he crept up the steep, 
went through a few yards of shrubbery like 
a ghost, and peered forth upon a rough back- 
settlement road. To one side he saw a cabin, 
with a barn beside it, and two long-horned 
steers (he had seen steers at a lumber camp 
in his own wild land), thrusting their muzzles 
over the pasture fence. Down the road to- 
ward the cabin came a man in gray home- 
spun and cowhide larrigans, with an axe over 
his shoulder. It was the man-smell which 
had made him so cautious. 

With savage but curious eyes he watched 


.the man, with no thought of attacking alone 


so redoubtable a foe. Presently the latter 
began to whistle, and at the incomprehensible 
sound the wolf shrank back, fear mingled 
with his curiosity. But when the man was 
well past, there came a new scent upon the 
air, a scent quite unknown to him; and then 
a small black and white cur trotted into 
view, nosing along the roadside in quest of 
chipmunks. The jaws of the starving wolf 
dripped water at the sight. He gathered 
himself for a rush. He saw that the man 
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had disappeared. The dog ran across the him in sheer rage, leaving his torn body be- 
road, nosing a new chipmunk trail, and _ side the very doorstep, instead of dragging it 
halted, in sudden apprehension, not five feet away for a later meal. This was a mistake 
from the hidden wolf. There was a rustle, a 
leap, a sharp yelp; and the wolf was back 
into’ cover with his prey. 

Emboldened by the success of 
this, his first hunting in the 
unknown land, the wolf 
¢ slept for a few hours in his 
bushy retreat, and then, when 
the misshapen moon was up, went 
prowling cautiously around the out- 
skirts of the scattered little settle- 
ment. Everywhere the man smell 
Keg kept him on his guard. Once he 
mR’ wascareless enough to get between 

» the wind and a farmyard, where- 
\. upon a watchful cur started a bark- 
W& ing, which was taken up and kept 
up for an hour by all the dogs of 
mY the village. At this the wolf, with 
yf’ snarling, contemptuous jaws apart, 
~ & withdrew to a knoll, sat quietly 
erect upon his haunches, and waited 
for the din to subside. He noted 
carefully the fact that one ortwo in hunting 
men were aroused by thealarm, craft. Had he 
and came out to see what been more fa- 
was the matter. When  miliar with 
all was quiet again he  theman folk, 
sought the house of the his wide- 
nearest yelper, took him — skulled intelli- 
by surprise, gence would have taught 
and killed him better than to leave a 
elue behind him in this 
careless fashion. 

From the farm-yard he 
wandered back toward the 
hills) and came upon a 
lonely sheep pasture. Here 
he found killing so easy that 
he slew in wantonness; and 
then, about daybreak, 
gorged and _ triumphant, 
withdrew to a rocky hill- 
side, where he found a lair 
to his taste. 

Later in the day, how- 
ever, he realized his 
mistake. He had 
called down upon 
himself the wrath of 
the man folk. A din 
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of dogs aroused him, and, mounting a rock, 
he saw a motley crowd of curs upon his trail, 
with half a dozen men following far behind 
them. He bared his fangs disdainfully, then 
turned and sought the forest at a long gallop, 
which, for all his limp and his twinge, soon 
sarried him beyond ear-shot of his pursuers. 

For hours he pressed on, ever eastward, 
with a little trend to the south, crossing 
many a trail of deer, caribou, and moose, 
passing here and there a beaver village, and 
realizing that he had come to wonderful 
hunting grounds. But when he came to the 
outskirts of another settlement, he halted. 
His jaws ran water at the thought of find- 
ing another sheep-pasture, and he decided 
to range for a while in this neighborhood. 
He was quick to realize the disadvantage of 
man’s proximity, but he would dare it for a 
little be- 
fore retir- 































ing into 
the un- 
tainted wilderness. 


He had learned his 
lesson quickly, how- 
ever. That night he 
refrained from stir- 
ring up the dogs of 
the settlement; and 
he killed but one 
sheep, in a secluded 

corner of the pas- 
ture. 

Now, by sin- 
gular chance, 
it happened 
that at this 
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** A rush, a leap, a short yelp, 
his prey.”’ 


and the wolf was back into cover with 
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particular settlement there was already a 
sheep-killer harrying the thick-wooled 
flocks. A wandering peddler, smitten with 
a fever while visiting the settlement, had 
died, and left to pay for his board and 
burial only his pack and his dog. The dog, 
so fiercely devoted to him as to have made 
the funeral difficult, was a long-legged, long- 
haired, long-jawed bitch, apparently a cross 
between a collie and a Scotch deerhound. 
So unusual a beast, making all the other 
dogs of the settlement look contemptible, 
was in demand; but she was deaf, for a 
time, to all overtures. For a week she 
pined for the dead peddler; and then, with 
an air of scornful tolerance, consented to 
take up her abode with the village shop- 
keeper. Her choice was made not for any 
distinction in the man, but for a certain asso- 
ciation, apparently, with the smell of the con- 
tents of her late master’s pack. For months 
she sulked and was admired, making friends 
with neither man, woman, nor child, and 
keeping all the village curs at a respectful 
distance. 

A few days, however, before the arrival 
of the journeying wolf, a new interest had 
entered into the life of the long-jawed 
bitch. Her eyes resumed their old bright 
alertness, and she grew perceptibly less un- 
gracious to the loaters gathered around the 
stove in the back store. She had entered 
upon a career which would have ended 
right speedily with a bullet in her reckless 
brain, but for an utterly unlooked-for freak 
of fate. She had discovered that, if every 
night she could hunt, run down, and kill 
our sheep, life might again become worth liv- 
ing, and the coarse-clodded grave in the 
little lonely cemetery might be forgotten. 
It was not the killing, but the chase, that 


she craved. The killing was, of course, 
merely the ecstatic culmination. So she 


went about the sport with artistic cunning. 
To disguise her trail she came upon the 
flocks from the side of the forest, as any 
wild beast would. Then she would segregate 
her victim with a skill born of her collie an- 
cestry, set it running, madden it to the top- 
most delirium of fear and flight, and 
almost let it escape before darting at 
its throat and ending the game with 
the gush of warm blood between her 
jaws. 

Such had been her adventures for 
three nights; and already the settle- 


ment was concerned, and already 

















glanees of half-formed suspicion had been 
cast upon the long-legged bitch so inno- 
cently asleep by the stove, when the wan- 
dering wolf arrived upon the outskirts of 
the settlement. The newcomer was quick 
to note and examine the tracks of a pecu- 
liarly large dog—a foeman, perhaps, to 
prove not unworthy of his fangs. And he 
conducted his reconnoitering with more eare. 
Then he came upon the careass of a sheep, 
torn and partly eaten. It was almost like a 
wolf’s work—though less cleanly done—and 
the smell of the cold trail was unmistakably 
dog. The black-backed wolf was puzzled. 
He had a vague notion that dogs were the 
protectors, not the hunters, of all the four- 
legged kindred belonging to men. The 
problem seeming to him an important one, 
he crouched in an ambush near the carcass 
to consider it for a time, before setting out 
upon his own sheep-hunting. 

As he crouched, watching, he saw the 
killer approach. He saw a tall, lean bitch 
come up, tear carelessly at the dead sheep 
for a moment or two, in a manner of owner- 
ship, and turn to leave. She was as long in 
leg and flank as himself, and possessed of 
the like punishing jaws; but she was not so 
massive in the shoulder. The wolf felt that 
he could master her in combat; but he felt 
no disposition for the fight. The dog smell 
that came to his nostrils did not excite the 
usual hot aversion. On the contrary, it made 
him desire to know more of the sheep-kill- 
ing stranger. 

But acquaintance is not made lightly 
among the wild kindred, who are quick to 
resent a presumption. The wolf slipped 
noiselessly back into his covert, emerged 
upon the further side of the thicket, and at 
a distance of some twenty paces stood forth 
in the glimmering light. To attract the tall 
bitch’s attention he made a soft, whining 
sound, 

At the unexpected noise behind her the 
bitch wheeled like lightning. At sight of 
the big wolf the hair rose along her back, 
her fangs bared themselves dangerously, and 
she growled a deep note of challenge. For 
some seconds the wolf thought she would 
fly at him; but he stood motionless, tail 
drooping humbly, tongue hanging a little 
way from his lips, a soft light in his eyes. 
Then he sat back upon his haunches, let his 
tongue hang out still farther, and drooped 


his head a little to one side—the picture of 


conciliation and deference. 
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The long- 
jawed bitch 
had never be- 
fore seena wolf, 
but she recog- 
nized him at 
once as a nat- 
ural enemy. 
There was 
something in his attitude of unoffending eon- 
fidence, however, which made her hesitate to 
attack, although he was plainly a trespasser. 
As she eyed him, she felt her anger melting 
away. How like he was to certain big, 
strong dogs which she had seen once or 
twice in her wanderings with the peddler! 
and how unlike to the diminutive, yelping 
curs of the settlement! Her bristling hairs 
smoothed themselves, the skin of her jaws 
relaxed and set itself about her teeth in a 
totally different expression; her growling 
ceased, and she gave an amicable whine. 
Diffidently the two approached each other, 
and in a few minutes a perfect understand- 
ing was established. 

That night they hunted sheep together. 
In the joy of comradeship and emulation, 
prudence was scattered to the winds, and 
they held a riot of slaughter. When day 
broke a dozen or more sheep lay dead about 
the pastures. And the wolf, knowing that 
men and dogs would soon be noisy on their 
trail, led his new found mate far back into 
the wilderness. 


“Here the wanderers found a 
dry cave.”’ 
































































III. 

The tall 
bitch, hat- 
ing the set- 
tlement 
and all the 
folk there- 
_in, was 
glad to be 
quit of it. 
And she 
found the hunting of 
deer far more thrilling 
the = 


than tame pursuit of sheep. 
Slipping “S.__ with curious ease the in- 
herited ‘: sympathies 
of her kind, she 


fell into the 
wild kindred, 
brusque open. 
she never sue 

laying off. 

For weeks 
the strangely 
mated pair drifted south- 
ward through the bright 
New Brunswick spring, to 
come to a halt at last in a 
region to their liking be- 
tween the St. John and the 
Chiputneticook chain of 


ways of the 
save for a 
ness that 
eeeded in 


small and widely scat- 
tered; a land where never a wolf-snout had 
been seen for half a hundred years. And 
here, on a thick-wooded hill slope, the wan- 
derers found a dry cave and made it their 
den. 

In due course the long-jawed bitch bore 
a litter of six sturdy whelps, which throve 
amazingly. As they grew up they showed 
almost all wolf, harking back to the type 
save that in color they were nearly black, 
with a touch of tan in the gray of their 
under parts. When they came to maturity, 
and were accredited hunters all, they were 
in general larger and more savage than 
either of their parents, differing more 
widely, one from another, than would the 
like number of full-blooded wolves. The 
eight, when they hunted together, made a 
pack which, for strength, ferocity, and craft, 
no like number of full-blooded wolves in all 
Canada could have matched. 
The long-jawed bitch, whose highly de- 
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. ; : 3 and “*A pack which * * * nolike 
deer and rabbits and number of wolves in all Can- 
ducks, with settlements adacouldhave matched.” 


veloped brain guided, for the most part, the 
destinies of the pack, for a time kept them 
far from the settlement and away from con- 
tact with men; and the existence of wolves 
in the Chiputneticook country was not 
dreamed of among the backwoods settle- 
ments. In this policy she was backed by the 
sagacity and strength of her mate, under 
whose wide-arched skull was a clear per- 
ception of the truth that man is the one 
master animal. But the hybrid whelps, by 
some perversion of inherited instinct, hated 
man savagely, and had the dread of him 
more than either of their parents. More than 
once was the authority of the leaders sharply 
strained to prevent a disastrous attack upon 
some unsuspecting pair of lumbermen with 
their ox-team and their axes. 

The second winter of the wolves in the 
Chiputneticook country proved a very hard 
one—game scarce and hunting difficult ; and 
toward the end of February the pack drew 
in toward the settlements, in the hope of 
more abundant foraging. Fate promptly 
favored the move. Some sheep, anda 
heifer or two, were easily killed, with no 
calamitous result; and the authority of 
the leaders was somewhat discredited. 
Three of the young wolves even went so 
far as to besiege a solitary cabin, where 
a woman and three trembling children 
awaited the return of the man. Fortwo 
hideous moonlit hours they prowled and 
howled about the door, sniffing at the 
sill, and grinning in through the low 
window; and when the sound of bells came 
near they withdrew sullenly, half-minded to 
attack the man and horse. 

A few nights after this, when the pack 
was following together the discouraging 
trail of a long-winded and wily buck, they 
crossed the trail of a man on snowshoes. 
This trail was fresher, and to the young 
wolves it seemed to promise easier hunting. 
The leaders were overruled, and the new 
trail was taken up with heat. 

The trail was that of a gaunt, tan-faced 
backwoodsman, on his way toa lumber eamp 
a few miles down the other side of the lake. 
He was packing a supply of light needfuls, 
of which the lumbermen had unexpectedly 
run short, and he was pressing forward in 
haste to avoid a second night on the trail. 
The pack was carried high on his powerful 
shoulders, in a manner to interfere as little 
as possible with his long, snowshoeing stride. 
In one hand he carried his axe. From under 














the brim of his coonskin cap his piercing 
gray eyes kept watch with a quiet alert- 
ness—expecting no danger, indeed, and fear- 
ing none, but trained to cool readiness for 
every Vicissitude of the wild. 

He was traveling through a stretch of 
heavy timber, where the moonlight came 
down in such scant streaks that he had 
trouble in picking a clear path, when his 
ear was caught by an unwonted sound far 
behind him. He paused to listen, no un- 
wonted sound being matter of indifference 
to them who range the wood. It came again, 
long-drawn and high and cadenced. The 
big woodsman looked surprised. “I'd ’a’ 
took my oath,” said he to himself, ‘ther’ 
wa'n’t a wolf in New Brunswick! But I 
knowed the deer ’d bring ’em back afore 
long!” Then, unconcernedly, he resumed 
his tramp, such experience as he had with 
wolves in the Far West having convinced 
him that they would not want to meddle 
with a man. 

In a few minutes, however, the instinct of 
the woods awoke in him suddenly, and told 
him that it was not some buck, but himself, 
whom the hunting pack were trailing. Then 
the sound came again, perceptibly nearer, 
though still far off. The woodsman gave a 
grunt of impatience, angry to think that 
any four-foot creature of the forest should 
presume to hunt him! But the barest pru- 
dence told him that he should make haste 
for the open. Under protest, as it were, he 
broke into a long trot, and swerved to the 
right that he might sooner reach the lake. 
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As he ran, the novel experience of feeling 
himself pursued got on his nerves, and filled 
him with rage. Were there not plenty of 
deer in the woods? he thought indignantly. 
He would teach the vermin a lesson. Sev- 
eral times he was on the point of stopping 
and waiting, to have it out with them as 
soon as possible. But wisdom prevailed, and 
he pushed on to the open. On the lake, the 
moonlit snow was packed hard and the run- 
ning good. About a mile from shore a little 
steep, rocky island, upthrusting itself boldly, 
suggested to the woodsman that if his pur- 
suers were really going to have the audacity 
to attack him, it might be well to have his 
back to a rock, that he might not be sur- 
rounded. He headed for the island, there- 
fore, though with protest in his heart. And 
just as he got to it the wolves emerged from 
cover, and darted out upon the shining 
level. 

“ Looks like they really meant it!” growled 
the big woodsman, loosing his pack strap 
and setting his jaws for a fight. 

When the pack came near he was aston- 
ished first at the stature and dark color of 
its members, and realized with a sudden 
fury that the outcome was not so assured as 
he had taken for granted it would be. Per- 
haps he would never see camp, after all! 
Then he was further astonished to note that 
one of the pack-leaders looked like a dog. 
He shouted, in a voice of angry command; 
and the onrushing pack hesitated, checked 
themselves, spread apart. From that domi- 
nating voice it was evident that this was a 





“At sight of the big wolf the hair 
rose along her back, * * * and she 
growled a deep note of challenge.” 
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creature of power—not to be attacked care- 
lessly, but to be surrounded. 

That voice of command had thrilled the 
heart of the long-jawed bitch. Something 
in it reminded her of the dead peddler, who 
had been a masterful man. She would have 
none of this hunting. But she looked at 
each of her savage whelps, and knew that 
any attempt tolead them off would be worse 
than vain. A strange hatred began to stir 
within her, and her fangs bared toward 
them as if they, not the man against the 
rock, were the enemy. She looked again at 
the man, and saw the pack at his feet! In- 
stantly her heart went out to him. She was 
no longer a wolf, but a dog; and there was 
her master—not her old master, but such a 
one as he had been. At his side, and fight- 
ing his foes, was her place. Like a flash 
she darted away from her companion, stopped 
a few feet in front of the ready woodsman, 
turned about, and faced the pack with a 
savage growl. Her hair was stiffly erect 
from neck to tail; her long white teeth were 
bared to the roots; her eyes were narrowed 
to slits of green flame; she half crouched, 
ready to spring in mad fury, and tear the 
throat of any beast which should try to hurt 
the man. 

As for the woodsman, he knew dogs, and 
was not greatly surprised at his strange 
ally. At her sudden approach he had swung 
his axe in readiness, but his cool eye had 
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read her signals aright. “Good dog!” he 
said, with cheerful confidence. “We'll lick 
the varmin!” 

But the young wolves went wild with rage 
at this defection and defiance, and rushed 
in at once. They sprang first upon the 
bitch, though one, rushing past, leaped 
venomously at the woodsman’s throat, got 
the axe in his skull, and dropped without a 
sound. Meanwhile the old wolf, which had 
been holding back in uncertainty, had made 
When he saw his mate at- 
tacked his doubts vanished, and a red haze 
for an instant went over his eyes. These 
whelps that attacked her—he suddenly saw 
them not as wolves at all, but as dogs, and 
hated them with a deadly hate. Silently he 
fell upon the nearest, and tore him savagely. 
He was too late, however, to save his mis- 
tress. The long-jawed bitch, for all her 
strength and her valiant spirit, was over- 
whelmed by her powerful offspring. One 
she had killed, and for one she had crunched 
a leg-joint to splinters; but now she lay 
mangled and still under the struggle. The 
brute whose leg-joint she had smashed 
dragged out from the mélée; and her faith- 
ful mate, the wide-skulled old wanderer 
wolf, found himself in the death-grapple 
with three raging adversaries, each fairly 
his match for weight and strength. True 
wolf, he fought in silence: but in his an- 
tagonists the mixed breed came out, and 
they fought with yelps and snarls. 

At this juncture, fortunately for the old 
wolf, the woodsman’s understanding eye had 
penetrated the whole situation. He saw that 
the black-haired beasts were the common 
enemy; and he fell upon the three with his 
axe. His snowshoes he had kicked off when 
making ready for the struggle. In his 
mighty grasp, the light axe whirled and 
smote with the cunning of a rapier; and in 
a few seconds the old wolf, bleeding but still 
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vigorous, found himself confronting the man 
across a heap of mangled black bodies. 
The man, lowering his axe, looked at the 
bleeding wolf with mingled doubt and ap- 
probation. The wolf glared back for an in- 
stant—fear, hate, and grief in the green 
gleam of his eyes—then turned and fled, his 
pace accelerated by the cheerful yell which 
the man sent after him. 

“He’d got the sand, sure!” muttered the 
woodsman to himself, wiping his axe. ‘Glad 
I did’nt hev to knock him on the head, too!” 

Then, turning about, he saw the disabled 
whelp trying to sneak off, and with unerring 
aim threw his axe. The black mongrel sank 
with a kick, and lay still. The woodsman 
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got out his pipe, slowly stuffed it with black- 
jack, and smoked contemplatively, while he 
stood and pondered the slain. He turned 
over the bodies, and patted the fur of the 
long-jawed bitch which had so splendidly 
turned back to her traditions in the time of 
need. As he thought, the main elements of 
the story unfolded themselves to him. Con- 
siderately, he carried the limp body, and 
securely buried it under a heap of stones on 
the island. The rest he cachéd carelessly, in- 
tending to return and skin them on the 
morrow. 

“Them black pelts Il be worth somethin’, 
I reckon!” he said to himself with satisfae- 
tion as he took up his pack. 
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EW YORK is unlike every other 
American city, because the regular 
course of its life is neither changed 

nor interrupted by seasons or events. Its 
year is just three hundred and sixty-five days 
long, and its day twenty-four hours. As 
some sleep there are others who awake and 
take up the never ending pursuit of business 
and pleasure. A Broadway car is as crowded 
at four o’clock in the morning as it was at 
four o’clock on the afternoon before, and 
there are almost as many theatres open in 
July as there were in December. 

It is a somewhat curious fact, then, that 
the one occasion which seems to come the 
more nearly to punctuating this intermina- 
ble sentence should be a sporting event. It 
sannot be said that the Horse Show inter- 
feres in the slightest degree with the restless 
life of the Metropolis. However, if there is 


one event—always excepting a Wall Street 
panic—that seems to add to the turbulent life 
of the Great Market Place, it is this self-same 
exhibition of horse-flesh. The Horse Show 
has at least one great advantage over the 
Wall Street panic. It comes at a stated time, 
and the public is thoroughly in its confi- 
dence. It is primarily due to the facts that 
the Horse Show is a success, that it comes at 
the same period every year, and that it is a 
thoroughly established and recognized insti- 
tution that it has attained such real impor- 
tance. 

In the first place this show has nothing in 
common with those most pleasant and social 
affairs held in the open air in the small cities 
and at suburban retreats. I mean the kind 
of show where there are a great many classes 
for horses owned by misses of under fifteen 
years ofage; where one young lady, with her 
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best young man at her side, drives against 
her young lady friend who lives across the 
road; where the disagreeable old man of the 
neighborhood, who really owns a good horse 
and generally uses it to a sulky, wins all the 
roadster classes: the kind of show where the 
personal element is most conspicuous and the 
silver prizes are given out after each event 
in neat, wine-colored flannel bags. 

Afterall, these are the real shows, where 
the popularity of the driver counts ninety 
and the horse and appointments ten percent. 
But as I said before,these shows have noth- 
ing in common with the New York show, 
which is not a New York show but the na- 
tional show, and meansa great many differ- 
ent things to a great many different men and 
women, all over this nation. To the profes- 
sional horse-dealer down on his stock farm in 
Kentucky or out in California or up in Can- 
ada this show means his livelihood. During 
that week he will reap the reward that is 
coming tohim according to how he has spent 
his talents for the twelve months past. The 
colors of the ribbons he takes back to the 
stables will mean just how much worth while 
it was forhim to have risen every morning 
with the sun and gone to bed at early even- 
ing: that is, when he didn’t have to sit up all 
night with a sick horse. It means just how 
much it was worth while, for twelve months, 
not to live about horses, but with them. To 
the millionaire horse-owner from Chicago or 
Boston or New York to win a blue ribbon at 
the National Show means the expenditure of 
fabulous sums of money—money which no 
love of horse-flesh or the exhilaration of 
driving could possibly account for. He gets 
his pleasures in the reflected glory of the 
horse his agent bought for him, and on the 
last night, when the judges give him the blue 
ribbon and pin the red cockade over the ear 
of the horse which belongs to the man who 
beat him out in a wheat deal. 

To the ambitious mother of the West, it 
means an excellent opportunity to bring her 
daughters east again and give the New York 
men an opportunity to return some of the 
dinners she gave them at Narragansett or 
Bar Harbor or the Greenbriar White. To 
the dressmakers from Jersey City to Milwau- 
kee, who cannot afford to take a trip to 
Paris, it means a fine chance to study the 
newest and best things in dresses and hats, 
and at the least possible expense. There are 
also an incalculable number of people who 
come from the South and West to New York 
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during the Horse Show week just because it 
is Horse Show week; not that they care for 
horses or ever go near the exhibition itself, 
but as long as they have to go to New York 
once a year they choose this particular mo- 
ment. They know that the city will be at 
its best; the summer building is over; the 
weather is pretty sure to be cool and crisp; 
and every hotel and restaurant and theatre 
will be crowded to its capacity, and it seems 
to be a fact that the average American al- 
ways prefers to elbow his way through life 
to walking on the wrong side and, hence, less 
crowded side of the street. During Horse 
Show week young men and young women 
who eke out a small living in their own towns, 
and at home regard a trolley ride as a lux- 
ury, may be seen dashing over the asphalt 
streets in automobiles and rubber-tired 
hansoms, as if never yet had they allowed 
the streets to touch the soles of their ready- 
made shoes. The young women visit the 
fashionable shops along Fifth Avenue, and 
themen sit about the large cafés, and, in con- 
fidential mood, admit that at home they 
work. 

To the average business man of New York 
the Horse Show means very little. He prob- 
ably goes to the Garden once during the 
week, just as he goesonce during the year to 
the opera or the races orthecireus. He notes 
witha mild interest that the floristsand haber- 
dashers who live on his route have decorated 
their windows with yellow chrysanthemums 
or orange and black neckties, the colors of the 
Horse Show Association, but unless his wife 
or daughters nag him continually to take 
them into the same atmosphere with the peo- 
ple of the beau monde, Horse Show week is 
to him pretty much like the other fifty-one 
weeks of the year. There is, however, one 
class of people in New York—numerieally a 
very small class—who must of necessity, ow- 
ing to their mode and habit of life, take the 
Horse Show week rather seriously. They are 
of the very rich class, and are well known at 
large through the constant chronicling of 
their doings in the daily pressand those jour- 
nals avowedly devoted tosociety. They are, 
in short, the class which gave Mr. Watterson 
so much uneasiness the past summer; 
they are the human vertebre of the Horse 
Show. Their interest is two-fold. In the first 
place, they own good horses, and they take 
a natural pride in showing them and in win- 
ning blue ribbons with them. In the second 
place, they buy boxes at the Horse Show for 




















the week just as they buy boxes for the sea- 
son at the opera, because boxes, as places of 
amusement, are good salons wherein to amuse 
one’s friends; and to amuse one’s friends is 
one of the duties of this particular set. Horse 
Show week has come to be acknowledged as 
the opening of the season for social events 
in New York. Its approach is the signal for 
the breaking up of the life at Newport and 
Lenox, and a resumption of the winter rout- 
ine in the city. In proof of this it is only 
necessary to walk up Fifth Avenue the week 
before the Horse Show and the week after, 
and the number of private houses which 
have taken down their boardings during 
the interim and the great increase in the 
number of private carriages to be seen is 
most significant. 

It has become a time-honored custom that 
the lunches and dinners and suppers, which 
are given by the fashionable world as a sort 
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of the brillianey of the scene at eight o'clock 
at either, let us say, the Waldorf-Astoria or 
Sherry’s or the Holland House duting Horse 
Show week. 

To glance into one of their dining-rooms 
is like looking into a conservatory filled with 
a confused mass of palms and flowers, and 
the soft tints of wonderful silks and beauti- 
ful faces and jewels that flash splendidly in 
the shaded lights of the half-hidden lamps. 
The best architects and the best decorators 
in America have built the best backgrounds 
they know how for just such scenes. The 
florist, the jeweler, the dressmaker, and, be- 
hind them, the untold wealth of Americaand 
the love of display of the American have 
contributed to these public scenes of the- 
atric beauty, absolutely unknown elsewhere 
in this country. 

How important a part these restaurants 
play in Horse Show week may be judged by 





of accompaniment to the Horse Show, shall 
take place in one of the several modish res- 
taurants of the avenue. And so during 
Horse Show week the set to which I have re- 
ferred becomes a sort of continuous enter- 
tainment, and life a free-for-all exhibit, 
from one o'clock, when they begin their 
lunch, until twelve hours later, when they 
may be seen, probably in the same restau- 
rant, putting on their wraps for the drive 
home after supper. 

After lunch their routine is the Horse 
Show, and then, at six, they rush home to 
change their clothes just in time to drive 
hurriedly to a restaurant for dinner. And, 
after dinner, again the Horse Show, and 
then back to the restaurant for supper. 
This programme lasts just six successive 
days, and, all in all, it cannot be said to be 
an idle or much of a hearthstone existence. 
It is impossible to give any adequate idea 





the fact that it is necessary to engage a table 
weeks ahead, and that the profits of the 
restaurant alone of one hotel last year were 
over one hundred thousand dollars for the 
week. 

The National Horse Show Association has 
for the last dozen years held its annual 
exhibition in the Madison Square Garden, 
which is just as large as acity block. To be 
sure, there are a theatre and a few halls for 
music recitals tucked away somewhere un- 
der its great roof, but in the general scheme 
of bigness of the Garden itself a few thea- 
tres or halls more or less do not count. The 
great building inside is a shell painted yel- 
low and hung with thousands of yards of 
orange and black bunting. The dome is 
not dotted but crossed and recrossed with 
hundreds of arches of electric lights, so that, 
at night, through the hot, oily vapors which 
have risen from the crowds and the tan-bark, 
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the roof looks like a solid blaze of orange 
light. The best hour of the best day of the 
week is ten o'clock on Thursday night. The 
scene at that time might be described as a 
series of concentric circles; only the circles 
are oblong instead of round. as they should 
be. In the centre circle there is a horse, and 
he has a blue cockade pinned over his right 
ear. He stands in the centre of a tan-bark 
ring about the size of afootball field, and he 
is very proud of his position. There are 
ten thousand people surrounding him, and 
he knows it, as well as the fact that he is the 
raison d@étre of all that Horse Show week 
stands for. He has nothing whatever to do 
with the kind of horse that works for his 
oats. No swell that ever walked Piceadilly 
was better groomed or more petted. He 
may be of no more practical use than a cup 
defender, but as far as conformation goes, 
and hock and knee action for ring purposes 
is concerned, he is the best of his breed in 
America, and the blue ribbon over his right 
ear proves it, although he probably knew it 
all the time. 

At the left of the horse there is a small 
platform, where a gentleman sits at a table 
and gives out the ribbons as he is directed. 
Here also stand the judges, when they are 
not out on the tan-bark giving the horses a 
closer scrutiny. The tan-bark ring is sur- 
rounded by a high rail fence, and about this 
there is a board walk, not quite so wide but 
just as hard as the one at Atlantie City. 
Edging on this board walk there area series 
of boxes raised about five feet from the floor 
and running the entire length of both sides 
of the Garden. At one end of the building 
there is the curtained entrance for the visitor, 
and at the other end great wooden doors, 
which are forever being rolled back for the 
entrance and exit of the competing horses 
and earriages. Behind the boxes there are 
about twenty rows of seats running back to 
the walls of the building. Above these there 
is a baleony thrown out, and the row of seats 
of this rise to the very roof, so that when 
all these seats are filled, as they are most 
nights of the Horse Show, there is a solid 
bank of humanity rising from the ring side 
to the roof. It isalso the best-dressed crowd 
of people, for its size, in the world. On a 
good night there are over ten thousand peo- 
ple in the Garden, and nine-tenths of them 
are dressed exactly (that is,if we except the 
décolleté dresses of the women) as if they 
were at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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There may be oceasions in this and other 
countries where a great mass of people are 
as well dressed as is this Horse Show audi 
ence, but not to the number of ten thousand 
This is because this particular show has a 
distinet social flavor apart from the exhibi 
tion of the horses, a state of things to which 
no other exhibition in this country or abroad 
has ever attained. Ever since the associa- 
tion has been holding its show at the Gar- 
den and, so-called, Smart Society put its 
stamp of approval upon it, and claimed it as 
one of its meeting-places, many writers from 
many lands have discussed the rivalry of 
“the horse and fair woman.” Personally I 
could neyer see where any rivalry existed. 
The Horse Show as a horse show, and the 
Madison Square Garden during Horse Show 
week as a place of social diversion, are two 
distinct propositions. In a few lonely cases 
they are not separated. These are the iso- 
lated instances of rich horse owners who take 
a box for the week, wherein they can enter- 
tain their friends, and at the same time be 
sure of a good vantage point from which 
they can see their horses perform. It is true 
thatas each eventisended and the ribbons are 
given out there is a polite ripple of applause 
which runs along the length of the build- 
ing, but itis the same kind of applause that 
a comic opera audience grants a comedian 
at the end of each verse of a topical song— 
not so much for what has gone before as in 
the hope of something funny to follow. 

In the first place, the great crowd that fills 
the broad promenade at night time, pushing 
and surging and bringing itself to a sudden 
halt by its own immensity and utter lack of 
control of its own movement, could not see 
the horses in the ring even if it wished to. 
Their point of vision extends from the red 
velvet railing of the boxes to the end of 
rows of seats back of them, and as this has 
been the case for many years it is to be pre- 
sumed that the people in the boxes and those 
sitting back of them are what the crowd on 
the promenade has come to see. Through 
luck, or, what is more probable, good man- 
agement, these boxes and the best seats back 
of them have been taken each year by the 
men and women best known in the social 
and financial worlds of New York and a 
few of the other great cities of America. 
These men and their families occupy these 
places, and the numbers of the boxes in 
which they sit are given in the catalogue, 
just as are the numbers of the horses which 
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are to appear in the ring. There is no other 
oceasion in New York where, for one dollar, 
the readers of the morning papers and so- 
ciety journals can so closely see the men 
and women they have been reading about. 
It is true the same wealthy class occupy the 
boxes at the opera; but there intimate rela- 
tions must be established through an opera 
glass, while at the Horse Show they are 
within easy reach of the naked eyes. How 
these social and financial celebrities regard 
this very close inspection is a matter of no 
moment. They area very necessary element 
in our social fabric, and their presence at 
the Horse Show is one of their most praise- 
worthy efforts. They have made this exhi- 
bition what it is; and by their presence have 
raised the standard of the horse to a very 
high degree in this country; indirectly they 
stimulate the fall 
trade all over the 
city, and bring 
hundreds of 
thousands of dol- 
lars to New York 
which might 
have been spent 
in other loeali- 
ties. It is, after 
all, natural that 
the visitors 
should want to 
see these New 
York notables of 
national repute. 
The business 
man from the 
West is glad to 
have a personal 
view of the rail- 
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erally totally obscured from view. Still the 
visitor knows where they ought to be and 
that they are all there somewhere, and that 
is enough for him. 

An instance of the average New Yorker 
who makes up the crowd at the Garden, is 
the business man who arrives at his Harlem 
home just in time to dress for a hasty din- 
ner. Then he waits half an hour in the hall- 
way for his wife, who not unlikely has a 
new and special dress for the- occasion. 
When they finally get started they take the 
elevated or a surface cable car for the Gar- 
den. If the train stops between stations 
or the cable ear jolts toan unusual degree, 
or the power gives out, the 
man holds Mr. Gould or Mr. 
Whitney personally responsi- 
ble, and don't 
mind saying so 
to his fellow 
passengers. 
Once at the en- 
trance of the 
Garden he buys 
two bad seats 
in the baleony 
from a speculator 
for three dollars 
apiece, and insists 
on checking his 
overcoat on the 
wayin. Withafew remarks 
about “grafters” he passes 
through the heavy curtains, 
and suddenly finds himself 
carried along in the human 
tide surging around the 
board walk. While still 
looking for an usher he sud- 
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or the copper 

king or the oil magnate—men who have 
heretofore been to him but names. The 
wife, who is something of a social leader 
in her own small town, is pleased to have a 
good look at her New York sister whose ten- 
thousand-dollar entertainments she has read 
of with much interest, and it certainly is a 
pleasure for the daughter of the family to 
see just what there is about the girl who is 
engaged to the young man whose name is 
synonymous with millions. Unfortunately, 
these people never sit in the boxes they are 
suppose to, and to which the programmes 
assign them, and when they do there are so 
many of them that the box number is gen- 





denly grabs his wife and 
drags her with much diffi- 
culty through the slowly moving crush to 
the edge of the promenade, where he gently 
brushes against the sleeve of a distin- 
guished looking gentleman in a high hat 
and evening dress. Then he turns to his 
wife andsays: “Did you see that guy that 
bumped into me just then? That’s Jack 
Astor.” And he has had his money's 
worth. Every good Englishman loves a lord, 
and every good American has a real regard 
for an Astor or a Vanderbilt. We can talk 
of democracy and again democracy, and we 
ean shout our American independence from 
the roof tops: but there are more gewgaws 
worn in a secret brotherhood’s parade and 
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more titles handed outin one evening in the 
lodge room of an American fraternal order 
than King Edward gave away the year of 
his coronation. The visitor to the Garden 
may not approve of the way Mr. Whitney 
runs the surface railways he is supposed to 
control, but Mr. Whitney, the multi-million- 
aire, the King of Saratoga, the owner of the 
Derby winner, is to him just about the real 
thing. 

In the question of manners it,is just pos- 
sible that the occupants of the red plush 
boxes have a shade the best of the crowd be- 
low them on the board walk. It not infre- 
quently happens that so great is the curiosity 
of the crowd to see a particular celebrity, 
as it was in the ease of an American girl 
who married a duke, or more recently, in 
that of a girl who was engaged to an ex- 
tremely rich young man, that the circulation 
of the board walk ceases, and the jam about 
certain boxes often becomes so great that the 
police have to be called in to get the crowd 
in motion. After all it requires a consider- 
able amount of breeding and a good deal of 
bringing up for one of this thin red line of 
social heroes, especially if it happens to be 
a young girl, to appear unconcerned and 
unconscious when she is faced by this solid 
wall of the hungry eyed curious. 

If itis only possible to pay one visit to the 
Horse Show, then the best time would be an 
evening session late in the week. Should the 
visit occur on Monday, the chances are that 
the visitor will become a regular and enthu- 
siastic patron. When one’s shins have once 
become accustomed to the non elasticity of 
the board walk, the Horse Show becomes a 
most insidious habit. Of course the night 
show is the best, because the crowd and 
confusion are at their height, and the band 
is blowing its loudest,and the dresses of the 
women are more brilliant, and only such dia- 
monds as have been set in my lady’s tiara 
have been left at home. But, as a matter of 
fact, the elements which make the success 
of the Horse Show can more readily be seen 
and analyzed atthe morning or afternoon 
sessions than at night. The morning period 
from nine until one o’clock is devoted to the 
horse, pure and simple. The band does 


not play; there is just enough light for 
the judges to do their judging properly, and 
only such classes are shown as are of interest 
tothe dealer and the lover of the horse from 
the technical standpoint. The boxes and 
seats are practically deserted, and there is 
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but a secant fringe of men standing about 
the edge of the ring. There is one class, how- 
ever, who are just as interested in the morn- 
ing show as they are in the afternoon or at 
night. These are the trainers and managers 
of the big stables, and their smooth-faced 
grooms in whipcord, to all of whom the 
Horse Show is the one event of the year. 
They can tell you the name of any horse, 
even though it be at the far end of the ring 
with its blanket on. They know its pedigree 
and just how many blue ribbons it has in 
its stall down in the basement, and they 
wait for the decision of the judges asif the 
latter were not going to give out colored 
ribbons, but hand down the verdict in a mur- 
der trial. In the old days the grooms of the 
different stables were banded into clacques, 
and cheered and howled for their own repre- 
sentatives as they performed in thering. It 
was imagined that this popular outburst 
might influence the judges favorably in their 
decisions, but it was discovered in time that 
the judges were made of sterner stuff; and 
so the clacques were done away with, and 
the enthusiasm which follows nowadays 
from these grooms grouped about the great 
gates to the ring is probably well meant 
and from the heart. 

The afternoon session is a very bright and 
social affair. The Garden itself seems to 
warm up to the occasion, and is less damp, 
and smells less of the stable. There is music 
and plenty of light; the promenade is com- 
fortably filled, and the empty rows of séats 
of the morning are dotted with visitors 
who have tired of the board walk. The 
boxes, too, are well filled with the daughters 
of the women who are to reign supreme in 
the same seats after dinner. These young 
ladies have a great many visits from young 
men in frock coats who eithercome into the 
box or lean on the railing outside, and talk 
principally about the hunter classes. There 
are also boxes filled to overflowing with very 
young, little girls who donot care for young 
men visitors, and only like the music and the 
Shetland ponies. The management is very 
wise, too, in providing classes for the after- 
noon in which the popular four-in-hand and 
the jumper enters very largely. There are 
competitions in driving and exhibitions in 
skill in handling polo ponies, and on one 
afternoon the cadets from West Point are 
brought into the ring, ostensibly to see how 
cavalry horses are judged, but really to give 
the students a good outing, and to show the 
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people what a fine army is in store for them. 
It is in the afternoon, too, that the jeunesse 
dorée of New York choose to appear in the 
ring, either taking the hunters over the 
jumps or sitting in high carts behind the 
roadsters. These young men, inthe most cor- 
rect of riding or driving make-ups, are a 
really most interesting exhibit, but they have 
one very bad fault. To the great confusion 
of the out-of-town visitor, they will not drive 
behind their own horses. The young man 
who owns a fine hackney and whose father 
is asugar king will get a friend whose father 
owns railroads to drive his particular nag, 
and in the next class it is vice-versa. Why 
they should do this I do not know, unless it 
is on the same principle as the doctor who 
calls in another physician to attend his own 
wife. 

Although the celebrity of the Horse Show 
week does not usually attend the afternoon 
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side of the Horse Show is a separate and 
distinct proposition from the Horse Show 
taken as the national annual exhibition of 
the horse and all that pertains thereto in 
America. This is a very serious affair, and 
its results are not only shown all over the 
country, but are even felt in the London 
Horse Show, where, as an instance, the 
clean-limbed American trotting horse is 
gradually replacing the English-bred hack- 
ney in the road classes. The social side of 
our Horse Show is, after all, but a fad, and 
society may any day transfer its affections 
to the Dog Show or the Automobile Show 
or the Sportsman’s Exhibition. But even 
should it do so the National Horse Show still 
has its mission, and its benefits will be real 
and far-reaching as long as the horse exists 

asa medium of transportation. A 

restaurant is just as good and no 

better than the knowledge of its 








sessions, there is usually some one turns up 
who wishes to use the Horse Show as an ad- 
vertising medium, and generally causes the 
sensation desired. It may be only a mat- 
inee hero, who is playing a seventeenth cen- 
tury cavalier at night, and shows his versa- 
tility by appearing on the promenade in the 
horsiest of horsy driving coats, although he 
never uses anything but hired hansoms. 
Once it was an old man of over seventy who 
drove his long-tailed family mare Nellie 
all the way from Virginia and exhibited her 
in the polo pony elass againstethe imported 
thoroughbreds of the Goulds and Vander- 
bilts, and again it was a young woman from 
the old Koster & Bial music hall who wanted 
to appear in the ring in a Lady Godiva out- 
fit. These are a few of the very many little 
humors of the show which, if anything, help 
along rather than retard its success. 

As I said before, the social and spectacular 


patrons. and the same thing might be said 
of the horse dealer and the carriage and 
harness makers. When the association first 
held its exhibitions in Madison Square Gar- 
den, the classes for horses shown before 
four-wheeled vehicles developed some of the 
strangest conveyances yet seen by man. 
Some of the carriages might have been used 
in acireus parade, so strange and many were 
their contours, and there were enough nickel 
chains on the harness to sink a galley ship. 
After all, this was but natural, as every pros- 
pective buyer had his or her own idea of 
how they wanted the new brougham to look 
and how many tons of chain they thought 
they ought to carry, and the dealers but fol- 
lowed their ideas. To be sure, this was not 
a question of horses, and only of appoint- 
ments, but appointments counted very 
largely in these classes, and the judges gave 
the blue ribbon to the modest exhibitor who 
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that brought excessive prices. 
The relative claims of the vari- 
ous kinds of horses for specific 
purposes now bred in this coun- 
try are no longer figured out on 
the stock farms around Lexing- 
ton or in California or Canada, 
but are decided in the show ring 
at Madison Square Garden. The 
judges there decide everything, 
from the size of a buckle onthe 
harness of a phaeton to the cor- 
rect lines of the perfect racing 








thoroughbred, and the effect of 
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that judgment is shown in every 
set of harness and every horse 














of class in America to-day. The 
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horse owners and the prospec- 
tive horse owners know now that 








used pole-straps, instead of to the nouveau 
riche with the clanking chains. 

It is easy to set one’s self up as a critic, 
but it is difficult to make the public accept 
you as such. If the decision of the National 
Horse Show were not accepted as final, if 
the horses to whom it gave the blue ribbons 
were not acknowledged to be the standard, 
then the exhibitions were of no real value. 
The men back of the concern.were all of a 
class whose motives could not be questioned. 
They were all men of wealth, and could afford 
to give their knowledge and time and even 
money, if need be, to make their association 
the first of its kind in America, as its local- 
ity demanded it should be. When they felt 
unqualified to judge any particular class 
they imported men from England whose de- 
cision could not be questioned. The finan- 
cial and social success of the enterprise was 
almost immediate from the time it gave its 
exhibitions in the Garden, for the directors 
had looked after the comfort and amusement 
of the patrons with the same care with which 
they had catered to the dealers. Owing to 
the spectacular side of the show, there arose 
alarge class of men who bought horses with 
the express purpose of exhibiting them at 
the New York show. These men sent their 
agents broadcast over the country, and the 
breeders and dealers learned to drop their 
prejudices, and turned to breeding the par- 
ticular kind of horses which took blue rib- 
bons at New York, for these were the horses 


the judges chosen to represent 
the association in the ring are the men best 
suited to render a decision in the various 
classes, and it is the common sense, backed 
by practical knowledge of these judges, 
that has made their decisions the American 
standard. 

In proof of this am tempted to tell a story 
of how one judge explained his decision. A 
few years since John Madden was the town 
sport in a Pennsylvania village. Since then 
he has proved on his breeding farm in the 
Blue Grass region and on the Metropolitan 
race-tracks that he knows more about the 
race horse than any man in the country. 
Two years since the Horse Show directors 
paid him the unusual compliment of ap- 
pointing him sole judge of the thoroughbred 
class. Madden, who is of a modest disposi- 
tion, ran into the ring, glanced at the string 
of racers as they trotted past him, pointed 
out those he thought entitled to the ribbons, 
and ran out of the ring again before the 
crowd had time to look up the class in their 
programmes. A few minutes later a young 
man who owns a racing stable of his own 
met Madden and asked him how he had 
reached his decision so quickly. * Well,” said 
the trainer, “it’s like this. If you had been 
the judge and they had trotted in twenty 
girls, couldn’t you have picked out the three 
best lookers with the best figures and have 
done it pretty quick.” 

And that is probablya pretty good way to 
judge horses, too. 
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THE TAKING OF THE TARPON 


By CHARLES F. 
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HE man who has caught trout, black 
bass, or salmon, and has added to 
this the delight of shore fishing for 

tautog, bluefish, or striped bass, has many 
pleasant and exciting contests to remember; 
but if he should once get fast to a tarpon 
all his other fishing experiences—desperate 
as some of them may have seemed—will be 
eciipsed in amoment. The keen pleasure he 
took in recounting them will be gone. He 
will only remember that it was the tarpon 
which gave him the “battle royal.” 

To the trout fisherman wading down 
the brook, or drifting down the river with 
dainty tackle and beautiful flies; to the man 
who skirts the lily pads on quiet lake or 
broadening river with hellgrammite or 
phantom minnow; to him who haunts the 
rapid, and lures the royal salmon to attack 
some gaudy combination of color; to him 
who hies him to the shore to tempt the 
succulent tautog with crab, or chums for the 
voracious bluefish, or casts his bait into 
the swirl of dashing breakers to entice the 
striped bass—to each of these his first en- 
counter with the Silver King will seem as 
though he had hooked one of those saucy 
little towboats which busy themselves tow- 
ing leviathans about New York harbor. 

Those true fishermen who have killed only 
small fish, especially those who have con- 
fined their labors to fresh water, will regard 
tarpon tackle as altogether too heavy for 
any kind of fishing. They will look at it, 
handle it, and then tell you that they believe 
in giving the fish a fair chance for his life— 
that they do not care for just the killing. 

It would be interesting to have the opinion 
of that gentle angler, Izaak Walton, on the 
subject of tarpon fishing. But it would be 
more interesting to sit by and enjoy the 
tussle, to see the look of astonishment that 
would spread over his benign countenance 
when he beheld a piscatorial beauty two 
yards long break water at the end of his 
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tackle. It would surely interrupt his train 
of contemplation. For he who hies him after 
tarpon has no use for shady nooks, wherein 
to sit him down with favorite author and 
enjoy himself till fortune smiles on him in 
an attack upon his lure. The tarpon fisher- 
man must be up and doing. 

Time and tide wait for no man, but the 
tarpon fisherman waits anxiously for the 
tide. The beginning of the flood is the best 
time, although the change to the ebb has 
also afforded good fishing. But the fact is 
that mullet, the staple article of food for 
the tarpon, are frequently possessed with a 
desire to come to inner waters in face of the 
ebb. This puts an end to fishing for the 
time being. For, when the mullet do ap- 
pear, the tarpon are at once seized with a 
desire to kill all in sight. It is an interest- 
ing and even exciting spectacle to see a 
tarpon make preparations for a meal. It is 
not the kind of sport the fisherman is after, 
to be sure, but when the tarpon get started 
on a course of slaughter, it is not a bit of 
use to fish—better sit by and watch the 
performance. Tarpon do not make a first 
attack upon their food with their mouths. 
They have no teeth, except a roughening on 
the edges of the lips sharp enough to cut 
the best line instantly, if it comes in con- 
tact with them. They secure their food by 
striking with their tails, and then turning 
about to pick up the fish stunned by the 
blow. When a school of tarpon comes up 
with a school of mullet, the big fish are so 
eager to get at their prey that the second 
rank will often leap clear over the advance 
line into the thick of the company of mullet, 
laying about them right and left with their 
tails, and lashing the water into foam flecked 
with the blood of the small fry. The mullet, 
on his side, has been equipped with means 
of escape, for he is able to make jumps that 
are remarkable for fish weighing, as he does, 
from twotothree pounds. They spit through 
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“* The fish is out of the water, and you see your bait go sailing through the air.”’ 
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the air for fully twenty feet. A curious thing 
about this great jump is that the mullet 
make a series of three leaps before stopping. 
The moment the mullet perceive the second 
line of tarpon coming over the first they 
jump, with an indescribable result. 

The most remarkable exhibition of this 
that it ever was my fortune to witness took 
place in Biseayne Bay, near Miami. The 
school of mullet was fully an acre in extent. 
They went into the air in a mass, followed 
closely by the tarpon. It was a wonderful 
sight, and meant a frightful mortality to 
the mullet, for the tarpon must have killed 
thousands of them. 

Some tarpon enthusiasts fish three tides a 
day. I have known them to go out as late 
as ten o'clock at night, if it happened to be 
moonlight and the tide came right. And 
curiously enough the fish did strike, though 
very few were killed. The exhibition given 
by the fish in the phosphorescent water made 
the experience well worth while. 

There is one feature in tarpon fishing that 
the fisherman has reason to be grateful for. 
He does not have to sit about and wonder if 
there are any fish in the water. If weather 
and tidal conditions are right for fishing, 
there are always plenty of signs in evidence. 
The tarpon, like the porpoise, comes to the 
surface to blow. Asthe time for the change 
in the tide approaches, they may be seen in 
schools and pairs, showing their silvery sides 
on the erest of a wave for a moment, and 
then gracefully disappearing. 

Some fishermen—the veterans, sometimes, 
but the new men always—are possessed with 
a wild desire to try to hook one when they 
see this preliminary performance. They may 
be seen frantically urging their boatman, 
first this way and then that, in the hope of 
cutting off a school in time to drag their 
bait before them, or to cast it among them. 
It is usually a vain effort, however, as the 
fish seldom begin to feed until the tide act- 
ually does turn. Asa result of this unseemly 
haste, it is not unusual to see an impatient 
fisherman hooked to a jewfish (Warsaw), a 
follower of the tarpon, just at the time when 
the fish begin to feed and the propitious 
moment has arrived. I have seen the agony 
on his face while he tugged away at his 
jewfish, when the water all about was alive 
with tarpon, and a bait could not touch its 
surface before a fish would be there to take 
it. In fact, I have had experience myself, 
and know the feeling. Now it would seem 
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that a jewfish, weighing from one hundred 
to three hundred pounds, might furnish 
fairly good sport in itself. But it is not 
tarpon, and there is nothing more to say. 

Another thing you will observe about the 
true fisherman is that there are conditions 
under which his tackle counts for nothing. 
There are others under which he would 
rather do anything than give it up. 

The tarpon fisherman, hooked to a jewfish 
at a critical time, no matter what his feel- 
ings may be in regard to the desire for 
tarpon, is bound to land that jewfish, and 
he does. It never once enters his mind 
that he could cut loose, re-rig, and go after 
the tarpon. On the other hand, a great 
deal of tarpon tackle, especially that for 
still-fishing, is so arranged that if a shark 
takes the bait he will cut loose the moment 
he closes his jaws. This will not worry 
the fisherman in the least. He simply puts 
on another snell, thanks his stars that he 
does not have to fight the shark, and goes 
on with his fishing. 

But let me get back to the turn of the 
tide, and consider that the fisherman is not 
impatient; that he has made up his mind to 
do as his guide tells him, which is, to re- 
serve his ammunition until the proper time. 
The guide will row him out to the fishing 
grounds, where he will see the tarpon rolling 
about on the undulating surface as though 
they had not a care in the world. They will 
come up and blow within arm’s length. 
This was to me perfectly exasperating be- 
fore I learned the habits of the fish. 

But see! there goes one swiftly, giving the 
surface of the water a sharp slap as he 
disappears. The tide has turned. Now, if 
you observe, you will see the fish are mov- 
ing more quickly in all directions. Here 
and there one comes clear out of the water. 
They are feeding, and now is the time to 
try your luck. You look at your bait, a 
silvery leather fish, to see that it is properly 
fixed to the hook, and cast it, say, forty 
feet or so astern of the boat, and ina moment 
you have an embarrassment of riches. Two 
or three, aye even half a dozen, tarpon rush 
at your bait. Youare so fascinated by their 
action that you forget to strike until too 
late. None will be hooked, but your bait 
does not come back to you; you try again. 
This time a fish gets the bait. You feel his 
tremendous blow, and set every muscle to 
hook him. Probably you do. But your 
leather fish, hooked through the eyes, has 
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“You strike; * * * in another momenta mass of iridescent silver shoots into the air.”’ 
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left these useful members on the hook, and 
shunted his body up the line. In a moment 
there is another strike, but as your unpro- 
tected line comes in contact with the tar- 
pon’s sharp, rough lips it parts, and away 
go hook and snelland fish. The programme 
of the tarpon fisherman is many strikes, a 
few hooked, and fewer killed. This is his 
sport, and he keeps straight on with it. No 
sooner does your bait strike the water again 
than you feel a sharp rap. On the instant, 
youcannot quite make up your mind whether 
to strike or not. But the next moment a 
fish breaks water and goes down immediately 
over your bait. He hasseen it, and it looked 
so much alive to him that he hit it with his 
tail, and then simply turned around to pick 
it up. You are prepared for what is com- 
ing, so you brace yourself for the shock. 

You feel you have hooked the fish. He 
goes straight to the bottom, and though you 
are putting all the pressure you have on 
your thumb-brake, you cannot stop him. 
He goes fully seventy-five yards before he 
shows himself, and when you do get sight 
of him you see his back as he shoots out 
of the water in a tremendous leap, which 
takes nearly ten yards more of your line. 
He is going straight away from you, as you 
sit there pressing every ounce you have in 
you on the brake, in the hope of stopping 
him. He is a hundred and fifty yards away 
before you see him again. You try your 
best to hold him. The spool on your reel 
is much reduced by the outgo of line. Every 
bone and muscle in your arms and hands is 
aching from the pressure. Your guide in 
the mean time is backing water toward the 
fish with all his might. It is no use, how- 
ever: you cannot do it. He comes out of the 
water again, as the last of your line goes 
off the reel with a shriek. At the same 
time, you feel a violent pull on the rod. As 
the new strain comes in an entirely different 
way. the rod is almost out of your hands 
before you adjust yourself to it. But you 
do hold it. There is a sharp report like a 
rifle shot a short distance away. You look 
in a dazed way after the fish. You see 
him jump wildly into the air a couple of 
times, turning over and over as he falls 
back: into the water, and all is ended. 

You feel ’as though you had had hours 
of struggle: the muscles in your arms and 
hands fairly ache: but it has really taken 
little more than a minute to accomplish all 
this. It does not profit you to wonder how 
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it came about. It is the kind of thing that 
happens to the most skilful veterans, and 
they can explain it no better that can the 
novice. They will tell you that when the 
fish, breaking water, is headed away from 
you, especially when headed toward the 
open sea, you might as well make up your 
mind that he will get your line. The fish 
may be counted as a dead fish, for the frie- 
tion on the line will cause him to keep up 
the struggle until his last spark of life goes 
out. 

You simply put on another line or take 
another rod, and try it again. You trail 
your bait for some time without any sign of 
fish, and you are about making up your 
mind to the fact that fishing is over for that 
tide. when you suddenly feel the now familiar 
shock again. In an instant the fish is out 
of the water, and you see your bait go sail- 
ing through the air for a distance of twenty 
feet. You were caught napping, and you 
have missed your tarpon. This encourages 
you to try again. You still see fish break- 
ing water here and there, but it is invariably 
at the other side of the pass. You chase 
first one school, then another, all in vain; 
till, finally, in compassion for your guide 
who has been rowing for hours, you decide 
to stop. But he objects, for he is a keen 
sportsman and does not want to go in with- 
out a fish. So you stick to ita while longer; 
but, at last, after missing another fish, and 
having a long interval of no signs, you con- 
clude that fishing really is over for that tide, 
and the guide reluctantly heads the boat for 
shore. 

Thinking of the number of times you 
have been taken off your guard, you deter- 
mine to be vigilant as long as your bait is 
overboard, and you trail it across the pass 
for the last time. You keep a close watch 
as you are nearing the shore, and just as you 
are about to reel in finally, you feel a gentle 
pull on your line. Being ready, you strike. 
In fact, you would strike at anything just 
now. Inanother moment a mass of irides- 
cent silver shoots into the air and falls back 
with a crash. Away goes the tarpon. He 
is hooked, and the battle is on. He does 
not run the line out fast, but moves around 
the boat with wonderful speed, and comes 
out of the water only a short distance away, 
shaking his head fiercely, and with a defiant 
expression in his almost human eyes. He 
dashes first in one direction, then in another, 
so rapidly that the guide is utterly unable to 
























“‘ When the fish, breaking water, is headed away from you * * * he will get your line.” 
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keep the stern of the boat pointed toward 
him. At one time he is off at right angles, 
and again he is right ahead of the boat, so 
that the line is running out over the bow. 
He keeps you turning and twisting in a way 
that is most tiring. The fish has been out 
of the water three or four times, giving a 
gymnastic performance of the first order, 
when down he goes to hunt for deep water. 
He gets there, too, in spite of all you can 
do to hold him. Now that he is down, he 
sulks. You pulland haul and lift with might 
and main, straining your tackle almost to 
the breaking point, but to no purpose. He 
willnot budge. You have gradually worked 
the boat, so that it is just over the spot 
where the tarpon lies—a very bad place for 
it to be in. As you cannot move him you 
begin to think that the fish is off, and that 
your line has caught on something on the 
bottom. You finally conclude this is a fact. 
So you slack up to move the boat in another 
-direction with a view to unhooking. This 
slacking of the line causes the fish to move. 
You put the strain on again at once, and he 
seems to give a little. Your tired muscles 
and aching fingers take on a new lease of 
life, and you go at him. You give him an- 
other lift. He comes up a little more. You 
are surely bringing him to the surface. You 
are putting in all the power you have. To 
encourage you and to be prepared for the 
unexpected—though he does not believe the 
battle to be half over—the guide makes 
ready with the gaff. After many pulls and 
much lifting, till your muscles are numb 
from the strain, you bring the big fish to the 
surface. The guide cautiously reaches out 
with the gaff. You are feeling highly elated, 
as you swing him slowly within reach, and 
are all ready to relax with a sigh of relief, 
when, in a flash, the fish, which has no in- 
tention of giving up, is away. In an un- 
guarded moment you are the recipient of a 
erack on the fingers from the reel handle 
that makes you dizzy,and before you recover 
sufficiently even to think of putting pres- 
sure on the brake, the fish has not only 
gained a hundred yards of line, but has had 
a breathing spell. Well, you pull yourself to- 
gether, grit your teeth, and go at him again. 

Your guide is now backing toward the 
fish as rapidly as possible, to get in what 
line may be had that way before the fish 
moves again. Working the reel under this 
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reduced pressure limbers you up a bit, and 
you begin to take notice again. But a hard 
fight is still before you. The tarpon recovers 
rapidly, and is now as fresh as ever. You 
reel in until you get a fairly good strain on 
him, doing it as gently as you possibly can, 
so as not to alarm him; and then you think 
it about time to stir him up a bit. So you 
give him a “yank.” 

He comes out of the water headed straight 
for the boat—and at the second jump it 
looks very much as though he were coming 
aboard. He strikes the water almost under 
the rod, however, and goes under the boat, 
out at the other end, and away. In the 
mean time, you have fully fifty yards of line 
to take in before you can get a strain on 
him again. This is no easy task, as your 
fingers tire more quickly now, and for the 
next half hour you will accomplish nothing 
beyond exasperating yourself. But then you 
begin to feel better. You are getting your 
second wind. Your fingers may be bleeding 
and your muscles tired, but you don’t mind 
them. You stir up the fish as often as pos- 
sible. You get in your line whenever you 
ean, although he runs out lots of it at times. 
But you do not work as hard in getting it 
back. In fact, you are acquiring a great 
deal of knowledge about the sport of tarpon 
fishing. 

At last he begins to weaken. His runs 
are shorter, his leaps do not lift him from 
the water—a final effort only brings his 
head above the surface. With the look of 
defiance still in his eye, he gives up the 
battle, and there is nothing more to do but 
to reel him within reach of the gaff. The 
guide puts a line through his gills, and you 
tow him to shore, where he is hauled out 
before you. What a thing of beauty he is, 
with his living silver sides, the deep green 
and gold of his back, and the wonderful 
iridescence of the underbody. 

He measures six feet and ten inches in 
length, and the seales register one hundred 
and fifty pounds—just your own weight. As 
you look at the splendid fellow, a vague feel- 
ing of regret comes over you at the thought 
that such a thing of beauty should be dead. 
You would gladly give him back his life, 
for he has given your eye a feast of beauty 
in magnificent action, and he has called upon 
all your skill and endurance in The Battle 
Royal. 
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RAVELING in China by Chinese 
methods is generally looked upon 
with disfavor by foreigners, both 

outside of the Empire and in it; although the 
two most notable exceptions to this general 
prejudice, Marco Polo and Abbé Hue, have 
proved to be the most illuminating travel- 
ers who have ever penetrated far into Cathay. 
By residents of treaty ports, the adoption 
by a foreigner of Chinese passports, Chinese 
clothes, and Chinese food, is regarded both 
as an undignified concession to an inferior 
civilization, and as a dangerous experiment 
which jeopardizes the health of a European 
or American. 

“Why, if I were to live as the Chinese do, 
my American life insurance policy would be 
forfeited,” a missionary once explained to 
me as clinching proof that my ideas on the 
delights of native travel methods were ab- 
surd. Foreible as was his argument, I am 
not yet convinced, and I incline to the belief 
that the directors of the life insurance com- 
pany in question had never penetrated far 
into the Middle Kingdom. 

When, in Pekin, I discovered that it was 
necessary for me to go to Sian, seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, native methods 
of travel were the only means available, and 
I had no recourse but to adopt them. His 
Highness, Prince Ching, made my name legal 
for Chinese purposes. Under the alias of 
Na Ko Su, I traveled over twelve hundred 
miles under a system of protection, and by 
methods of transportation, that have been 
in vogue ever since there was such a thing 
as China, which is almost the same as saying 
ever since man has been in the world. 

The first thing that impresses a man from 
the West when he plunges into the vast 
“Interior.” is the responsibility which the 
government assumes in undertaking to guard 
the traveler and everything that belongs to 
him. The mandarin of the town at the ter- 
minus of the jolting little railroad presents 


the first wenshao. This is a document that 


finds no counterpart in modern civilization. 
On a piece of thin paper is written a de- 
scription of the traveler, his Chinese name, 
and an enumeration of his servants and the 
number of carts or donkeys necessary for the 
transportation of his baggage. The wenshao 
further sets forth the fact that the traveler 
is on “a mission of peace.” This is a techni- 
eal term, which signifies more than at first 
appears. It implies that the bearer is neither 
an officer in a foreign army nor a representa- 
tive of a foreign government, and that he 
has no ulterior motive in visiting China. 
The wenshao is addressed to the mandarin of 
a shen or district some two hundred miles 
distant, who in turn must issue a duplicate 
to another mandarin equally distant. On 
arriving at a town in the evening, the first 
duty of a traveler is to send his wenshao to 
the mandarin, who signs it and affixes his 
official seal. From that moment the last 
signed mandarin on the wenshao is person- 
ally responsible for everything that the 
traveler has with him on his travels. If he 
is robbed, the mandarin must make good 
his loss; if he is insulted or annoyed, the 
offender must be punished. 

The wenshao also makes it incumbent upon 
a mandarin to provide such carts or mules 
as the traveler may need from day to day, 
and a servant of the mandarin is assigned to 
collect the money for their hire. In a coun- 
try like China, where there is nothing that 
corresponds to a public stable, all convey- 
ances and beasts of burden must be hired 
in the town market place —a task that would 
not be easy to a foreigner; but the difficulty 
is obviated by the responsibility which the 
wenshao fixes upon a mandarin. The bearer 
of a wenshao is given immunity from the 
horrible discomforts of inns, and is entitled 
to live at the kung kwans, or official hotels. 
These are buildings set apart in every town 
for the accommodation of traveling officials. 
They are under the supervision of the man- 
darins, and are presided over by their ser- 























vants. Besides these ordinary privileges, my 
wenshao entitled me to a guard of soldiers, 
who rode in relays with me, in companies of 
six or eight, for distances of about one hun- 
dred miles. Each company was commanded 


by a petty officer called a shijang, whose rank 
was about equivalent to a sergeant with us. 
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From “ Through Shensi,"* by Francis H. Nichols, 
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Besides a Chinese interpreter, I brought 
with me from Pekin a cook, who possessed 
some knowledge of foreign methods in pre- 
paring food. In the beginning of my jour- 
ney, I carried a fine assortment of canned 
vegetables and corned beef. But a menu in 
which they were the only constituents be- 
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Chinese Cavalryman. 


An indispensable person in every travel- 
er’s menage is the mafu. He is something of 
a hostler and something of a guide. It is his 
duty to feed the animals, and to tighten the 
saddle girths. He rides in advance of the 
rest of the party and points out the way. 





came in time very monotonous, and on the 
fifth day out I discarded them for the Chi- 
nese food, which I was always able to obtain 
along the way. 

Chinese cuisine has many points in its 
favor. Its most objectionable feature is the 
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bluntness of the names on the biil of fare. 
* Birds’ nest stew,” for example, does not 
sound very inviting, but its realization in a 
bowl of steaming jelly is not at all bad 
after a day’s ride against the cold wind. It 
is certainly preferable to the contents of a 
tin ean produced in Chicago two years pre- 
viously. 

Although rice is obtainable everywhere 
in China, it is not in the northwestern prov- 
inces the staple article of diet. In that part 
of the country mian, a kind of macaroni, is 
a more common food. It is cooked in oil, and 
is eaten by twisting around the chop sticks. 
The nearest approach to bread is a sort of 
steamed dumpling called mamaw. The polite 
way of eating mamaw isto peel off the outer 
skin with your fingers, and then to toast the 
doughy interior over the oven fire. Chinese 
sages have always maintained that it is 
wicked to kill the good ox that draws the 
plough, so beef is almost an unknown quan- 
tity: but mutton is plentiful, and then there 
is that charming little brown roast pig, 
whose praises Elia never sang too loudly. 
Many times, as my chop sticks have filched 
fragments from the sides of a baby pig, I 
have regretted that Charles Lamb never 
had the privileges of a Chinese kung kwan. 

To live for any length of time among the 
Chinese, is to realize as never before the 
all-powerful influence of environment. Al- 
most unconsciously the stranger from afar 
finds his fingers adapting themselves to 
chop sticks. A fork seems strangely out of 
place in a dish of bamboo sprouts. Within 
a month after leaving Pekin, I ate with no 
other implements than the two sticks of 
ebony or ivory which daily convey food to 
the mouths of one-fifth of the human race. 

China is a land without mattresses or 
counterpanes. A bed, or kong, is merely a 
broad wall of brick built across the side of 
the room. On first acquaintance, it seems 
absolutely impossible for an Anglo-Saxon, 
but a man in the interior of China must 
either sleep on a kong or not sleep at all. I 
determined that if the bricks would not 
yield to me, I must yield to them, and, as a 
means of yielding gracefully, I studied the 
sleeping methods of my Chinese companions. 
I found that their practice was to climb in- 
side of quilted sacks, called pookas, which 
they tied and folded around themselves, until 
a row of men on a kong looked not unlike 
sealed envelopes. Whenever they rolled or 
turned over in their sleep, their pookas rolled 





with them: in whatever position they hap- 
pened to lie on the brick pile, they could not 
escape the ameliorating effect of their pookas. 
Obviously I, too, must have a pooka. From a 
dealer in leather, in a town through which 
we passed, [ bought two goat skins. I had 
them sewn together with the hair side in. 
I devised a system of strings by which I 
could tie myself in my applianee, and in this 
way I sueceeded in sleeping in China. 

Across the level country the ordinary con- 
veyances are carts—springless, heavy, and 
uncomfortable; but in the hill country any- 
thing on wheels is out of the question. Only 
two means of traveling are available. One is 
the back of a horse, and the other is a 
mountain chair. The latter is a box just 
large enough to enclose a man in a sitting 
posture. The chair is suspended between 
two long poles, that are sometimes carried 
on the shoulders of human bearers, and are 
sometimes strapped to the back of mules. 
Neither mules nor men make any attempt at 
walking in unison. The chair lurches and 
sways painfully in winding through moun- 
tain trails, and its cramped occupant. is 
thrown constantly from one side to the 
other. Although chairs could be obtained 
everywhere on my journey, I never used 
them, but instead rode Chinese ponies. 

The horses of northern China, like their 
owners, belong to a very old and original 
race. They are literally the “wild horses of 
Tartary.” They have certain traits and char- 
acteristics which are not in accord with 
horse nature in other parts of the world. In 
other words, they are essentially Chinese. 
So far as appearances go, they are probably 
the homeliest on earth. A horse of the north- 
west isnot smallenoughto bea graceful pony, 
and not large enough to fulfill the require- 
ments of a horse. His neck is so abnormally 
short and thick, that any approach to a 
graceful curve is for him impossible. Stand- 
ing or moving, he has a tendency to hang 
his head like a dog on a keen scent. Almost 
from the time that he is ridden at all, his 
front knees are sprung, and this infirmity 
increases with advancing years. It is really 
very exceptional to find a Chinese pony 
whose front legs are perfectly sound; and 
this universality of sprung knees can be 
ascribed to the hard life the pony leads, and 
to the fact that he is shod, if shod at all, 
only on his hind hoofs. 

Chinese ponies are capable of but two 
gaits: one is a hard jouncing trot, and the 


























other is a single foot. Some. horse experts 
of Europe insist that the American single 
foot is a hybrid, artificial gait, not natural 
to any horse, and necessitates more exertion 
than the “older” gaits. I was, therefore, 
surprised to find that among the ponies of 
the interior —which really are never taught 
anything—about one in every ten had a 
natural predilection for a single foot, and 
was able to keep up that gait without greater 
apparent fatigue than horses that trotted. 
Just as soon as a pony becomes strong 
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fatigued, he satisfies himself by trying to 
bite off the ears of the man who feeds him. 
But by and by a compromise is effected be- 
tween the pony and his rider. The pony’s 
privileges of kicking, biting, and running 
away are to be respected, and are not to be 
interfered with: in return, the pony agrees 
to earry his rider anywhere in China, to 
maintain an even gait for seven days in the 
week, and to ask no other favors than a 
meal of chopped cornstalks three times a 
day,and an oceasional roll in the dusty road. 
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A Carter, and His Freight. 


enough to carry a burden somebody jumps 
on his back and begins to ride him. With- 
out any breaking, as we would understand 
the word, the pony seems to know what is 
expected of him, and to object. He objects 
to a bit, to a bridle, and to his rider. He 
never withdraws his objections, and the rest 
of his life is one of continuous protest. At 
the morning start, when he is fresh and 
vigorous, his protest is strenuous, and con- 
sists of kicking and bucking when you try 
to get on his back; at sunset, when he is 





Because ponies have always sueceeded in 
forcing a partial recognition of their rights, 
they are treated with great respect by their 
riders. They are never stroked or petted, but 
they are far more often reasoned with than 
coerced, I have frequently seen a Chinaman 
sitting at the side of the road, holding his 
balking pony by the bridle rein, while he 
talked to it as a father might toa rebellious 
child. Whenever, during a day’s ride, a 
pony has been unusually disagreeable, the 
mafu would look into his eyes as he was led 
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to his manger, and with a very sad expres- 
sion, expostulate in an undertone. The mafus 
always insisted that their ponies understood; 
and far be it from me to say with certainty 
that such was not the case. 

The Buddhist idea of the incarnation plays 
a part in the treatment accorded to ponies. 
In a vague way the Chinaman believes that 
all animals have souls, and that they are to 
some extent capable of human emotions. 
Among several horses brought to the door 
of our kung kiwan one morning, was a black 
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for the pony if you ride him. The shijang 
is asking if you will please be kind to take 
another pony, sir.” Perhaps it was my 
Christian duty to have explained that men 
are the only animals whom their Creator 
endowed with souls, and that all the rest 
were designed only to do man’s bidding; 
but I confess that I did nothing of the kind. 
T told the shijang that I was deeply grateful 
to him for informing me of the colt’s prej- 
udices, and that I should be pained to wound 
the feelings of any horse by insisting on 





A Detachment of Cavalry, on the Plain of Sian. 


eolt, which I selected as my mount for the 
day. As soon as he realized my intention, 
he glared at me fiercely for a moment and 
then rose on his hind legs. I sueceeded in 
getting on his back, but he laid his ears for- 
ward and twitched vigorously in what I took 
to be an effort to shake me off. In a timid, 
half ashamed way, the shijang explained 
something to my interpreter, which came to 
me as: “He say, the pony have Chinese 
heart, so that he like not the foreign man. 
He is shaking, for he is sad that you must 
ride him. It would not be good for you or 


riding him when another was available. I 
accomplished that day’s stage on the back 
of a pony whose sensibilities were less keen. 

In the part of China through which I 
traveled ponies are never turned out to 
pasture, for the simple reason that there is 
no grazing ground. The only land not under 
cultivation are the mountain sides, where the 
vegetation is confined to an undergrowth of 
bushes and weeds. Curry combs are un- 
known, and during his entire life a pony is 
never groomed. When, covered with dust 
and lather, he reaches his night’s resting 
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place, the mafu sweeps him off with a broom, 
He is walked up and down for half an hour 
to prevent his cooling too suddenly. His 
saddle is removed, and he is allowed to roll 
for a few minutes. After that he munches 
his evening cornstalks, and then lies down 
and goes to sleep in front of his manger. 
The most marked idiosynerasy of Chinese 
ponies is their absolute refusal to go abreast 
of others of their kind. A pony, even ex- 
ceptionally docile and kindly, will balk and 
kick if his master attempts to ride alongside 


sause they are never trained as are horses of 
the West—that they are not entirely de- 
pendent upon their riders for guidance. 
They know how to take the initiative in 
emergencies, and they do not seem tuo be 
liable to the panies and fears of horse life. 
As an aid in climbing the steep trails of the 
Tsingling Mountains, every rider dismounts 
and clutches the tail of his pony. An Eng- 
lish or American thoroughbred would prob- 
ably resent such an indignity, and might 
balk or refuse to continue the ascent; but a 





Our Military Escort, in a Mountain Pass. 


of any other member of his party. Residents 
of foreign concessions sometimes train native 
ponies to draw victorias and broughams, 
but they are always compelled to harness 
tandem. A pair, even with a pole between, 
is almost impossible. Guided by an instinct 
that is an inheritance of ages of narrow 
roads, ponies move across China only in 
single file. 

The wonderful endurance of the horses of 
China is equaled only by their intelligence. 
Their sagacity is more like that of a dog 
than of an ordinary horse. It may be be- 


Chinese pony only drops his head, and, with 
the reins flapping idly on his neck, drags 
his master up the mountain side. In crossing 
rivers the ponies are ridden into the water 
until their fetlocks are covered: they are 
then given free rein, and allowed to find the 
shallow. They never attempt to back or 
shirk, but stumble around for a time on the 
slippery bottom near the shore; then one 
pony deliberately begins to walk through the 
current, and the rest come straggling behind. 

In the mountainous country of Shensi the 
road on one side often descends precipi- 
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tously to a ravine, and, on the other, is shut 
in by a steep hillside. Encountering a mule 
or camel caravan in such places is always 
fraught with an element of danger, because 
the road is only just wide enough to permit 
of two animals passing each other, and care 
is necessary to prevent a tumble into the 
ravine below. At the first tinkle of the bell 
of an approaching caravan all the ponies 
in line prick up their ears, and by common 
instinet sidle close to the bank, keeping the 
inside of the road. On the back of your 
pony, in this position, you are perfectly safe ; 
if any one is to fall over the edge, it will be 
a passing muleand not you. 

The Chinese way of sitting on a horse is 
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From ‘** Through Hidden Shensi,’’ by Francis H. Nichols, Copyright. 1902, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


forming the frame curve toward the front 
into a high arched pommel. Over his saddle 
a Chinaman throws his pooka, which, during 
the day, does duty as a saddle bag. The 
foot-irons or stirrups are from three to five 
inches wide, and afford as much rest to the 
foot as do the box stirrups of the American 
plains. Chinese never ride “home,” as an 
Englishman would say. They never thrust 
their feet through their stirrups, but throw 
their entire weight on their toes. Stirrup 
straps are buckled about two holes shorter 
than with us, although the Chinese do not 
ride with their knees on a line with the pom- 
mel, as is the practice with some other 
Orientals. Contrary to British standards, the 


At the Door of the Kung Kwan. 


much more in accordance with American 
than with European standards in riding. 
The American seat, high pommels, and sad- 
dles open in the centre have always been 
regarded by horsemen of older countries as 
heretical innovations. One is safe in assum- 
ing thatany method or fashion that obtains 
to-day in northwest China has been in vogue 
for several thousand years, so that the En- 
glishman’s rise from his padded saddle to a 
trot may yet prove to be the newer method. 

The fundamental principle of a saddle in 
China is identical with the one constructed 
in the United States. Chinese saddles are 
made of wood, with a slit about two inches 
wide in the centre. The two side pieces 





Chinese do not consider it necessary to rise 
during a trot. They grip the withers with 
their knees, and sit immovable. 

In the country, where a horse often affords 
the only practicable means of going from 
one place to another, all the population 
must of necessity spend a considerable por- 
tion of their lives in the saddle. Every man 
in northwestern China is perfectly at home 
on a horse. The position in riding is bolt 
upright, without a trace of that slight tend- 
ency to incline forward so noticeable in the 
European method. Chinese do not ride with 
the reckless dash and abandon of cowboys 
and Cossacks: but they have the perfect 
confidence that comes only from a life-long 
































experience of the back of a horse. Three of 
the soldiers with whom I rode for several 
stages were addicted to the opium habit, 
and, in consequence, were subject to attacks 
of drowsiness. When overcome with the de- 
sire for sleep, they would tie their reins 
around the pommels, fold their arms across 
their breasts, and sleep soundly for an hour 
or so, while their ponies kept up the steady 
jogging gait behind the mafu. 

Chinese roads are probably the worst, as 
they are certainly the oldest in the world. 
In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that in China there are no roads at all, in 
our sense of the word. In some provinces 
the roads are merely edges of fields set aside 
for travel. Such roads are owned by the 
farmers, who are in possession of the fields 
which they adjoin. A farmer jealously 
guards any further encroachment on his 
land, and neither he nor any one else takes 
the slightest interest in the road or makes 
the slightest effort to improve it. Even in 
places where the roads are public preperty 
and are under the supervision of the pro- 
vincial government, they are little better 
than mud bogs in winter, and piles of dust 
in summer. 

The cause of the frightful condition of the 
roads of the empire is due neither to neg- 
lect nor inability to improve them. I have 
ridden over roads that had been repaired for 
the progress of the Emperor, in a manner 
that would have done credit to any nation 
on earth. The Chineseare capable of build- 
ing excellent roads when they want them, 
but, as a rule, they prefer to have them re- 
main in a wretched condition, for the same 
reason that they do not want railroads or 
other improved methods of transportation, 
whose direct advantages they appreciate 
quite as much as do their western critics. 
For every improvement introduced on a 
highway, a certain number of men and their 
families must be thrown out of work and 
left without means of earning a livelihood. 
If a man is a mule driver, it is safe to 
assume that his father and grandfather were 
mule drivers before him. So long as he can 
find employment for the mule which he 
drives over a wretched road, he and his 
family will never be in want ; but if the road 
be improved, his mule might be supplanted 
by a cart, and he would be out of employ- 
ment. No other kind of work would be 
available for him, and consequently there 
would be no recourse for him and those de- 
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pendent upon him but to starve or to become 
Boxers. The entire social order in China is 
so fixed and permanent that there are never 
new avenues of opportunity or employment ; 
better roads would mean the upsetting of 
the economic conditions of an entire com- 
munity, and the advent of the railroad would 
be a calamity for a whole province. 

When a foreigner is provided with the 
same kind of a passport as is carried by a 
government official, he is bound to make the 
acquaintance of a number of mandarins on 
his travels. Most of the mandarins who 
attached their names and seals to my wenshao 
called on me, and, in accordance with 
Chinese etiquette, I always returned their 
calls. I grew quite accustomed to seeing a 
mandarin’s umbrella, followed by his pro- 
cession of chair bearers, come winding 
through the courtyard of the kung kwan 
where I happened to be spending the night. 

Mandarin visits are perhaps the most 
delightful part of travel in China. Once 
settled on the divan in the place of honor, 
at the left of the tea cups, a mandarin lights 
his water pipe, and begins to chat in a jolly, 
informal way on various subjects, from the 
doings of the Empress Dowager to the 
weather. It may sound like an extreme 
statement, but I have never talked with a 
mandarin whose manner, at least, was not 
perfectly “thoroughbred,” and which did 
not evince a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
standards of savoir faire. Their tact and 
desire not to offend the feelings of the 
stranger from afar were evident in every- 
thing they did and said. They had none of 
the gush or effusiveness of Orientals. From 
my own experience, I can recommend con- 
versations with mandarins as an antidote 
for sweeping prejudices against the Chinese. 

It is half-past four in the morning in 
the kung kwan; a half hour before day- 
break. Rolled up in his sheep skins, the 
“stranger from afar” is sleeping as can only 
a tired Yankee who yesterday covered thirty 
miles of wretched road on the back of a 
rebellious pony. The stranger turned in at 
eight o'clock last evening, and he is still 
sleeping so soundly that his boy has to 
shake him in order toawaken him. The boy 
brings a cup of hot tea for his master to 
drink as he pulls on his Chinese clothes. 
Shaving is accomplished by the aid of a rush 
light candle and a little folding mirror which 
came from the West, and which is a econ- 
stant source of wonder to kung kwan ser- 








vants. After inadequate ablutions—for water 
is scarce and precious and brackish in the 
northwest—the stranger walks into the 
main room of the kung kwan to breakfast. 
The Chinese fully realize that a very hearty 
meal is poor preparation for a day’s ride, 
and the breakfast consists only of eggs, rice, 
and tea. It is gulped down hurriedly, for 
there is no time to lose if the stranger is to 
accomplish the distance which the mandarin 
has scheduled for to-day’s stage. The stone 
walls and floor of the kung kwan are damp 
and ehilly. The traveler wraps his long 
goat skin coat about him and walks out into 
the courtyard. It is daylight now ; the mist of 
the morning accentuates the natural gray- 
ness of walls and road and flag stones. The 
yellow tiled roof of a temple is visible above 
the neighboring house tops. Over it is just 
beginning to appear the red rim of the sun. 
A few minutes later it is far overhead, look- 
ing down on its oldest family, while the 
glazed roof tiles glint and shimmer. The 
head servant hands the mandarin’s card and 
expresses his master’s hope that the stranger 
enjoyed his visit to the district. The inter- 
preter assures the servant that everything 
was charming, and throws him several strings 
of cash in settlement of the bill for the 
night’s board and lodging. 

The soldiers of the escort advance and 
drop on one knee on the flagstones. The 
stranger returns their salute by clasping his 
hands before his face. The ponies are being 
led into the yard, and the mafw is adjusting 
saddles. A donkey, resisting his day’s burd- 
en, is trying to back into the dining-room of 
the kung kwan. 

“Ask the shiyjang how many i we must 
ride to-day ?” 
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“ One hundred, sir.” 

“Long or short li?’ 

“ Long li, my master.” 

This means that by sunset the stranger 
must have penetrated thirty-five miles 
farther into China. 

“ Any rivers?” 

“ Yes, sir; two. One have got ferry, and 
the other maybe not; perhaps the pony will 
walk through him, and perhaps it will be 
swimming.” 

“Ts everything packed and in the sad- 
dles ?” 

“Yes, my master: but the milk — it is 
gone. It have finish. The can—it is at an 
end.” 

No more condensed milk. It will be many 
weeks before the stranger’s tea will be dis- 
solved in anything other than its own 
steepings. 

Every one is in the saddle. The mafu 
works tothe head of the line, and the stranger 
follows next behind. A soldier has lost his 
stirrup, and his pony, availing himself of 
the opportunity, is trying tothrow him. The 
stranger glances over his shoulder, at the 
cluster of purple and red tunies, gay tur- 
bans, and immobile brown faces behind him. 
He shouts * Hi!” the Chinese equivalent of 
forward, and they ride through the stone 
portal of the courtyard. A few hundred 

yards ahead is the city wall. They emerge 
through its ponderous gate into a narrow 
beaten pathway, which stretches away be- 
tween the fields as far as the eye can reach. 
This is the road which the stranger is fol- 
lowing; a road which winds often, but 
seldom diverges; a highway that is indefi- 
nite and dusty, that is worn by countless 
generations; an unending road of China. 
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«DE ’POSSUM AN’ DE ’SIMMON TREE” 


By E. W. KEMBLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


“ AAS sah, dat am de tree what you 

¥ see ober yondah.” 

We had halted in our tramp, 

Uncle Eph and I, and the old negro, at my 
request, was pointing out a persimmon tree. 

“So you aint nebber done see a ‘sim- 
mon tree. 
Lawdy mas- 
sy, [spees you 
gwine ter say 
dat you haint 
nebber see a 
‘possum ?” 

Uncle Eph 
had the repu- 
tation of 
knowingmore /7// 
about the 
habits of the / 
wood folk 


than any , OE 
Y Wifi} 
her Ly, Ci Y/ 
other man, wl, }} 
. ' My 
white or mn 


black, in the «7 
vicinity, and 
wath hie43 
knowledge he \\\ 
had the ne- ,\\\\\ 
gro’s love of \\\\ 
humor which 
made his lee- 
tures, as he 
called them, 
well worth lis- 
tening to. 
“So you 
aint nebber 
seed a ’sim- Age 
mon tree; den, « 
of course, ef 
you haint seed 
a’simmon; it done stand ter reason dat you 
doan’ know much erbout de plant. Dat am de 
one tree of all dat am near and dear to de 
heart of de culled race. De water-millon am 
creep on de ground; de sweet tater am done 
cover hisself up in de ground; de corn am 
raise his proud head jis a little off de 





‘* When de frost cum, 


ground, but de ’simmon am fro hisself high 
in the air, an’ rejoice in de proud fac’ dat he 
am a tree. 

“Dey am trees what make mo’ of a show 
an’ wear mo’ gorgeous clothes, an’ dey am 
trees what is p’r’aps mo’ use ter mankind; 
but de culled 
folks am done 
satisfied dat 
de good Lawd 
am planted in 
dere midst de 
’simmon tree. 
When de frost 
cum de ’sim- 
, Mon am ripe. 
When de’sim- 
mon am ripe, 
we get de’sim- 
mon beer, wif 
de ’simmon 
beer we get de 
‘possum, an’ 
/ ‘possum an’ 
’simmon_ beer 
—jus scuse 
me, chile, 
while I wipe 
my mouf; it 
done begin ter 
dribble. 

“Way back 
yondah, when 
de ’simmon 
tree fust 
growed, he 
done sur- 
round heself 


My, 
My ‘ 
tii wif all de 
den we hab de ’possum,” odder trees i. 
an’as de yeahs 


roll on dey change dere shape an’ size, jes like 
dem fashionable white folks what cyaint wear 
er dress two winters, kase dey is mo’ full in 
de sleeve dan dey was de yeah befo’; but de 
’simmon tree, like de ole culled mammy, jes 
wear de same ole shoulder cape an’ head 
cloth dat her mammy done wear befo’ her. 





**De ‘possum he done lub to trabel.”’ 


“De heat and de cold nebber make him 
worry, ’kase he nebber git too far norf er 
too far souf; jes stay roun’ in the lan’ what 
he lub best. 

“Now erlong come Mister "Possum, he 
look up de tree an’ he see dat ripe fruit er 
hangin’ on dar en er sayin’, ‘Cum up an’ 
taste me’; en he pull hisself up, en take er 
bite; den he smack hes lips an’ say, ‘Oh 
my!’ jes dat way. Den he take anudder 
bite, an’ he smack hes lips again en say, 
‘My! but dat am fine.’ Den he begin ter fill 
hisself, an’ he eat and eat, until he dat full 
dat he loose his balance an’ fall plum down 
ter de groun’,an’ dar he lay, he so filled up 
ter de brim dat he cyaint move. Bime-by 
he hear footsteps, en dey cummin’ nearer and 
nearer. He know who it is—ole Mister 
Culled Man—but he too plum full ter move. 
Culled Man tiptoe up an’ say, ‘Ho, ho! what 
a nice fat ‘possum; nebber see such a fat 
‘possum befo’, an’ when he lif? de *possum off 
de groun’ de *possum bref am so sweet of 
*simmon dat Mister Culled Man say ter him, 
‘What yer done eat ter make yer so fat an’ 
lazy, and yer bref sosweet?’ An’ ole Mister 
’Possum so full he jes kin squeak, ‘Ef yer 
promise ter let me go, I done tole yer.’ 
Den he promise, an’ Mister Culled Man done 
fill his bag wif ’simmons an’ took dem home, 
while ole Mister Possum am hurry back to 
de woods an’ spread de news. An’ dat’s how 
de possum and de culled man got ter know 
de ’simmon tree, 





“De ’Possum an’ de ’Simmon Tree” 


“Now Mister ‘Possum, when he eat de 
’simmon, he just lub it so much dat he aint 
gwine ter loose a single smitch; so he eat 
de seed an’ all. Den, when he hab his feast, 
he gad erbout de country. Fer yer know 
Mister ‘Possum done lub ter trabel. Here 
an’ dar, de seed am dropped, an’ up spring 
de ’simmon tree. While all de animal erea- 
tion an’ most ob de tree hab changed durin’ 
de long years agone by, de ’simmon and de 
*possum hab stay jesasdey wuz. Denscience 
folks say dat de horse yeahs an’ yeahs ago 
was mighty small and hab five toes whar 
now he done got er hoof, so dat yer see 
mos’ ebery animal is change’ likewise ‘cept 
de ’possum. 

“Now ole Mammy ’Possum, when she 
reckon dat she like ter raise er fambly, she 
‘low dat de bes’ way am ter hab a whole 
mess er chilluns at de once, an’ not hab er 
big one heah en er little one dar, ’kase fam- 
blies like datam always havin’ disruptionsand 
triberlations. Den dey is a hard lot fer to 
take cyar ob, but where you hab dem all de 
same age and size, why dey all eats de same 
food, dey play de same game, an’ dey goes 
to bed at de same time. Den Mammy 
’Possum fond of chilluns, jes like de culled 
folks is, an’ she cyaint hab too many er 
fillin’ up her cabin door. In de holler ob a 
ole tree she done make er nest of dry leaves, 
an’ when dese little hunks of pink is born 
—fo’ dey aint no bigger den er mouse—she 
jes put them away in dat little soft pocket, 
what she have under her fur coat, an’ dey 
aint nebber cum outen dar till dey is able 
ter run around. 
Eben den dey aint 
go out ob her sight; 
no, indeedy, she jes } 
twist dat ole rat tail 
ob hers ober her 
back, giv’ er grunt, 
an’ in er jiffy all 
dem lil’ ones is on 
her back, er holdin’ 
on ter her tail wif 
dere tails, an’ she is 

= 
er movin fer de next Z 
stoppin’ place. Em 

“Dar wuz er time, 
way back 
yondah, 
when mos’ at 
all de animals ob de G/* 
wood done lib on 
fruit an’ sich, Den dey get ter 
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bitein’, an’ a eclawin’, an’ 
soon dey get ter like de 
taste ob meat; not so wif 
ole *possum—he jes stay 
still an’ lead er peaceful life; 
don’t want ter fight nohow. His 
little hands aint made ter fight, 
and his little sharp teef just made 
ter eat de ’simmon; dat all. So 
now what he gwine ter do when, 
all ob er sudden, he come spang 
up ergainst some big mo’ster what 
am trabel de woods, an’ am 
hungry, an’ jes lickin’ his chops 
fer er nice fat piece ob meat— 
reckon he’s gwine ter run? No, 
indeedy! His legs aint made ter 
run wif, an’ he know it, an’ den he 
putty slow at climin’ de tree; he 
know dat, too. So what you reckon 
he do. Why, sah, he jes drap down 
jes whar he am, an’ make out dat 
he dead, an’ he fool ebery one but Mister 
Culled Man. You kin beat him, and you 
kin pull him, an’ you kin twist him: but he 
aint nebber move a hair; he look jes as 
dead as a door nail, an’ deader; but jes you 
took yer eye off er him fer a minnit, den 
see eff yer kin find him. Hum! he done 
vaparate jes like de earf swaller him up. 
“Ole Mister "Possum aint much on society 


“De ’Possum an’ de 


‘*Cyaint fool de culled man.”’ 
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—<doan’ care fo’ meetin’s 
an’ social gatherings. He 
jes like ter stay by his- 
self in de woods, curl 
Mh, hisself up in de tree durin’ 
f de daytime, an’soon as de ole moon 
done riz, he stretch hisself and 
done ‘low it time ter git up an’ fill 
up dat holler what he feel in his 
stomach. Straight he make fer de 
’simmon tree, an’ here an’ dar he 
pick up a bug er a worm; en ef 
dey is a chicken coop in de neigh- 
borhood, why, bless yer soul! he 
done lib so long whar de black 
man is dat he done gotin ter de black 
man’s ways an’— well! darisshuah 
ter be one pullet missin’ by mo’nin’. 

“Dat de ’possum done exist jes 
as he is now, an’ de ’simmon tree 
aint changed in yeahs an’ yeahs am 
gospel troof. All odder animal am 
change, we know dat, an’ ef ’twarn’t fer 
de ‘possum we might not hab de ’simmon 
tree, an’ ef we aint hab de ’simmon tree we 
aint hab a fat ‘possum; an’ wifout de ’sim- 
mon an’ de ’possum, de culled man done hab 
a big hunk er joy took out er his life. So 
you done find, dey is all growed up toged- 
der—de ’possum dependin’ on de ’simmon 
tree, an’ de culled man dependin’ on bofe.” 











By CHARLES 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


T IS the lonesomest station in the coun- 
try, according to both officersand men, is 
Fort Benson. There isn’t a city within 
200 miles, and the only settlements that can 
be reached inside of a day’s march are a 
couple of hamlets occupied principally by 
traders in chemical whisky or painted dem- 
oiselles from over the line, whose smiles 
have caused as many deaths as the whisky. 
It would be unwise to say how many times 
in the month Captain Weyer cursed the luck 
that had assigned him to a place like this, 
which he found especially trying after the 
gaieties of Fort Greene, with its winter 
society from town, its music and stir, its 
dances, and v'sitings of pretty women. Not 
that Captain Weyer had the least right to 
think about the girls, nor did he, in any dis- 
loyal way, for his wife held her own in Fort 
Benson in respect of looks and manner, 
and the captain loved her dearly. Likewise 
he loved his boy Fred, now going on twelve, 
and already destined for West Point, in his 
father’s mind and in his own. 

Captain Weyer commanded C troop of the 
Twenty-first Cavalry. The garrison consisted 
of this and two other companies, under com- 
mand of Major Brann, who was accounted a 
pretty strict disciplinarian—people did not 
always say martinet. 

In a place like this men are thrown upon 
each other in a way that you can’t under- 
stand in the East. Think of having nobody 
to fight or play cards with if you wander 
a single mile from the flagpole! For the 
fort is in the desert—the vast, gaudy, dusty, 
windy, unwet desert; sand and sage brush; 
brush and sand; with the background of 
lavender mountains pocked with more 
brush, tipped with white for a few days in 
winter, and sloping to the valleys and plains 
in ancient beaches that dip down into seas 
of hot air, whose only denizens are taran- 
tulas, scorpions, centipedes, and horned 
toads, unless you have the luck to stir up a 
rattler. To be sure, a few cows do stray 


into the district, from the ranches farther 
north, and die with reasonable promptness; 
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and the coyotes, seeing or scenting the car- 
rion, batten on it, and sit about it in groups, 
after the festival, singing all night as if 
their hearts would burst. The earth is hot, 
the sky is hot, and if you do come to a 
break in the desert the best you find is mes- 
quite, and cactus which takes the shapes of 
bushes, candlesticks, turbans, melons, and 
gray heads. 

Back at the foot of the mountain, where 
it gets the good of their cottonwoods and 
sycamores for fuel, and also the good of a 
creek that comes roaring out of Tecaripa 
canon for four and twenty hours after a 
‘ain, stands the fort. It has comforts that 
make it seem an oasis. The sideboards of 
the officers are generously supplied, and the 
enlisted men have their little restaurant 
where there was beer, until Congress, 
lashed by the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and the saloon owners—the 
oddest concert of powers that ever was 
brought about—destroyed the canteen and 
sent the men to the “hog ranches” when 
they wanted comfort. 

Private Gibbons was a chunky fellow, 
who had been getting dangerously near to his 
forties for the last five years, and already 
talked of what he would do when he reached 
the Home in Washington, as he must pres- 
ently, though he was hoping before it 
came to retirement that he might get his 
chevrons. 

And he would have had his chevrons long 
before if only he could have taken less in- 
terest in whisky. He had been recom- 
mended on two several occasions for ad- 
vancement to corporal; but each time, 
when he was about to get his warrant, he 
turned up missing, and had six days in 
guard house instead. There was no soldier 
in the troop more willing or more useful, 
and now that he was serving his third enlist- 
ment, he had all the distinction and privi- 
leges of a non-com., without any of the 
duties or anxieties. He felt the dignity of 
his position. As he went through the quar- 
ters and noticed anything out of place he 
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would remark: “Mosely, is that the place 
for them shoes—in the middle of the floor ? 
The major ‘ll be in to inspect in ten min- 
utes.” Or it would be: “Finnigan, you 
have a right to put a little soapoline and 
elbow grease on that belt plate”; or, “the 
fellow that made that bed ’ll get five dollars 
and ten days for it, and serve him bully 
right if he got a bobtail.” 

The rookies objected to these orders at 
first, but when some of them had been rated 
by their officers, or even fined, for not mend- 
ing their ways, they knew that Gibbons was 
a good man to Wy) 
pattern upon, 
except at pay 
time, for then 
he fell from 
grace, with a 
splash, and was 
not a pattern 
for anybody. 
He never so 
far drowned his 
consciousness 
that he lost his 
caution. He was 
generally back 
at the post be- 
fore tattoo, and 
would waver 
along the 
wagon road be- 
hind the 
stables,-not ma- 
king himself 
conspicuous by 
marching 
straight to 
quarters; and 
would bring up, 
presently, at ar, 
Yet Lee’s. 

Yet Lee was 
the laundryman at the fort, and he con- 
ducted a little restaurant where the fellows 
could have ham and eggs and spuds and 
tea when they tired of bull beef and 
son-of-a-gun and coffee, and had a quarter 
of a dollar. He knew when it was pay day, 
and always had a lamp in the window of his 
adobe shack on that evening. And sure 
enough, at a little before tattoo, there would 
be a fumbling knock at the door, and the 
Chinaman, smiling expectantly, would open 
it and find Gibbons sitting on the step in a 
tired attitude, but with a determined coun- 








** Does my trousers look drunk !”? 
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tenance, and there would be some such talk 
as this: 

“Hullo, Miste’ Gibbin! ” 

“ A’lo, Yet.” 

“Nother blanigan, Miste’ Gibbin ?” 

“Nother branigan, ye pagan—ye pig- 
tailed, secrew-eyed, ape-nosed son ’v ’n army 
mule—you ’n yer bass-drum face, ’n yer 
opium teeth—you wit’ yer—” 

“Allee light, Miste’ Gibbin. 
money ?” 

“Don’t I always want money ?” 

“Come back when blanigan gone. Can 

have two dol’—thlee dol’. Pay fi’ dol’ next 
time pay day.” 
“Talk of Shylocks, now. Listen to your- 
self, will yer? 
Wonder you 
haven’t been 
shot ‘by or— 
orders.” 

“He, he! Offi- 
cer, he come 
get money too, 
bime-by. Not 
can lun post 
*thout Yet Lee.” 

“See here, 
Yet. I want 
some coffee— 
strong coffee— 
and gi’ me a 
cup o’ that ice 
water to put on 
me face and 
neck. A-a-ah! 
That’s goo-hoo- 
ood.” 

‘Gimme ten 
eent, Miste’ 
Gibbin.” 

MNO: you 
take me for 
Bay-rum 
Rothschild, or for th’ United States Treas- 
ury? Turn out a little more of that coffee.” 

“Not got ten cent, Miste’ Gibbin ?” 

“How would I have ten cents, when I 
was just down to the hog ranch?” 

“Not got fi’ cent, Miste’ Gibbin ?” 

“Youre a grasping mon-o-po—Ye're a 
trust. A trust that never trusts. Ye’re a— 
hullo! how did I come to have that left? 
There’s ten cents, or my name’s Dennis. 
Now, will I get a beer with it, or will—” 

“ Thankee, Miste’ Gibbin.” 

“Give me that back, ye heathen.” 


Want 
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“Time for tattoo, Miste’ Gibbin.” 

*“T'll come back to-morrow and push in 
yer face. Gi’ me ‘nother taste o’ that coffee. 
Does my trousers look drunk? Brush the 
mud off that knee.” 

But as one is always bruising a sore 
finger and biting on a hollow tooth, even so 
does one exhibit his iniquities, no matter 
how he seeks to hide them. Gibbons was 
reasonably sure to run against Captain 
Weyer when he had the least wish to meet 
him. The captain would halt, and Gibbons— 
though without orders— would stand fast, at 
attention. 

“Drunk again, Gibbons?” the captain 
would remark. 

“T don’t think so, sir,’ Gibbons would 
reply, saluting. 

‘‘But you were last night, you raseal. 
Your eyes are bloodshot. You were lying 
out in the sage brush, to sleep it off.” 

“Indeed no, sir. I was in quarters.” 

“Then what are those leaves and chips on 
your coat ? And—phew! See that you don’t 
go within five rods of the magazine with 
that breath.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Gibbons, what’s the matter with you? 
Haven't you any self-respect ?” 

“ T have, sir.” 

“Then why do you act like this ?” 

“T suspect it’s want of the right kind of 
society, sir. Soldiers is all right, in their 
way, but they’re a husky lot, and they use 
tough language to one another, and one 
wants something more refined like.” 

“ And you get refined society up the creek 
there, at Mudville, don’t you?” 

“ Well, may be, sir, it’s the need of seeing 
different faces. When I look around the 
barrack and see Grogan and Thompson and 
Lockwood and Evans and the rest, I want 
to punch their heads, just as I guess they 
want to puneh mine, sir.” 

“That’s the whisky in you. You're not so 
badly off. Here’s a billiard room for you, 
and a bowling alley and ecards and a good 
library; and you men can get up a show 
whenever you like and we'll always send 
the band and help you out; and you’re not 
hard worked. I’ve had my eye on you for 
promotion for a long time, Gibbons.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“But I can’t do anything for you while 
you behave like this, can I?” 

“T suppose not, sir.” 

“What kind of an example would you be 


for the new men, now, if you wereasergeant— 
dusty, dirty, groggy, with your hair every 
which way, and your coat unbuttoned, and 
the laces coming out of your leggings ? Come, 
Gibbons, brace up, for heaven’s sake. You're 
a good soldier, except about pay time, and 
you don’t drink all your money, either. You’ve 
saved two or three hundred, haven’t you?” 

“Three hundred and eighteen, sir.” 

“ Well, if you can do that you ean do bet- 
ter. I want you to get a pair of chevrons. 
Now, I’m not going to punish you this time, 
but—here comes the officer of the day. 
Look out for yourself. Are you on fatigue 
this morning ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then go to quarters and sleep it off. 
Elope now, lively.” 

“ Much obliged, sir.” 

Rumors floated over, now and again, of 
discontent among the Indians, and for two 
or three days there would be firing drill and 
target practice—less for the need of preparing 
the men than of convincing the Apaches, 
likely to be scouting among the hills, that 
the Twenty-first Cavalry was ready for 
trouble. These rumors seldom disturbed the 
order of things at the fort, and it was that 
very confidence which had in some cases 
proved the undoing of the forces. 

Little Fred, as they called him—for he 
was not large, albeita wiry youngster — could 
handle a Flaubert rifle, and was expecting 
promotion to a Krag carbine as soon as he 
was quite up to carrying it. He had potted 
small game and had decided to bring in a 
bear some morning. And now, his mother 
being absent in the East, visiting her family, 
matters were very much as he would have 
them. Corporal Jurgens, with Private Red- 
field, of C troop, had a hunting pass, and 
Fred announced that he’d be blessed if they 
should leave without him. So his father 
gave consent, with the understanding that 
the boy was to keep with the men, but to 
fire his rifle, as a signal, if they were acci- 
dentally separated. They were not to take 
horses this time, for they were going west- 
ward, up into timber, and off the trails. 
They expected to do some deer stalking. 
Fred was good for ten miles a day afoot, and 
perhaps twice that, even among the hills, so 
there was only a pack mule to bring in the 
game and carry the outfit—a dog tent, blan- 
kets, provender, cooking pans, and car- 
tridges; and with the caution not to go more 
than twenty miles from the post, and to be 
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in by nightfall on the third day, the three set 
off in good spirits, Fred refusing to ride 
the mule. Captain Weyer, standing in the 
door at headquarters, twirled his mustache 
thoughfully, but his face lighted with a 
smile as he saw how manfully the young- 
ster trudged beside the corporal, up the road 
toward Mudville. 

This wason Monday morning. On Wednes- 
day the quartermaster of the post walked 
briskly into the office of Major Brann. 















“ There’s 
somet hing 
wrong with 
our wire,” 
he said. 
“I've tried 
four separ- 
ate times, 
for ten min- 
utes each 
time, to get 
Grindst one 
siding. I 
want to 
know why 
we don’t get 
that last is- 
sue of belts.” 

* Perhaps 
they’ te 
asleep at the 
other end.” 

“No, there 
are two of 
them at the station this week, and one of 
them would be up and around. The wire's 
down. That’s my belief.” 

“ No high winds lately ?” 

“No. No high winds.” 

“Tndians, do you think ?” 

Captain Weyer gave a start. He did not 
fear the Apaches. He had made himself 
respected by them in more than one en- 
counter. But Fred! If—but, pshaw! The 


Indians were not such fools as to come with- 
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Edging slowly around the bush as the Indian ascended.”’ 
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in striking distance, and the party would be 
in before night. 

* Well, it looks a little like it,” the quar- 
termaster answered. “Still, you can’t tell. 
Maybe there’s been another hold-up at 
Grindstone, and the station men are dead.” 

“ Orderly!” commanded’ the major. A 
bronzed young trooper stepped in at the 
door. “Your horse is out here, saddled, 
isn’t he?” 

* Yes, sir,” replied the soldier. 

“ Ride down the trail for, say, six or 
eight miles, and see what's the mat- 
ter with the telegraph wire. Hit a 
gait and be back here, lively. Take 
your revolver and carbine. Here—use 
these glasses when you come out on 
Agate Point, and see if anything's the 
matter down at Grindstone.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the trooper van- 
ished. 


“Wouldn't it be as well for me 


to make that trip, major?” asked Captain 
Weyer. 

“Oh, I hardly think so, captain. I doubt 
if there’s anything in it. If there is, you can 
put in the time better by looking over your 
men. But first, 1 want to straighten out 
these requisitions for your troop. 

The two officers had spent less than an 
hour in the untangling of a snarl of red tape 
when the major’s orderly galloped up from 
the east, winded, dusty, his horse in a lather, 
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“ Well, what did you see?” asked Captain 
Weyer, rising as he caught a little of the 
man's excitement, and without waiting for 
his superior to ask the question. 

The major glanced sharply at his officer, 
but said nothing. 

“It’s eut,” exclaimed the orderly, “about 
five miles below. Cut with a chisel!” 

“Hm! And did you go on to Agate 
Point?” 

“No, sir. I thought it was best to come 
straight in and tell about the wire.” 

“ Right.” 

“But from the ridge I didn’t see any 
smoke in the direction of Grindstone.” 

“ This looks like trouble. That’s some of 
Hogus Billy’s work,” exclaimed the major, 
nervously drumming on his table. Then he 
sprang up. “ We'll have those inspections 
now. If the Apaches are off the reservation 
they must be put back.” 

Captain Weyer blenched slightly. 

“Are your men all here?” asked the 
major. 

“Two of them are on hunting leave— 
and my boy is with them.” 

“ Not little Fred ?” 

“Yes” 

“Oh, well, there may be nothing in this 
afterall. The hunters are most likely way 
out of sight in the mountains. Then, even if 
these devils have taken the war path, it’s 
too soon for any trouble to have come to a 
head. Do you want to look for the boy, 
Captain? If so—why—of course, we need 
you—but—” 

Captain Weyer was about to leave the 
room. He saluted, and answered in a steady 
voice, “ My duty is here, major.” 

“ Thank you, captain. You can, of course, 
send out a couple of scouts to look for your 
party, or warn them, if you like.” 

“T doubt if it would be of any use. They 
should be in to-night.” 

“T hope all’s for the best. Orderly, have 
them sound the assembly.” 

While this stir had been going on at head- 
quarters, Private Gibbons had seen an odd 
thing up in the woods. He had been in charge 
of some of the prisoners working at the con- 
duit, on the day before, and had lost a silver 
match box from his shirt pocket. This 
trinket he prized, for it was rumored among 
the men that it had been given to him by 
one of the fair—and not one of the fair at 
Mudville, either. He had gone up to the 


canal bed to look for it. He was alone, for 
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the fatigue party was not to go up that day 
till afternoon. Whether he found the box or 
not is not recorded —and in the end it will be 
seen that it does not greatly matter; but 
while he was searching he smoked, and in 
order to prolong the smoke he rambled far- 
ther along the cutting than there was really 
need to do. It wasa brute, a villain of a pipe, 
he had, in all noses but his own. 

As he shuffled along the dry canal, he 
raised his head to blow a cloud from his 
mouth, when he caught a glimpse of a figure 
at the edge of the road below, looking up 
and down the valley with needless caution. 
Gibbons paused, naturally and carelessly, 
for a moment, then he took the pipe from 
his mouth, crouched a little, so as to 
show merely the top of his head above the 
cutting, and gazed curiously, intently, for 
the figure was that of an Indian, with feath- 
ers in his hair. Gibbons knew from his way 
of looking about that the Indian had not 
seen him. The parapet of earth thrown out 
of the ditch almost concealed the soldier, 
anyway, while the Indian was for a mo- 
ment in the open. 

At a third of a mile Gibbons could not 
identify the man. It was not Black Wolf, 
from Grindstone, and it was not Dave Bent- 
leg, from Mudville—that disgraceful settle- 
ment three miles up the valley. It was a 
stranger, and on some manner of scouting 
enterprise. He had a gun, and Gibbons had 
none. So, as the Indian turned his back for 
an instant to look up the road, the trooper 
leaped out of the trench and knelt in a 
thicket of greasewood, where a mesquite 
shadowed his face from the sun. He pressed 
his thumb into his pipe, put out its fire, and 
dropped the awful implement into his 
pocket. The Indian, at first assuming care- 
lessness, stepped lightly into the wooded 
tract and began to climb the mountain. He 
bent more than was necessary, and stopped 
often to look and listen. He was especially 
cautious as he approached the canal, and 
advanced by slow degrees so as to look into 
it. Finding it was empty, he crossed it, 
Gibbons edging softly around the brush as 
the Indian ascended, so as to keep in shelter. 

Eh, what was that? Bugles! The assem- 
bly! At eleven o'clock! What did it mean? 
The Indian stood fast behind a fallen rock 
and looked off at the fort, half a mile and 
more away. Gibbons was a prey to conflict- 
ing emotions. Should he obey the summons, 
run down, and take his place in the ranks, 
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thereby showing to the Indian that he had 
been watched—and maybe get a_ bullet 
through his head—or should he wait and see 
what this performance meant? “Boots and 
Saddles” rang from the trumpets. Gibbons’ 
heart gave a throe of anxiety and remorse ; 
but he could not leave his place. The men 
began to swarm out of the barracks and fall 
in. There was a bustle of officers up and 
down the line. After atime D troop wheeled 
out and started toward Grindstone. The 
other companies were seemingly dismissed, 
yet they lingered about the parade ground 
as if expecting further orders. Presently the 
Indian turned and went along the mountain 
side at a stooping trot, for perhaps three 
hundred yards. There, after glancing cau- 
tiously in all directions, he faced to the 
north, toward the gap where the old trail 
from Fort Jasper joins the road which leads 
west out of Fort Benson, and looked long and 
intently, as if trying to make out something 
at a distance. Then with a start, as though 
he had seen what he had looked for and 
was going to meet it, he ran nimbly down 
the slope and disappeared. 

“ Now, what the devil was that cuss up to?” 
cogitated Gibbons. “ Did he see me, and 
was this a play to throw me off, or has he 
his people in hiding up the gap?” He gave 
up the search for his match box. So soon as 
he felt it safe to leave his hiding place he 
struck out for the fort, with good long strides, 
not descending to the road, but going diag- 
onally down the mountain, and ere many 
minutes was with his troop. Captain Weyer 
looked at him sternly. “ Gibbons,” said he, 
“you're in condition, I hope.” 

“Tam, sir.” 

“ What made you late?” 

“T ought to speak to the major, sir.” 

“He has no time now.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but 1 think there’s In- 
dians up the canon,” 

“ What have you seen ?” 

“A seout—looks to be an Apache—has 
just been overlooking the post from that 
point, up yonder. Then he looked up the 
gap as if he was trying to make out some- 
thing a good way out on the Fort Jasper 
road—his own people, likely.” 

“You saw him?” 

“From the brush, at the canal.” 

“ Good !”- 

“ Am I excused from missing the eall, 
sir?” 

“Ves, you rascal. Come with me.” And 
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Captain Weyer hurried Gibbons to the major. 
Troop D had already set off to reconnoitre. 
Troops A and B were under arms at the 
fort. Two gatlings were to be masked in 
the brush at the western edge of the ground, 
where they were to command the canon. 
Captain Weyer was told to take his troop 
dismounted into the pass, reconnoitre from 
some high point} and then “develop” the 
enemy, if there was one to be developed. 

“T'll take my men along the canal cut- 
ting,” he explained to Major Brann. 
“From there we can watch the road and 
command the gap, if we discover anything ; 
and we'll also be out of the range of our 
gatlings, if the gunners should turn loose 
and get excited. Then the earth that has 
been thrown out makes an excellent breast- 
work.” 

“Take your men to quarters, captain; 
give them bread and coffee, and be under 
way in ten minutes.” 

And in ten minutes Troop C was fagging 
up the hill, following the route by which 
Gibbons had descended, each fellow with his 
magazine chock-a-block, his belt full of ear- 
tridges, and four men following with boxes 
of ammunition. More would be sent from the 
fort if the major heard firing. Old fighters 
never tackle Indians without plenty of 
powder. Wigwaggers were stationed at 
headquarters and near the lower end of the 
canal, where they could not be immediately 
seen by any war party coming down the val- 
ley, and the order was to give no bugle calls 
or make any other sound that might be 
heard at a distance. The men of C troop 
climbed steadily, springily, as becomes lads 
of rough and tough stock and army train- 
ing, and as they reached the cutting they 
jumped in, lightly. 

“Sit down in the trench,” commanded 
Captain Weyer, “and keep quiet. No smok- 
ing, and no skylarking.” Skylarking, with 
a band of murderers possibly within a mile 
of them! 

The captain and his first lieutenant were 
walking up the canal bed, looking eagerly 
along the road and through the gap which 
opened into it. Gibbons was with them, 
explaining where he had seen the scout, how 
he was armed, dressed, and painted; then he 
paused and sniffed sharply. “The wind’s 
west, isn’t it, sir?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” answered the captain. 

“T think there’s a fire in Mudville, sir. 
Some of the shacks. It isn’t a grass fire, nor 
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yet a fire in the trees. It’s wood that 
has paint on it—and other things than 
wood.” 

“ He’s right, Bradley,” observed the cap- 
tain to his lieutenant, after a long breath, 
with his face to the west. 

“ Right he is,” exclaimed Bradley. ‘ Look! 
You ean see a bit of smoke there to the left 
of the cottonwoods.” 

* What it mean? No word about 
those fellows leaving the reservation. They 
ean’t be such consummate fools as to attack 
the post!” 

“It wouldn't be likely of any other peo- 
ple—but Indians; and yet, if they were 
six or eight hundred strong they could make 
it unpleasant, for a moment. One troop has 
pulled out, you know, and we couldn't get 
back for some minutes, if we had to.” 

“T wish to God Fred hadn't gone with 
that hunting party!” the captain exclaimed, 
pacing nervously to and fro. 

“ Hush, sir,” whispered Gibbons. “I think 
I hear something.” 

The captain, with a strong downward wave 
of the hand toward his troop, imposed silence. 
Every man either sat or knelt a little lower, 
and the younger fellows gripped their car- 
bines asif expecting them to get away. 

“] think it’s only the wind,” ventured the 
lieutenant, after a pause. * Let me go up 
the ditch to the bend. There’s a glimpse of 
the upper road from there.” He bent his 
head and walked almost on tiptoe for a hun- 
dred yards. Then he started, and crouching 
lower yet, so as to be concealed by the em- 
bankment, returnedatarun. “The Apaches! 
Hundreds of them—coming—hell bent, down 
the road.” 

‘Not through the gap?” 

“No, from Mudville. They expect to sur- 
prise the fort.” 

“ Let Jennings look out for the signaling. 
Steady, now, men,” crdered Captain Weyer. 
as he strode back to his command. ‘ The 
Indians are coming. Don’t show yourselves 
till lgive the word. Then rise and fire at 
will. Fire low, remember. Aim carefully. 
Back to your place, Gibbons.” 

“Hark! I can hear the horses now.” 
Thus the lieutenant. 

Captain Weyer leaned against the little 
breastwork and watched, anxiously. A light 
wrinkle could be seen on his forehead. It 
was not there usually. At the moment a 


does 


careless whistle was heard in the road be- 
the whistle of a boy. 


low- - 
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“Good God! It’s Fred!” cried the cap- 
tain. ‘“ Where is he?” 

From under the shade of a willow clump 
little Fred appeared, with his Flaubert on 
his shoulder and two rabbits hanging from 
it. He was whistling a negro melody that 
was just then popularatthe barracks, and was 
trudging manfully, though wearily, toward 
the fort. The dust of the Apache horde was 
rising among the trees but a little way be- 
hind. 

“Fred!” His father said this in a loud 
whisper, and placed his foot in a position for 
leaping out of the ditch. The road was a 
hundred and fifty feet below, and the boy 
did not hear. 

“The men will need you, captain,” remon- 
strated the lieutenant. “Let me go.” 

Captain Weyer turned upon his troop a 
look of dumb appeal and agony. The men 
were rising to peep into the road. Gibbons, 
who had guessed the situation, sprang to his 
feet and looked over the parapet. 

“Down with you,” ordered a sergeant 
near him. 

“Sh! It’s the eaptain’s boy.” 

The advancing cloud of dust was near. 
Fred heard the rumor of oncoming hoofs, 
and stopped in the middle of the road to 
look. His attitude was quite unconcerned, 
for he probably thought that one of the 
troops was out for practice. 

“Captain!” It was Gibbons’ voice, in an 
eager whisper. The officer bent forward 
and put his hand before his face. 

“Tl have him.” At the word Gibbons 
flung down his gun, leaped the bank, and 
ran down the slope, springing like a deer. 

“ Hello, Gibbons!” cried little Fred, as he 
heard and saw the trooper descending upon 
him. “Jurgens and Redfield sent me home, 
confound ’em. They think they’ve got the 
track of a bear, so—” 

“Hush! Get on my back. Quick! The 
Apaches!” 

Without a word the boy flung his rifle 
into the brush, caught Gibbons about the 
neck, and jumped up. pick-a-back fashion, 
and the soldier started to seale the slope. It 
is easier to go down a hundred and fifty feet 
than it is to scramble up again, especially 
when there is a weight to carry. Gibbons 
stumbled and slipped, recovered, dodged to 
right and left, making for cover of the mes- 
quite; but when he was half way there was a 
mighty pounding of hoofs below, and the 
Apaches came into sight. 




















There was no doubt 
about it. They were on 
the war path; a fierce 
looking 
¢om- 
pany, 
indeed 


in their 
bravery of 
paint, 
feathers, 
beads, \ 
scarlet 
eloth, and 
metaltrap- 
pings. Gib- 
bons step- 
ped on a 
loose rock, and it 
bounded down the hill 
with a crash. A dozen 
of the Indians stopped 2 
so suddenly as almost 
to throw their ponies 
back on their haunches. 
A loud murmur went through the company. 
Several rifles were lifted. Gibbons rolled 
over. “Get off,” he said to the boy; “let 
me earry you.” And picking up Fred, as one 
would catch up a baby, he scrambled on. 
Fred saw his father’s head above the para- 
pet and waved his hand. 
“Look out for Gibbons 
shouted the captain. “Fire!” 
Before this order had all been spoken 
there were a dozen reports below. Like an 
echo came from the breastwork a peal of 
savalry rifles, followed fast by jarring, scat- 
tering shots. The Indians were taken by 
surprise and thrown into confusion; half a 
dozen of them dropped; some seized a 
broken arm or leg with a ery more of anger 
than of pain; many galloped for cover, and in 
half a minute all had dismounted and were 
shooting across the backs of their ponies, 


he scrambled on.’ 


and Fred.” 
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** Picking up Fred, as one would catch up a baby, 
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Thin, acrid clouds drifted up the air— clouds 
filled with crackling fire where the breast- 
work dimly lined itself. From above and 
below came shouts, commands, encourage- 
ments; yells of triumph and yells of hate. 
The fight was on. 

Gibbons, in no danger from the parapet, was 
in full sight from the road. He ran, he 
walked, fell, found himself, took a step or 
two, rested, and went on, always keeping 
Fred before him. Captain Weyer, at the 
left of his men, sprang over the breastwork, 

rushed down to his 
=== ——__ boy, caught him in 
his arms, stumbled 
up, and almost 
threw him into the 
shelter of the ditch; 
ran down again, 
and, seizing Gib- 
bons by the arm, 
hurried him up 
the last twenty or 
thirty feet of the 
ascent. The bul- 
lets sang over- 
head, and spat and 
thumped in their 
ugly way, throw- 
ing up chips of 
rock and handfuls 
of sand; the little 
trees shed their 
leaves witha snap. 
Acorporalreached 
over the bank and 
helped to lift Gib- 
bons into the ditch. “ Here comes B troop,” 
cried a soldier eagerly, pausing in his fire 
to look down at the fort. 

“Hurrah!” came from the men. There 
were answering shouts of defiance from the 
savages, 

Captain Weyer looked toward his boy, 
and the load on his heart arose. “I lost my 
rifle,’ complained Fred. “Can't I have a 
sarbine this time ?” 

Gibbons did not help himself. He was 
placed on the ground with a jacket for a 


pillow. 
“Ts B troop coming, Danny?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 


“Tt is. We have ’em licked,” replied a 
brawny fellow who had been swearing over 
the sticking of a cartridge in his magazine. 

Gibbons closed his eves and smiled faintly. 
“T’'d like to celebrate it with a drink,” he 
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murmured, There was a grateful odor of 
whisky under his nose. He opened his eyes 
again. Captain Weyer was on his knee be- 
side him, and was offering his flask. 

“Tt isn’t customary, sir,” he protested. 

“ Drink, Gibbons,” commanded his officer. 
And Gibbons obeyed orders. 

“That's powerful good, captain.” 

“Can I do anything for you—old man?” 

“Would you mind, sir, taking my hand ? 
Thank you, sir. I've not been a very good 
soldier, but I’ve been sober for the last two 
pay days, sir.” 





A Football Player 


“T know it, Gibbons. You area good sol- 
dier—the best. I shall have you mentioned 
in orders.” 

* And do you think there’s a chance for a 
couple of —a couple —stripes ?” 

“You have my word for it. Itll be three 
stripes at the first vacancy.” 

“ Was that taps, sir?” 

“Taps? No. Can Ido anything for you? 
Tell me anything I ean do, Gibbons. What 
is it? Don’t you hear?” 

Gibbons did not hear. 
promoted. 


Gibbons had been 


A FOOTBALL PLAYER 


By EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY 


If I could paint you, friend, as you stand there, 


Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 


Watching the tortured bladder slide and glide 


Under the twinkling feet; 


arms bare, head bare, 


The breeze a-tremble through crowtufts of hair; 


Red-brown in the face, and ruddier, having spied 


A wily foeman breaking from the side, 


Aware of him. of all else unaware; 


If I could limn you, as you leap and fling 


Your weight against his passage like a wall; 


Clutch him and collar him, and rudely cling 


For one brief moment till he falls—you fall; 


My sketch would have what art can never give— 


Sinew and breath and body; it would live. 
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prominent feature of our small ship, 

and next to this good quality she must 
sail well; at least before free winds. We 
counted on favorable winds; and so they 
were experienced the greater part of the 
voyage that soon followed. 

Exposures and disappointments by this 
time had told on health and nerves, while 
long quarantines, expensive fumigations, and 
ruinous doctor’s visits, had swept my dollars 
into other hands. However, with still a 
“shot in the locker,” and with some feelings 
of our own in the matter of how to get home, 
we set to work with tools saved from the 
wreck —a meagre kit—and soon found our- 
selves in command of another ship. 

For the building of the new ship we had 
an axe, an adze, and two saws, one one-half 
inch augur, one six-eighths and one three- 
eighths augur bit; two large sail needles, 
which we converted into nailing bits; 
one roper, that answered for a punch; and 
most precious of all, a file that we found 
in an old sail-bag washed up on the beach. 
A square was readily made. Two splints of 
bamboo wood, by careful contrivance, served 
as compasses. Charcoal, pounded as fine as 
flour; and mixed in water, took the place of 
chalk for the line. 

Where a hole larger than the six-eighths 
bit was required, a piece of small jack-stay 
iron was heated, and with this I burned out 
the six-eighths hole to any size required. So 
we had, after all, quite a kit. Clamps, such 
as boat-builders use, we had not, but made 
substitutes from the crooked guava tree and 
from massaranduba wood. 

Where timber from the wrecked cargo 
would not answer our purpose, trees from 
the neighboring forest were felled to make 


Se meres tae should be the most 





up the deficiency. Some of these woods that 
we sought for special purposes had queer 
names, such as arregebah, guanandee, bate- 
tenandinglastampai. This latter we did 
not use the saw upon at all, it being very 
hard, but hewed it with an axe, bearing in 
mind that we had only one file; whereas, for 
the edged tools, we had but to go down to 
a brook hard by to find stones in abun- 
dance on which to sharpen them. 

The many hindrances encountered in the 
building of the boat will not be recounted 
here. Among the least was the jungle fever, 
from which I personally suffered. But all 
that and other obstacles vanished at last, 
or became less, before a new energy which 
grew with the boat, and the building of the 
craft went rapidly forward. There was no 
short day system; but we rested on the Sab- 
bath, or surveyed what had been done 
through the week, and calculated how to 
take things during the coming week. 

The unskilled labor, such as sawing the 
cedar planks, of which the greater part was 
made, I let out to the natives, who saw in a 
rough fashion, always leaving much planing 
and straightening to be done, in order to 
adjust the timber to a suitable shape. The 
planks for the bottom were of ironwood 
one and one-quarter by ten inches. For the 
sides and top red cedar was used, each 
plank, with the exception of two, reaching 
the whole length of the boat. This arrange- 
ment of exceedingly heavy wood in the bot- 
tom, and the light on top, contributed much 
to the stability of the craft; the ironwood 
was as heavy as stone, while the cedar, being 
light and elastic, lent buoyancy and supple- 


ness. 
The fastenings we gathered up in various 
places, some from the bulwarks of the 
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wreck, some from the hinges of the doors 
and skylights; some were made from the 
ship’s metal sheathing, which the natives 
melted and cast into nails; and some pure cop- 
per nails were procured from the natives, 
ten kilos of which I paid for in copper coins, 
at the rate of two kilos of coins for one kilo 
of nails. The same kind of coins, called 
dumps. eut in diamond-shaped pieces, with 
holes punched through them, entered into 
the fastenings as burrs, for the nails. A 
number of small eyebolts from the spanker- 
boom of the wreck came to good account 
for lashing bolts in the deck of the new ves- 
sel. The nails, when too long, we cut to the 
required length, taking care that the cut-off 
ends should not be wasted, but remelted, 
along with the metal sheathing, into other 
nails. 

Some cearriage-bolts, with nuts, which I 
found in the country, came in very handy; 
these I adjusted, when too long, by slipping 
on bloeks of wood of the required thickness 
to take up the surplus length, putting the 
bloek, of course, on the inside, and counter- 
sinking the nut flush with the planks on the 
outside. Then screwing from the inside out- 
ward, the planks, put together *lap-streak ” 
fashion, were drawn tight, and held as ina 
vise. 

These screw-bolts, seventy in number, as 
well as copper nails, cost us dearly: but 
wooden pegs, with which also she was fast- 
ened, cost only the labor of making. The 
lashings that we used here and _ there 
about the frame of the cabin cost also 
next to nothing, being made from the 
fibrous bark of a tree which could be 
had in abundance by stripping it off. So, 
taking it by and large, our materials were 
not expensive, the principal item being the 
timber, which cost about three cents a super- 
ficial foot, sawed or hewed. Rosewood, iron- 
wood, and cedar or goldwood were all about 
the same price, and very little in advance of 
common wood; so, of course, we selected 
the best. 

These various materials, put together as 
best we could shape and join them, made a 
craft sufficiently strong and seaworthy to 
withstand all the buffetings of the sea, upon 
which, in due course, she was launched. 

My builders balked at nothing, and on the 
13th day of May, the day on which the 
slaves of Brazil were set free, our craft was 
launched and named Liberdade (Liberty). 
Her dimensions were thirty-five feet in 


length over all, seven and one-half feet 
breadth of beam, and three feet depth of 
hold. Who shall say that she was not large 
enough ? 

Her model I got from my recollections of 
Cape Ann dories, and from a photograph 
of a very elegant Japanese sampan, which 
I had before me on the spot: so, as might 
be expected, when finished, she resembled 
both types of vessel in some degree. Her rig 
was the Chinese sampan style, which is, I 
consider, the most convenient in the whole 
world. 

This was the boat—canoe I prefer to eall 
it—in which we purposed to sail for North 
America and home. Each one had been busy 
during the construction, and past misfor- 
tunes had all been forgotten. Madam had 
made the sails—and very good sails they 
were, too! Victor, the sarpenter, rope- 
maker, and general roustabout, had per- 
formed his part. Our little man, too, had 
found employment in holding a hammer to 
elinch the nails, and in giving much advice 
on the coming voyage. All were busy, I 
say, and no one had a thought of what we 
were about to encounter from the port offi- 
cials further up the coast; it was held by 
them that a passport could not be granted to 
so small a craft to go on so long a voyage 
as the contemplated one to North America. 

Then fever returned, and I was foreed to 
go to bed, remaining there three days. 
Finally, it came to me that in part of a medi- 
cine chest, which had been saved from the 
wreck, was stored some arsenicum, I think 
it is called. Of this I took several doses 
(small ones at first, you may be sure), and the 
good effect of the deadly poison on the 
malaria in my system was soon felt trickling 
through my veins. Increasing the doses 
somewhat, I could perceive the beneficial 
effects hour by hour, and in a few days I 
had quite recovered. 

About this time —as the astrologers say— 
a messenger came down from the Alfandega 
(Custom House), asking me to repair thither 
on the following day. This filled me with 
alarm. True, the messenger had delivered 
his message in the politest manner; but that 
signified nothing, since Brazilians are always 
polite. This thing, small as it seems now, 
“ame near sending me back to the fever 
again. 

What had T done ? 

I went up next day, after having nightmare 
badly all night, prepared to say that I wouldn’t 
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Captain Slocum Builds a Large Canoe on Which to Return 
Home After the Wreck of the A guédneck in South America. 
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do it again! But the kind administrator, I 
found, had no fault to charge me with; he 
had a good word, instead. The little Liber- 
dade, he observed, had attracted the notice 


of his people and his own curiosity, as being 
“a handsome and well built craft.” This 
and many other flattering expressions were 
vented, at which I affected surprise, but se- 
eretly said, “I think you are right, sir, and 
you have good taste, too, if you are a cus- 
toms officer.” 

The drift of this flattery, to make a long 
story short, was to have me build a boat for 
the Alfandega, or, his government not allow- 
ing money to build new, he naively asked — 
pointing to one which certainly would require 
new keel, planks, ribs, stem and stern-post — 
if I could not repair one! 

To this proposition I begged time to con- 
sider. Flattering as the officer’s words were, 
and backed by the offer of liberal pay, so 
long as the boat could be * repaired,” I still 
had no mind to remain in the country and 
risk getting the fever again. But there was 
the old hitch to be gotten over, namely, the 
passport, on which, apparently, depended 
our sailing. 

However, to expedite matters, a fishing 
license was hit upon, and I wondered why I 
had not thought of that before, having been, 
once upon atime, a fisherman myself. Head- 
ing thence on a new diplomatic course, I 
began to fit ostensibly for a fishing voyage. 
To this end a fishing net was made, which 
would be a good thing to have, anyway. 
Then hooks and lines were rigged and a cable 
made. This cable, or rope, was formed from 
vines that grew very long on the sandbanks 
just above tide-water, several of which, 
twisted together, made a very serviceable 
rope: being light and elastic, it was es- 
pecially adapted for a boat anchor rope, 
or storm drag. Ninety fathoms of this rope 
was made for us by the natives for the sum 
of ten milreis ($5.00). 

The anchor came of itself, almost. I had 
made a wooden one from heavy timber, but 
a stalwart ranchman coming along one day, 
brought a boat anchor with him, which, he 
said, had been used by his slaves as a pot- 
hook. “ But now that theyare freeand away,” 
said he, “I have no further for the 
crooked thing.” A sewing machine, which 
had served to stitch the sails, was coveted by 
him, and was of no further use to us. In ex- 
change for the machine the prized anchor 
was readily secured, the owner of it leaving 


use 
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us some boot into the bargain. The wooden 
anchor was stowed away for a spare bower. 

These arrangements completed, our craft 
took on the appearance of a fishing smack, 
and I felt somewhat in my old element, with 
no fear of the lack of ways and means, when 
we should arrive on our own coast, where I 
knew of fishing banks, and where at least 
clams could be found, perhaps oysters, 
too. Anyhow we were again afloat. A doeu- 
ment which, translated, read: * A license to 
‘atch fish inside and outside the bar,” was 
readily granted by the port authorities. 

* How far outside the bar may this earry 
us ?” Lasked. 

* Quien sabe!” said the officer. 

* Adieu, senor,” added the polite official, 
“we will meet in heaven!” 

This meant, you can go since you insist 
upon it: but I must not officially know of 
it: and you will probably go to the bottom. 

Having at last the necessary document in 
our possession, we took in stores for the 
voyage, as follows: sea biscuits, 120 pounds; 
flour, 25 pounds: sugar, 30 pounds; coffee, 
9 pounds. This, roasted black and pounded 
fine as wheaten flour, was equal to double 
the amount as usually prepared in North 
America. It afforded us many a delicious 
cup. Of tea we had 3 pounds; pork, 20 
pounds; dried beef, 100 pounds: baccalao 
secca (dried codfish), 20 pounds; 2 bottles of 
honey, 200 oranges, 6 bunches of bananas, 
120 gallons of water. A small basket of 
yams, and a dozen sticks of sugar-cane 
served by way of vegetables. Herra mate 
we procured in abundance, and I got me a 
new bombelia, the old one having been lost in 
the wreck of the Aquidneck. 

Our medicine chest contained Brazil nuts, 
pepper and cinnamon: no other medicines 
or condiments were required on the voyage, 
except table salt, which we also had. 

One musket and a earbine, which had 
already stood us in good stead, together 
with ammunition and three cutlasses, were 
stowed away for use in case of necessity. 

I stowed the light goods in the end of the 
eanoe, the heavier amidships and along the 
bottom, in this way economizing space and 
lending stability to the eraft. Over the top 
of the midship stores a floor was made. A 
tarpaulin roof was built, supported by a 
frame of bamboo three feet above the deck 
and twelve feet long, affording us sitting 
room of four feet from floor to roof. During 
fine weather this cabin was thrown open, 
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and we had all the room there was between 
our ship and heaven. 

Precautionary measures were taken in 
everything, so far as our small resources and 
skill could reach. The springy, buoyant 
bamboo was used wherever a stick of any 
kind was required. The frame and braces 
for the cabin, yards for the sails, and guards 
on her top sides, were all made of light 
bamboo. Each joint in the bamboo was an 
air-chamber of several pounds buoyant ¢a- 
pacity, and there were a thousand joints. 

The most important of our stores, particu- 
larly the flour, bread and coffee, were her- 
metically sealed; had our eraft turned over 
at sea no great harm could have come of it 
for all was so arranged that she would not 
only right herself, but should bring her 
stores right side up, in good 

and it would 
been then 


« order, 
have 


‘ The end of a line was extended to 
Liberdade, and she was towed by 
the stout steamer toward Rio.”’ 


only amatter of bailing her out, and of set- 
ting her again on her course. As it turned 
out, however, no such adventure awaited us. 

While the possibility of many strange 
occurrences was felt by all of us, the danger 
which loomed up most in the bos’n mind was 
the sharks. A fine specimen was captured 
on the voyage, showing five rows of pearly 
teeth, and every tooth as sharp as a lance. 

It is said that some of these monsters have 
nine rows of teeth. That they are always 
hungry is admitted by persons of great ex- 
perience. I have seen sailors bathing often 
in the face of a terrible danger from sharks: 
why they do so is past my comprehension. 
Their business is to face danger, to be sure ; 
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but thisisa needless exposure, and the penalty 
is sometimes a life. Iam aware that a shark 
is a coward, but to say that he will not seize 
upon a person in motion would be a mistake. 
It is true I never saw a shark swallow a 
man, and this argument is sometimes used 
against the contention that they do swallow 
men. It is true, also, that I never witnessed 
a cannibal feast nor a murder, but I believe 
that such things have taken place. But. 
leaving the subject, I gladly return to the 
voyage of the Liberdade. 

The efficiency of our canoe soon mani- 
fested itself; for on the 24th of June, after 
having sailed about the bay some days to 
temper our feelings to the new craft and 





shake things into place, we crossed the bar 
and stood out to sea, while six vessels lay 
inside, * bar-bound”—that is to say, it 
was too rough for them to venture out. 
These seamen stood on the point as we put 
to sea and crossed themselves, shouting that 
the bar was *erudo.” But the Liberdade held 
to her course, the crew never regretting it. 
The wind from the sou’west was the 
moderating side of a pampeiro which had 
‘aged for several days, and left a heavy 
swell that broke and thundered on the bar 
with deafening roar as our ship came out 
abreast. But, nothing loath, she bounded 
through the inner line of breakers like a 
fish. It was triumph number one for Lib- 
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erdade, and the feeling of hope in her now 
beat high. 

Large waves broke furiously about the 
‘anoe as she forged ahead, often standing 
her literally on end; but not one swept dan- 
gerously over her that day as she traversed 
the difficult channel. 

The pilots of the ships in the harbor had 
not misjudged the bar; a ship of deep draft 
could not have passed, for even in the channel 
itself the sea broke heavily ; but for the fair- 
way buoy we could have discerned no chan- 
nel at all, for all was broken water about 
the extensive shoal. The outer buoy we saw 
over a feather-white sea while the Liberdade 
headed for it under shortened sail. Stem- 
ming the sea and current, she passed buoy 
after buoy close aboard, till finally the last 
tossing buoy cameabreast, when a wave threw 
both canoe and buoy aloft and toyed them 
on its crest. The Liberdade surged forward 
down the sloping sea and on. A clanking 
chain, that would moor a thousand tons, held 
the buoy twirling back in place, and we saw 
it next moment buried dismally under a great 
wave astern. The Liberdade had cleared the 
storm of breakers intriumph. Then squaring 
away before the wind, she spread her willing 
sails and flew over the sea like a bird. The 
problem of our home-coming was solved. It 
required confidence and some courage to 
face the first storm in the small bark, after 
years in large ships: but it would have re- 
quired more courage to turn back after 
thoughts of home had taken hold of our 
minds. 

Then, too, the boating trick came back 
afresh to me, the love of the thing itself 
gaining ground as the little ship stood out. 
And my erew, with one voice, said: * Sail 
on!” the heavy South Atlantic swell roll- 
ing in upon the coast as the Liberdade reeled 
along, at the ten fathom line toppled over 
into roaring combers, and warned us froma 
nearer approach to land. 

It was evident that our safest course was 
a long way from the shore, out where the 
mountainous seas, though grand, were yet 
regular. There they raced under our little 
eraft as she drove forward. In twenty-four 
hours from Paranagua bar we entered Santos 
Heads, tearing her sails into shreds and 
sending her into Santos under bare poles. 
It was altogether a great experience for our 
worthy and noble ship Liberdade. 

Chaneing upon an old friend, the mail 
steamship Finance, Captain Baker, about to 
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sail from Santos for Rio, the end of a friendly 
line was extended to the Liberdade, and she 
was towed by the stout steamer toward Rio, 
the next day, as fast as she could wish to go. 
My wife and youngest sailor took passage on 
the steamer, while Victor remained in the 
‘anoe with me, and stood by with an axe 
to cut the towline in case she should sheer. 

“Look out!” said Baker, as the steamer 
began to move ahead; * look out that I don't 
snake that canoe out from under you.” 

“Go on with your mails, Baker,” was all I 
could say, “don’t blow up your ship with 
my wife and son on board, and I will look 
out for the packet on the other end of the 
rope.” 

Baker opened her up to thirteen knots, 
but the Liberdade held on! The line that 
towed her was one and one-third inches in 
diameter, and ninety fathoms long. This, at 
times, when the steamer surged over seas, 
leaving the canoe on the opposite side of 
a wave astern, would become as taut as a 
harp-string, and again would slacken and 
sink limp in a bight under the forefoot, 
but only for a moment; the steamer’s next 
plunge ahead would snap it taut again, pull- 
ing usalong witha heavy, trembling jerk. 
Under the cireumstanees straight steering 
was imperative, for a sheer to port or star- 
board would have finished the career of the 
Liberdade, by sending her under the sea. 
For that reason the trick of twenty-four 
hours fell to me—the older and more ex- 
perienced helmsman. But I was all right, 
and not over-fatigued, until Baker cast oil 
upon the * troubled water.” I soon got tired 
of that. 

Victor was under the canvas covering, 
with the axe still in his hand, ready to cut 
the line—which wasso arranged that he could 
easily reach it from within—and cut instantly, 
if by mischance the canoe should break her 
course. I was afraid that the lad would be- 
come sleepy. and, putting his head * under 
his wing” for a nap, would forget his post, 
but my frequent cry: “Stand by there, Vic- 
tor!” found him always on hand, though 
complaining the dizzy motion. 
Heavy sprays dashed over me at the helm, 
seeming to wash away the sulphur and brim- 
stone smoke of many a quarantine. Most 
truly the wetting brought great enjoyment 
to my mind. 

Confused waves rose high above the gun- 
wale of the canoe; but she rode over them 
all in safety. 
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The eaptain of the steamer ordered oil 
cast over from time to time, relieving us of 
much spray and sloppy motion, but adding 
to my discomfort, for much of the oil blew 
over me and in my face from the crest of 
the waves: this grew worse and more dis- 
tasteful asthe ship neared Rio, and a shorter 
and sharper sea came up from a strong land 
wind ahead. Said the captain then to one 
of his mates, an old whaler by the way— 
whalers from some unaccountable reason 
have never too much regard for a poor mer- 
chantman—* Mr. Smith, hoist out more of 
that oil.” “Aye, aye, sir.” said the old 
“ blubber hunter,” in high glee: and in less 
than five minutes from the time the order 
was given I was smothered in grease, and 
the canoe was oiled from keel to truck. 

“She's all right now!” bellowed Smith. 

“That's all right,” roared Baker; but I 
thought it was all wrong. The wind was in 
our teeth, and before we crossed Rio bar Thad 
swallowed enough oil to cure any amount of 
consumption. 

Baker, I have since heard, said he wouldn't 
have cared much if he had drowned Slocum. 
The great danger, so it appeared to me, was 
in the risk of being poisoned by bad whale 
oil. I was bound not to cut the line that 
towed us so well, and I knew Baker wouldn't 
let it go, for it was his rope. 

The voyage of the Liberdade, so far, was 
thrilling and satisfactory to us all. It proved 
beyond a doubt that we had in this little 
craft a most extraordinary sea boat, for the 
tow was a thorough test of her sea wor- 
thiness. 

At Rio I found that my fishing license 
could be exchanged for a pass of greater 
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import. This document had to be procured 
through the office of the Minister of Marine. 

Commander Marquis, of the Brazilian 
navy, recommended me to His Excellency 
the Minister of Marine, * out of regard,” he 
said, “for American seamen,” and when the 
document came it was “passe especial,” and 
had on it a seal as big as a soup plate. A 
port naval officer then presented me to the 
good administeradore, who also gave me a 
passe especial, with the seal of the Alfandega. 

I had to procure only a bill of health now, 
when I should have papers enough for a 
man o’ war. Rio being considered a healthy 
place, this document was readily granted, 
making our equipment complete. 

I met at Rio, just before sailing, the quiet, 
elderly gentleman, Captain Roberts, whose 
face had been smashed by the bully who 
shipped to smash things on the Aquidneck. 
Roberts gave me two very nice hams, along 
with many good wishes. 

I had met also our minister, whose office, 
with other duties, was to keep a weather eve 
lifting in the interests of that orphan, the 
American ship. Said he: * Captain, if your 
Liberdade be as good as her papers (docu- 
ments given by the Brazilian officials), you 
may get home all right.” By our Brazilian 
friends the voyage was looked upon as a 
success already achieved. 

* The utmost confidence,” said the Journal 
Opiz, of Rio, “is placed in the ecool-headed, 
audacious American mariner, and we expect 
in a short time to hear proclaimed in all the 
journals of the Old and New Worlds the safe 
arrival of this wonderful little craft at her 
destination, ourselves taking part in the 


glory.” 


(To be continued, ) 
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PISTOLS 





WITH PEDIGREES 


By JOHN PAUL BOCOCK 


HE oldest pistol with a pedigree, un- 
doubtedly, is the one described by 
Disraeli in the “Curiosities of Lit- 

erature.” 

‘¢There is a laughable picture in a village in 
Holland in which Abraham appears ready to 
sacrifice his son Isaae with a blunderbuss ; but 
his pious intention is entirely frustrated by an 
angel urining in the pan.” 


The splendidly finished wheel-lock, used 


was just such another inlaid wheel-lock 
Such also was the piece with which Montes- 
quien, Captain of the Guards of the Duke 
of Anjou, gave the coup de grace to the 
Prince de Condé on the field of Jarnae in 
1568. But the pistol is too honest for 
assassins; it raises its own hue and ery. It 
is also uncertain in unskilful hands, even at 
murderously close quarters. Clive, who revo- 
lutionized the empire of the Moguls, found 





From Captain M. J. Long’s Collection of Man-killers. 
Ferry Horse Pistol. 
Third, a ‘‘ Pepper Box.” 


by Charles IX. when he sniped Huguenots 
from his palace window, is reproduced in 
this article as a type of the semi-precious 
weapons of the sixteenth century, whose 
cost was too great to warrant their use by 
common soldiers. The pistol with which the 
Duke of Guise - 
of Vassy "—was shot from ambush in 1563 


best known as “the Butcher 


as he rode up into the woods, with a song 
of Horace on his lips, after fording the Loire, 





Numbering from the Top: First, a Harper's 


Second, a Percussion-lock Pistol, Hammer Under Barre} 
Fourth, a Lowmoor Single-shet 


it so when, ina suicidal moment, he snapped 
the pistol twice at his own head. Maxim 
Gorky, the young Russian on whose shoul- 
ders some people are to-day looking to see 
Tolstoi’s mantle fall, shot a bullet into his 
body in 1888— with a pot-metal revolver, no 
doubt —and eseaped serious injury. There 
were many excuses for flint locks. Even the 
two percussion pistols which the would-be 
assassin of President Jackson attempted to 














use in 1835 missed fire, one after the other. 
Although eye-witnesses described these per- 
cussion pistols as curiosities, the flint-lock 
having been by no means superseded at 
that time, Samuel Colt was already devising 
the chambered revolver, which, within a 
few years, drove the single-barreled per- 
cussion-cap weapons of the Lowmoor and 
other types almost out of use. But not 
altogether, for Captain M. T. Long, of Dan- 
ville, Ky., from whose collection of pistols 
a group is here reproduced, has a Lowmoor 
among his man-killers. 

Captain Long was an intimate friend of 
the late General Speed $. Fry, who shot the 
Confederate General Zollicoffer in the eye, 
killing him, at the battle of Mill Springs. 
The 41-ealibre army Colt’s with which this 
was done is now in Captain Long’s collee- 
tion. The 44-calibre Colt’s carried by Gen- 
eral Zollicoffer on that day is in the private 
collection of Mr. I. H. Johnston of Pittsburg. 








The Colt's 41-Calibre Pistol with which General Fry, of Kentucky, Shot General Zollicoffer. 


Marvelous accuracy was attained with the 
Colt’s percussion revolvers of the type used 
by many Federal officers. Frank James, 
with a 38-ealibre Colt’s Navy, shot a Federal 
officer from his horse, across the Kentucky 
River, in the course of an engagement in 
1865. The stream is said to have been a 
full half-mile wide, and James was on horse- 
back. Gray Eagle Tail, one of the leaders 
of the Ghost Dance War of 1890, carried a 
38-calibre Colt’s Navy, which came to him 
from his uncle, Spotted Crow. While the 
Indians never learned that aceuracy and 
rapidity of revolver fire, nor the fanning of 
the gun, which many of the so-called bad 
men of the West understood, Spotted Crow 
mastered the use of this pistol — which came 
to the writer’s collection direct from Gray 
Eagle Tail—and boasted that with it he had 
picked off more than one of Custer’s braves 
in the massacre of the Little Big Horn. 

A 45-ealibre Colt’s cartridge revolver was 





An Officer's Pistol, Found on the Battle-tield of Waterloo. 


























used on a historic occasion by United States 
Marshal David Neagle in 1889, at Lathrop, 
Cal. Judge Terry, whom Neagle shot in 
performance of his official obligation to pro- 
tect Justice Stephen Field of the United 
States Supreme Bench, is said to have been 
the first man on the Pacific Slope to use the 
hair trigger. The opinion of the Circuit 
Court in the case contained a_ judicial 
description of the pistol. Justice Field 
testified there that he had not carried a pistol 
since he crossed the Sierras, in 1862, with 
a 3l1-calibre Colt—an unfamiliar model— 
in his pocket. The pistols used in the duel 
between Judge David 8. Terry and David 
C. Brodrick, fought ten miles from Merced 
Lake, Cal.,in 1859, are announced 

as part of the stock of a curio 

bazar in Los Angeles. 

One constantly 
runs across pis- 
tols with 
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& Wesson to shoot out the lights in a dance 
hall in Independence, Col., on a certain 
night when it was necessary for him, as 
deputy sheriff of El Paso County, to arrest 
three notorious bullion thieves who were 
there disporting themselves in fancied se- 
curity. The lights went out promptly, and 
the arrests followed. 

From a nephew of General Winfield Scott, 
the 32-calibre six-shot revolver, made by the 
Massachusetts Arms Company, and carried 
by General Scott through the Mexican War, 
came into the writer's collection. It was of 
the rare Wesson & Leavitt patent, which by 
litigation passed shortly afterward to the 
Colt Patent Firearms Manufacturing Com- 
pany. President Page, of the Stevens’ Arms 
Company, traces these revolvers back to 
1847. 

“Stonewall” Jackson used a Dean & 
Adams revolver, as did many 
of the Confed- 







A Wheel-lock Pistol, Such as Charles IX. 
Used on St. Bartholomew's Day, in 1572. 





A Wheel-lock Pistol, Like That with Which Charles I. 





pedigrees, more or less veracious, in Califor- 
nia towns. I saw in the window ofa dealer in 
San Diego, a few months ago, a flint-lock 
horse-pistol made about 1815, which was for 
sale for the very moderate sum of $5, 
although it had once been * used by General 
George Washington.” <A second-hand, and 
I am constrained to say second-rate, dealer 
in El Paso, about the same time, had in one 
of his show windows a dozen or so assorted 
pistols with assorted pedigrees, which no- 
body who didn’t feel like paying roundly 
for the pistols was under the slightest obli- 
gation to believe. 

The Sultan of Turkey is a dead shot with 
the Smith & Wesson, army model, 38-calibre, 
with wooden grip and target sight, which 
he uses. Sherman Bell, the crack shot of 
Colorado, and personal friend of President 
Roosevelt, has at least: one pistol with a 
pedigree. Bell used his thirty-eight Smith 


Used to Kill His Own Mutton. 


erate officers, who were compelled to de- 
pend upon sidearms captured from the Fed- 
erals, or upon British and French models— 
the latter quite inferior, asa rule. The Dean 
& Adams revolvers were well made, and 
shot hard and straight. In their manu- 
facture was shown something of the skill of 
the earlier English pistol-makers, who made, 
for example, the beautiful flint-lock pistols 
supposed to have been used by the Duke 
of Wellington, which are now in the col- 
lection of Dr. Reginald H. Sayre, of New 
York. 

Of quite similar design and finish, though 
considerably smaller, were the small, gold 
mounted pistols marked * B. and Coronet,” 
sold recently in a Sotheby sale. 

The fine arms used by famous Americans 
in the ante-revolver days were mainly of 
British manufacture. Griffin, of London, 


made the silver-mounted flint-loeck which 











John Paul Jones knew so well how to use. 
The only sea captain of his time who did 
not use the cat, Jones used to say: 

‘““Whenever a sailor of mine gets vicious be- 
yond my persuasion or control the cheapest 
thing in the long run is to kill him right away.” 

It is not recorded that he had to use his 
Griffin flint-lock in the summary enforce- 
ment of discipline. 

General Lord Howe's silver inlaid and 
handsomely chased double-barrel flint-lock 
pistol—one powder pan doing firing duty 
for both charges—is in the private collec- 
tion of Francis Bannerman of New York. 
Whether Lord Howe was in haste or not 
when he left the Chew mansion, where he 
made his headquarters in Germantown, this 
favorite weapon of his was abandoned at 
that time. The barrels are eight inches in 
length and the grip of English walnut. 
Another interesting piece in Mr. Banner- 
man’s collection, which he intends to open 


A Pair of Air Pistols, Found at Norfolk During the Civil War. 


some day as a free museum, is a single- 
barrel percussion pistol made out of gas- 
pipe by a southern boy whose father and 
big brothers had gone to the front, and left 
him unarmed at home. 

The rifled flint-lock arms made at Char- 
lottesville, N. C., for General Washington 
in 1776, or thereabouts, were genuinely 
American weapons, modeled on the long 
rifles of the frontiersmen, whose accuracy 
was deadly at marvelous ranges. The un- 
known Charlottesville gunsmith finished this 
pair of “hand-guns,” as he is said to have 
described them, with great care. Their bar- 
rels were twelve inches long, and history says 
they saved General Washington's life at the 
battle of Germantown. While we may only 
imagine their appearance—that of diminu- 
tive rifles probably —it is certain that they 
were as unlike as possible to the ornate 
pistol General Lord Howe used, probably in 
the same engagement. 








The First (from above) is an Ante-Bellum Dueling Pistol ; the Second, the Rifled Pistol with Which 
Dr Hill Killed Dr. Evans, ina Famous Kentucky Feud. 





























A pair of silver-mounted horse-pistols, 
presented by General Washington to his 
adopted son, George Washington Parke 
Custis, are now the property of General 
George Washington Custis Lee, the grand- 
son of G. W. P. Custis. They are of the 
usual flint-lock pattern of that day, and 
were given to young Custis on his entry 
into the United States Army. 

The business and social commerce be- 
tween the South and England brought into 
the southern states a number of rare foreign- 
made pieces, some of which are still to be 
found. Mr. H. C. Martin, of New York, dis- 
covered in the back room of a gunsmith in 
Norfolk, some years ago, a pair of cham- 
bered air pistols which are quite unique. 
They seem to be of Austrian manufacture. 

The gunsmiths of the 
United States had already a 
reputation at the time of the 
battle of New Orleans, 
where their hand- 
made rifles did 
much execu- 
tion across 
















the cotton-bales. 
They made pistols 
to order, now and 
then; and_ these 
pieces in time acquired individual reputa- 
tion. General Jackson deferred his famous 
duel with Charles Dickinson until he could 
secure from the south a pistol which had 
won laurels and could be relied on. Then he 
shot Dickinson “through and through,” and 
killed him, “across the Kentucky line.” 
Jackson's may have been one of the choice 
weapons made by Mills, of Harrodsburg, in 
1790. 

There is no maker’s name on the single- 
barrel flint-lock pocket pistol which Daniel 
Boone earried, and which is now the chief 
ornament of the collection of Captain J. Lew 
Ballard, of Kentucky. Only the lock and 
barrel are preserved, the stock having rotted 
away in the ruins of the Boone cabin. The 


short barrel would indicate English work- 
manship rather than the handicraft of Mills, 
or of the anonymous artist of Charlottes- 
ville. 


Such a smooth-bore piece would not 
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This Silver-Mounted English Pistol Belonged to a 
Scottish Excise Officer in 1750, was Taken to 
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be dangerous with the old-fashioned round 
ball used in the rifle of that day at a hun- 
dred feet. 

Some of the early American gunsmiths 
and pistol manufacturers turned out special 
pieces to order for friends and customers, 
The Henrys, who made famous rifles and 
small arms in their works near Nazareth, 
Pa., were among the most skilful and reli- 
able. Rev. Dr. J. Max Hark, the gifted head 
of the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, 
Pa., has a rare single-barrel percussion Der- 
ringer, made under the supervision of M. 
Granville Henry, for a former principal of 
the seminary. 

The Messrs. Aparicio, of New York, own 
a pair of Turkish flint-locks inlaid with 
gold and bearing in Arabic the date 1127, 
Turkish, which would indicate that their 
maker lived 190 years ago. On them he in- 


Canada in 1860, was Stolen, and After- 
ward Recovered in London. 


scribed: * Masha Allah, Wondrous Beauty "— 
or * The Work of God!” The writer has one 
of a pair of pistols made to order for Dr. 
Guillot, the grandson of the inventor of the 
guillotine. Near by this piece hang the Der- 
ringers which were captured on Captain Dick 
Taylor when the Federal troops took Rich- 
mond. 

The naval pistols which have figured in 
important episodes of American history are 
not easy to identify. Commodore Perry ear- 
ried with him on his famous expedition to 
Japan a pair of percussion-lock revolvers of 
an early American model. Quite a different 
pistol was used by Commodore Tattnal, 
U.S. N., hero of the epoch-making incident 
at the battle of the Taku, when he, a non- 
combatant, went to the rescue of British 
gunboats lying helpless in shallow water 
under a galling fire from Chinese-Russian 
guns, because * blood is thicker than water.” 
The interesting type of Ames pistol was 
the favorite at that time in the United States 
Navy. 
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Drawing by Charles Livingston\Bull. 


The Hated Rogue of the North—the Wolverine. 























PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MISSISSIPPI 


BEAR HUNT 


By LINDSAY DENISON* 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


N THE margin of so much of the chron- 
icles of the present national administra- 
tion as have to do with Mr. Roosevelt's 

recent bear hunt in Mississippi, common 
opinion has entered the comment that it was 
a failure. And surely it did seem like a 
failure when a hunter, who for years, as 
private citizen or public officer, had made 
his outings conspicuous by the luck and 
skill with which he brought down the big 
animals which were his particular pursuit, 
went with a special train and a considerable 
retinue into a land full of bears, only to re- 
turn without having himself dealt out death 
to asingle half-grown eub— without having 
burned a grain of powder. But down in the 
Yazoo delta, in Mississippi, the President's 
bear hunt will never be remembered as a 
failure. 

“He got three bear,” they will tell you in 
Sharkey County. So at the very outset it 
is necessary to appreciate fully that: the 
Mississippi bear hunt proper is a communal 
and not an individual sport, and that the 
man for whom the hunt is organized is 
credited with all the killing done by his 
company and the pack. It was something 
of a blow to the sense of Southern hospi- 
tality — which is no stronger anywhere than 
in Sharkey County—to find that the President 
had a vigorous desire to kill a bear himself. 
It was even more of a blow to find, after 
this prejudice of the distinguished guest 
had been discovered, and a bear had been 
captured at least half-alive to await his 
pleasure, that he refused, with something 
very like seorn, to put the finishing bullet 
into it. 

From the moment the President declined to 
act as executioner for a bear which was tied to 
a tree and was too much exhausted to stand 
on its feet, the Mississippi hunters made up 
their minds that it was almost beyond possi- 


*Mr. Denison was one of three special correspondents 
to accompany the President’s party. 





bility to meet the peculiar bent of Mr. Roose- 
velt as a sportsman. They regarded the en- 
tire expedition as abnormal; and, for that 
matter, it was. 

Indeed, one of the leading Mississippi 
newspapers went so far.as to announce, on 
the second day of Mr. Roosevelt's presence 
in the state, that he and his hosts had *out- 
raged all the ethics of bear hunting” by 
arbitrary restriction of the membership of 
the hunting party. It must be acknowledged 
that this dread charge may have been in- 
spired by the discovery that this particular 
newspaper's reporter was not to be per- 
mitted to follow at the President's heels from 
dawn to sunset as long as the camp lasted. 
But fairness compels the admission that the 
accusation had in it the warp and the woof 
of truth. The “ethics” of the traditional 
Yazoo delta bear hunt could hardly be made 
to conform with that privacy and safety 
which must hedge about any presidential 
diversion. Really, it is very difficult for a 
president to play. reminded of a 
Sunday morning, in the Little Sunflower 
camp, when the President rode off into the 
woods alone and without a gun, to rejoice 
himself with that luxury of solitude which 
a president enjoys more rarely than any 
citizen of these United States; he had hardly 
crossed the ford into the tangle beyond the 
river, when one of his hosts ordered Holt 
Collier, the negro guide, to follow and keep 
him in sight. 

“TI suppose.” the President said after- 
ward to a friend, that the dear kind folks 
were afraid something would jump out of 
the woods and bite me.” 

The President's first invitation to join a 
Mississippi bear hunt came from Governor 
Longino, of Mississippi. He was informed 
that Governor Heard, of Louisiana. and 
some twenty or thirty other distinguished 
statesmen and planters and business men of 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Mississippi, would 
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be of the party. With the most cordial de- 
sire to become acquainted with these repre- 
sentative southerners, the President could 
not bring himself to contemplate their in- 
vitation approvingly. It is even reported 
that he compared the prospect of the pro- 
jected hunt to the leading of a charge of 
savalry on a herd of cattle in the stock- 
yards. As has been admitted before. there 
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wondering how he could go hunting down 
there without taking a great crowd along, to 
him came Stuyvesant Fish, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Mr. Fish knows 
his railroad from Chicago to New Orleans, 
as well as the farmer's boy knows the path 
from the barn to the cow pasture. He knewall 
about the bear country. He knew bear hunt- 
ers, and he then and there invited the Presi- 


Holt Collier, the Famous Negro Scout, Guide, and Bear Hunter. 


are some forms of sport against which Mr. 
Roosevelt seems to have an unreasoning 
prejudice. 

But the invitation set him to reading over 
again Wade Hampton’s chronicles of Missis- 
sippi black bear chasing. From them he 
gathered that there was still, fairly close at 
hand, an opportunity to enlarge his experi- 
ence in hunting big game. While he was still 


dent to enjoy a bear hunt without political 
complications, and without becoming one of 
an invading army in the swamps. The 
President accepted gladly. Mr. Fish wrote 
to Mr. John M. Parker, of New Orleans, a 
cotton factor, whom he knew had hunted 
in the delta. Mr. Parker wrote to E. C. 
Mangum, of Sharkey County, who owns and 
manages four cotton plantations on the edge 
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of the bear cane brakes. Mr. Mangum wrote 
to Holt Collier, the negro guide, former Con- 
federate scout and a marked character 
through all the delta; to Major George 
Helm, to Hugh Foote, and to Leroy Perey, 
all erack .shots and all familar with jungle 
hunting, as every planter and Mississippi 
gentleman must be. Mr. Fish wrote to Judge 
Dickinson, the general solicitor of the rail- 
road. Mr. Roosevelt, asked to invite a 
guest, sent for John Mellhenny, a young 
man of New Orleans, who had been under 
lis command in Cuba. It was, of course, 
understood that the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Cortelyou, and the President’s 
surgeon, Dr. Lung, should accompany him. 
It will be seen, therefore, that with the sin- 
cerest desire in the world to keep down the 
membership of the party, there were already 
ten white men in it. What would have been 
the number if there had been forty hosts, 
most of them men whose political situation 
was such that they could not afford to alien- 
ate a friend by declining to issue an extra 
invitation, would require a census expert to 
determine. 

Of course, the President cannot stir from 
Washington without a following of stenog- 
raphers, for his own emergencies, and fed- 
eral guards and press reporters. Only 
one stenographer went down to Missis- 
sippi, and he was left at the railroad to 
receive despatches at the telegraph station. 
As no anarchists or lunatics inhabit the 
Sunflower wildernesses, the federal guards 
likewise remained at the railroad. The num- 
ber of reporters had been officially cut down 
to three, representing the three news agen- 
cies, which, between them, supply news to 
every newspaper in the world, and these 
three were furnished with passes to the 
camp, but necessarily made their headquar- 
ters at the telegraph station. The absence 
of the President in the woods makes it pos- 
sible for wicked and malicious persons to 
make money in Wall Street by circulating 
false information of startling importance 
unless rumor is forestalled by the knowledge 
that the press associations are as closely in 
touch with the President as anybody ean be, 
and will send out the first news concerning 
anything that he does and anything that 
may happen to him. 

But against all the rest of the world, the 
road between Smedes’ plantation and the Lit- 
tle Sunflower camp was guarded by negroes 
armed with repeating rifles, These pickets 
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were armed not only with guns, but with 
“white man’s orders,” which made the guns 
more than empty threats. This was demon- 
strated. A young man of Vicksburg con- 
temptuously facing the muzzle of one of 
these rifles on the outskirts of the camp, re- 
marked meaningly that it was a new thing 
in Sharkey County for a negro to presume 
to raise so much as his little finger against a 
white man. 

“Dass all right,” stammered black Wal- 
lace, trembling with a peril which he knew 
right well was not a whit less than that of 
the young man in front of him, “but I done 
got mah ordahs fum white folks.” 

And the young man turned in his tracks, 
went back to Vicksburg, and wrote of “out- 
raged ethics.” 

They told us at first that we would come 
to a horrible end, if we attempted to follow 
the trail to the camp without a guide. They 
told us painful stories of men lost in the 
jungle, with nothing but lizards and snails to 
eat and bayou water to drink. It was, to be 
sure, hardly as plainly a traveled road as 
Broadway, but we were unable to discover any 
reason why one wide enough awake to see a 
blazed tree a hundred feet ahead should ever 
lose himself on it. The road from the Smedes 
siding ran for four miles through Smedes 
and Kelso plantations, wide stretches of cot- 
ton-fields once picked over, but now white 
again with the opening of late maturing 
bolls. Back of the fields were the gaunt 
tracts of “‘deadened” timber, which defined 
the planter’s next step into the frontier be- 
tween swamp and cultivated land. Along 
the road, in the middle of the fields, and 
back in the “deadenings,” were the white- 
washed eabins of the negroes. Now and 
then a black woman appeared at a cabin 
door. There were no men in sight, either 
about the houses or in the fields at work. 
They were all over at Smedes, standing along 
the siding, regarding the President’s special 
train with awestruck eyes. Leaving the 
plantations, the road wound through four 
miles of open forest, carpeted with a brier 
tangle knee high, which made travel any- 
where out of the trodden trail almost im- 
possible. Here all the trunks were much 
darker in color for fifteen feet from the 
ground than they were above, showing the 
effect of the annual flood, which about 
Smedes is referred to only as the “Yazoo 
backwater.” Explaining the marks on the 
trees, Jim, the guide, waxed eloquent in de- 
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scribing the prowess of a Mr. Hamilton, who 
used to hunt bears through these woods in 
boats in the backwater season. 

Then came Coon Bayou, a four-mile-long 
mud gully, where the flood water caught 
and lay stagnant through all the summer 
and fall, attracting and deer and 
raccoons. A deer went trotting back into 
the bushes as we slid down the slimy in- 
cline into the bed of the bayou. <A flock of 
mallard ducks rose with a roar of wings 
and a flash of white, fifty feet beyond. 
Scrambling up the other side, we were in 
the real delta swamp. Briers and creepers 
were knit together between tree trunks and 
saplings, so that it seemed as though a sickle 
or a scythe must have been necessary for 
one who would leave the trail. There were 
banks of brier tangle twenty and thirty feet 
high, and from fifty feet to an eighth of a 
mile in length, looming up in the forests on 
either side. Time and again there were 
places where the trail had been cut out with 
axes, like a tunnel, through the jungle. In 
another mile we were in the camp. 

It was a simple enough camp. Four A 
tents in a row, on the edge of the slope 
down to the river: a big shelter tent for the 
negroes, back in the edge of the clearing: 
piles of fodder and bedding for the mules 
and horses tethered in a wide semi-circle 
between the two; in the middle of the open 
space a great cypress log, against which the 
camp-fire was built, and a bench burdened 
with water-pails and tin washbasins; at the 
end of the row of white men’s tents another 
bench, the dining-table, just too high for a 
man to eat from in comfort if sitting, and 
just too low for one who would eat stand- 
ing, and the cooking shanty; dogs every- 
where, followed about by negroes armed 
with blacksnake whips, and shouting pro- 
tests about the uttermost impossibility of 
teaching any four-footed creature the def- 
erence due to the President of the United 
States. 

The river itself, on the bank of which 
stood the camp, is a fast-flowing, mud-banked 
stream. The water is quite clear, and, ac- 
cording to report, is full of small-mouthed 
bass, which it pleases the Sharkey County 
citizens to eall* trout.” The feverish anxiety 
of everybody in camp tomake a bear face the 
President, however, was so intense that no 
one had any time for serious attention to fish- 
ing. Across the river was a jungle like that 
which hedged about the camp on the civili- 
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zation side, and extending for several miles 
over to the main Sunflower River. Into this 
jungle Holt Collier started his dogs. 

They were a pack without monotony. Old 
Remus, who has been on his last hunt as 
often as Patti has made farewell tours, was 
a gaunt and clean limbed, if decrepit, beast, 
with a foxhound’s body and a bloodhound’s 
head. Then, there were more or less pure- 
blooded foxhounds, plain “ yaller dogs” of 
the conglomerate and unlimited variety that 
hangs about, every negro cabin, and one 
lone “fice dog.” One never sees “fice dogs” 
at a dog show, somehow, but the breed is 
plainly enough defined in the South, and is 
maintained with some purity. It is more 
like the Yorkshire terrier in conformation 
than any other breed; the color is usually a 
eareless mixture of black, gray, and tawny 
yellow in varying proportions. There are 
invariably long, piratical whiskers hanging 
over the lower jaw, and if there was ever a 
fice dog of decent temper, his name has 
not been embalmed in tradition. That there 
was but one fice dog in Holt Collier’s pack 
was a serious deficiency, because the bear 
hunter relies upon the fice to harry the 
bear and bite his flanks, and run away to 
bite again as soon as the bear has turned 
his head. Jocko, Holt’s fice, was a valiant 
little scoundrel, but not equal to the emer- 
gency that confronted him the first time the 
pack came up witha bear. He fell, sorely 
wounded, in the conflict and was brought 
back to camp a helpless invalid. There- 
after none of the fights between dogs and 
bear were long enough sustained to allow 
the hunters time to catch up. Had there been 
ten more, or even five more, dogs like Jocko, 
there would have been no such opportunity 
as there has been for funny editorials. 

But that was a great fight while it lasted ; 
that fight with the first bear. The dogs 
had found his trail early in the morning, and 
had chased him four miles down the Little 
Sunflower and four miles back. It was a 
warm day, and the pace was fast. The bear 
was very, very tired. Because the bear was 
so far ahead of the dogs, and the President 
was not used to cane-brake riding, he was 
taken, against his protest that he wanted 
to ride with the dogs, to a spot past which 
Major Helm and Mr. Foote told him the 
bear must surely run. They waited there 


all the morning and late into the afternoon, 
while the tooting of the horns of Holt Col- 
lier and Mr. Parker, and the yapping and 
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baying of the pack died out of hearing. 
Now and then they heard it again, but 
never apparently approaching them. At last 
they came back to lunch. When they had 
been gone from the spot two hours or more, 
though, the bear did return. It was a sorry 
return. He was wearied nearly to death, 
and was looking for a water hole. Behind 
him, in front of him, all around him, was 
the angry and frantic pack. Spurring his 
horse almost over him was Holt Collier, 
shouting and cursing. 

« Gwan, you fool bear!” he yelled, * Gwan 
up a tree. Gwan up a tree, or I'll kick you 
up one!” 

Now and then the grim, bearded, black 
face would be turned to Mr. Parker, who 
was riding close behind, and indignantly 
complain : 

“Mr. Parker, sah, can’t you please, sah, 
come forward an’ tell dis yer bear in polite 
language dat he'll have some regyard for 
our feelin’s and dat he is desired to get 
up a tree whilst we all goes and gets de 
Colonel ?” 

But the bear lacked all the instincts of 
true southern hospitality, and kept straight 
on to his water hole. He fairly fell into it 
when he found it. The dogs piled on top of 
him, Jocko first. There was a flashing con- 
fusion of black, hairy fore feet beating them 
off—of white teeth snapping here and there 
at the squirming mass; squeals of wrath and 
pain from the dogs were lifted in a deafen- 
ing chorus. Then the bear rose straight up 
on his hind legs and stood waist deep in the 
water. In the grasp of his mighty fore legs 
he had a eurly yellow cur that was Holt 
Collier's especial pet. 

“Leggo mah dog, bear!” howled Holt, 
leaping from his saddle, rifle in hand. Bear 
and dog fell back into the muddy pool. Holt 
could not shoot without the risk of killing 
two or more of the pack. as well as the bear. 
He clubbed the rifle and leaped into the 
battle. 

“ Leggo mah dog!” he shouted again, and 
swung the stock of his gun through an 
are that landed at the base of the bear's 
skull, and twisted the steel frame of the 
stock. The bear let go of the dog; but it was 
too late; the dog was dead. The bear, too, 
seemed to lack further interest in the pro- 
ceedings: but he was not dead, and Holt 
tied a rope about him and dragged him up 
the edge of the pool and tied him to a 
tree. Five or six disabled dogs, including 


Jocko, were helped ashore. Then Holt sent 
a negro boy, who had come trailing after, 
running to camp to* tell the Colonel we done 
got de bear at bay an’ are a’ waitin’ for 
him.” 

The close of the tragedy is now historic. 
Every newspaper reader knows how the 
President stopped short when he saw what 
was expected of him, and between laughter 
and indignation requested Mr. Parker to end 
the victim’s life with a hunting knife. The 
President's hosts were very much chagrined. 

“Why, sir,” said one of them to me after- 
ward, “if I’d had the slightest idea he was 
going to feel that way about it, sir, I'd ‘a’ 
had those ropes cut off that bear long before 
he came in sight.” 

After this unhappy experience the Presi- 
dent begged in vain to be allowed to ride 
with those who were following the hounds. 
It wouldn't do, the old hunters told him. It 
wasn't the way. If he really wanted to meet 
a bear, while the bear was still enjoying 
complete energy and fighting capacity, he 
must put himself in the hands of one who 
could tell by experience which way the bear 
was going to run, and so head the beast off. 
For four days this plan was tried. The guide 
invariably guessed wrong. There were ter- 
rific rides through briers and tangles— rides 
which covered the face and hands with 
scratches, and almost dragged one from the 
saddle at every jump of the horse; there 
were nervous waits in the gloom of the 
woods, when the bear seemed to be coming 
straight to destruction. But every bear 
went the other way in the end. One cub, to 
be sure, was run down and killed by the 
dogs; another was chased nearly ten miles 
and killed by Tom McDougall, one of Mr. 
Mangum’s clerks, when there were but three 
dogs left in the pursuing pack, and not 
another man within six miles. The others 
ran until they were safely away, for there 
were no Jockoes to stop them. 

But even though he did not bring back a 
bearskin punctured with a bullet hole from 
his 30-30, and even though he had never a 
chance to bring the butt of the gun to his 
shoulder, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Fish, and 
those who accompanied them into the swamp, 
came out much richer than they went in. 
Aside from the complete freedom from offi- 
cial cares, and indeed, from a knowledge of 
what was going on in the rest of the world — 
that stenographer at Smedes was a most wise 
and valuable young man, and what little 
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filtered through him went to Mr. Cortelyou 
and not to the President—there remained 
the memory of the long talks around the 
eamp-fire at night, when Collier, sitting 
apart, as he felt that a dependent should, 
but speaking simply and fearlessly, as pe- 
came one who knew, despite his color, 
he was no less of a man than any of the 
officials or planters or lawyers or brokers 
about him, told the wonderful story of his 
life as a “white man’s negro’”—how at 
white men’s bidding he had killed white 
men and had gone unseathed; how he had 
met Union soldiers in hand-to-hand conflict; 
how he fought off a band of vigilantes that 
had planned to take his life without just 
eause. The homely figure of Swint Pope, 
cook and justice of the peace, stands out 
as he came to the dinner-table wiping his 
hands and asking Mr. Fish to exeuse him 
for a moment while he went to the outposts 
and signed some papers which had been 
brought out to him from civilization, ex- 
plaining: “They’s some appeal bonds in 
some eases I decided against yo’ railroad, 
suh.” There was the memory of Swint’s 
cooking, sweet potatoes fairly candied with 
their own sweetness, and pork gravies and 
turkey hashes, whose odors, floating through 
the wilderness, were a more certain recall 
signal to the hunters than all the horns ever 
taken from cows’ heads. There was the in- 
structive picture of Holt Collier and of some 
of the white men, too, dipping their horns 
into the water hole where the first bear had 
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died, and drinking their full of a purée of 
bear and dog and mud, all held in solution 
in water that had been standing for at 
least eight months. A northern bred man 
would have found such a dose a deadly sure 
summons to swamp fever. Then there was 
the wonderful privilege of meeting these 
gentlemen, typical of the modern South, 
with all the courtesy and consideration of 
the old days, and all the shrewdness and the 
positive progression of the new. It will be 
long, indeed, before any of the party forgets 
the frank conversations that passed up and 
down the line as they rode through the cool 
of the early morning, down bridle paths 
walled with hanging green, each man balane- 
ing a rifle on his hip, and the dogs ranging 
through the briers underfoot. 

The President’s bear hunt was a great 
success, even though it was a very different 
success from that which he may have antic- 
ipated when he accepted Myr. Fish’s invita- 
tion. And Mr. Roosevelt was sufficiently 
initiated into the nature of Yazoo Delta 
hunting to declare that, before he is three 
vears older, he will go back to the Little 
Sunflower, and, with Holt Collier as his 
only guide, will chase bears until he comes 
up with one and kills it, running free before 
the dogs. And then, he has declared, he 
will invite all his hosts of this last fall’s 
hunt to come join him and be his guests, 
and, to the full bent of their kind hearts, 
protect him from dangers and hardships 
that he does not want to escape. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


THE LIFTING OF THE 
CONJER 
By JAMES STEPHEN COMPTON 


HE waters of the Big Black eddied 
and swirled about Gabe’s dugout 
as he pushed out from shore and 

paddled to a big snag which was swaying 
to and fro in mid-eurrent like a thing of life. 
Holding to a branch with one hand, he ran 
the other down into the water as if feeling 
for something, caught hold of some unseen 
object, and quickly drew above the rippling 
surface a set line. 
The smaller, 
shorter lines to 
which the hooks 
were attached 
were now drawn 
to the surface and 
examined, 

“Nuthing this 
mawnin’ foh dem 
white folks at de 
Springs. No quah- 
tehs for this heah 
niggah unless he 
ketch de feesh,” 
grumbled Gabe, as 
with pieces of 
birds and great 
lumps of tenacious 
dough mixed with 
cotton, he baited 
the hooks and dropped them with a splash 
in the turbid waters of the river. 

“Howdy, Gabe; how come you look so bad 
this mawnin’?” called a voice officiously 
cheerful; turning in its direction, Gabe saw 
Mose Johnson, his neighbor and rival fisher- 
man. “Didn’t you get no feesh? ’Peahs to 
me hit were a pow’ful good night for de 
feesh to bite. Looka heah. I got all dese on 
my line dis mawnin’,” he shouted jubilantly, 
holding up a very fine string. The sight 
of his rival’s catch was pepper to Gabe’s 
eyes, 

“Golong. Dat may be so, but you needn't 
rub it in,” snorted the old man, as he finished 
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baiting his hooks and pulled dejectedly up 
stream to his landing. 

As soon as the dugout was safely out of 
sight, Mose whistled softly. In answer a 
woolly head popped into sight from a nearby 
cane brake, and a black boy in water-soaked 
clothing followed with some hesitancy. 

“Come down heah, Jonas, you black ras- 
cal, and he’p me tote these up to de Springs. 
What youalls laughing at anyhow?” he 
queried, as the grinning boy stepped aboard 
the skiff. With this the man made a playful 
pass at Jonas, who dodged the big black fist 
and jumped ashore. The recoil of the jump 
loosed the boat, 
and it was drifting 
‘apidly out into 
the current when 
Mose seized his 
paddle, and with a 
half dozen vigor- 
ous strokes he re- 
turned the boat to 
its original posi- 
tion. 

“Come _heah, 
now, and tote these 
feesh,” ordered the 
man with some 
asperity, as he tied 
the rope to the 
overhanging 
branch of a sweet 
gum. The _ boy, 
feeling rather than 
seeing the change in the father, obediently 
picked up the indicated string, and, without 
a murmur, followed him up the hill to the 
Springs. 

“How is it, Mose, that you are such a 
good fisherman? Here’s old Gabe that 
promised me all the fish I want every morn- 
ing, and he’s brought me only a half dozen 
little things, just exeuses for fish. Really I 
don’t know what we would do without your 
fish. The boarders are so fond of them. 
How much? A dollar did you say? That's 
pretty high, but here’s your money;” and 
the voluble old lady who ruled the Springs’ 
kitchen stopped for breath as she dropped 
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the shining dollar into the outstretched black 
palm. 

* Dunno, missus, jes’ why I has all de luck. 
I reckon it’s ‘cause of my superior intellee’,” 
replied Mose with a bow intended to be very 
impressive and dignified, as he turned to go. 

“ Dat line sho’ is conjered,” Gabe was tell- 
ing hissober-faced wife upon his return from 
the river. “I used de bes’ of bait, and I’se 
got mo’ and betteh hooks dan Mose, yit he 
ketches all de feesh. He's jes’ a gittin’ rich 
off de folks down to de Springs, but I aint 
caught enough in a whole week to keep de 
pot bilin’.” 

The next morning there was only one little 
bullhead on the set-line. Gabe took the line 
up and moved it up the river to a quiet 
bend shaded by syeamores and cottonwoods. 
Here the hooks were carefully baited and 
dropped to the bottom. It was best for his 
peace of mind that he didn’t see the little 
figure creeping stealthily through the under- 
growth and keeping a sharp eye on the dug- 
out and its occupant. As Gabe pulled up 
stream out of view the figure rose, shook 
itself, and remarked: 

“Now see if you git any feesh.” 

A couple of diminutive catfish were all 
the old fisherman found on his line the next 
morning; so another change was made, and 
again the figure followed creeping along the 
river bank through the underbrush. Five 
times was the line taken up and relocated by 
the now disheartened Gabe; five times the 
little figure followed at asafe distance to 
note the new location. A crisis was on at 
Gabe’s cabin. There was no bacon, no mo- 
lasses, and worse, no money with which to 
buy either. 

“T'll haf to get up mighty eahly in de maw- 
nin’. Look now like shootin’ a squirrel is 
‘bout de only chance we have ob gettin’ some- 
thin’ to eat,” he remarked to his wife when 
their seanty supper had been finished. 

Before the sun had peeped over the range 
of forest crowned hills east of the Big Black, 
Gabe was afoot with musket, powder horn, 
and shot pouch. Instinct rather than any 
definite reasoning on the subject led him to 
take the well-beaten path leading down to 
the river. Flickers were calling to one an- 
other from the tall timber along the river 
bank; warblers and thrushes had already be- 
gun to stir among the opening leaves in the 
tree tops where the light was strongest, call- 
ing to one another in faint chirps and cheeps 
to test their voices before beginning the 
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grand chorus to the sunrise. The varied life 
of a Mississippi forest was rubbing its eyes 
open and rousing itself to take up the work 
and play of a day in early April. 

Suddenly an unusual splash alongside a 
sunken log attracted his attention. It was 
evidently not a muskrat or a turtle that had 
slid off the log into the water. The wary 
children of the forest and stream are cau- 
tious and make but little noise. Creeping 
through the tangle of cane and rattan he 
watched the rings made by the object, 
widening out and on till they were lost in 
the ripples of midstream. Suddenly the 
thought struck Gabe, here was something 
after his set line. Determination was written 
in capitals upon the wrinkled face as the old 
man cocked his musket and seated himself 
upon a prostrate log to watch. In equally 
bold characters fright and terror were writ- 
ten upon the features of a shivering black 
boy, crouching down behind a friendly, half 
sunken log. 

A protracted bath so early inthe morning 
is not always agreeable, even in the balmy 
Southland; the boy shivered as if in an ague 
fit. Something slimy touched his foot. He 
sprang away from it, hugging his log the 
closer. The ripples made by this motion 
caught Gabe’s eye; he looked closely, but 
saw nothing more. Again that awful slimy 
thing crept up against the boy’s bare legs, 
and again he shrank closer to the log. He 
tried to push the creature away with one 
foot and seemed to be succeeding, when the 
eatfish—for such it was—suddenly turned 
and gave him a vigorous prod with one of 
its spines. The wild yell that the frightened 
boy let loose upon the morning air would 
have done credit toa full-blood Sioux on the 
war path. Attacked thus from the water, the 
boy forgot the danger threatening him from 
the land,and exposed himself above the log. 

As the smoke cleared away a much seared 
black boy crept ashore, whimpering and ery- 
ing. He was not hurt, for Gabe’s trembling 
hands had sent the musket load into the op- 
posite bank. As he stepped on dry land the 
irate Gabe seized him bythe collar and pro- 
ceeded to relieve his mind. 

‘“‘ Jonas, yo’ mizzable black scoun’rel, T’ll 
teach yo’ to conjer my line! Yo’ steal all 
my feesh and sell ‘em to de lady at de 
Springs! Go out in dar now and bring in to 
me every blessed one ob dem feesh. Hustle, 
now, orT’ll fix yo’ hide so it won’t hold watah,” 
said the old man with stern emphasis. 
































“Oh, doan’ send me in theah wheah dat 
ole slimy thing is, T’ll—I'll—” sniffled 
Jonas. 

“Yes, you will. Go right in dar or I'll 
blow yo’ haid off!” continued Gabe, who, 
with sudden appreciation of the fact that a 
bluff is sometimes as effective as the real 
thing, cocked his empty musket. 

Four times the sobbing boy went out and 
returned,with a bullhead or mullet; on his 
fifth trip he must examine the line which 
lay nearest his log shelter. He waded in, 
shivered violently, and turned back; but 
the angry eyes behind the musket convinced 
him that it would be safer to go ahead. 
With fear and trembling he fished out the 
big line, ran his hand down it, and gave a 
pull. There was an answering pull, but the 
line was strong, and soon,in spite of rushes 





and struggles, the head of an enormous eat- 
fish showed above the water. 

“Stick yo" hands in his gill and lug him 
asho’. Doan’ you let him get away!” shouted 
Gabe from the bank. 

An hour later the voluble landlady of the 
Springs was surprised to seea queer couple 
march up to her kitchen door. An old negro 
earrying a musket and walking very stiff 
and straight was driving before him a cowed 
youngster, who occasionally staggered under 
the weight of a great string of fish, con- 
spicuous among which was an immense cat- 
fish. 

“Well, Gabe,” said the landlady, “luck 
has turned your way again, hasn't it?” 

“Yaas’m,” replied the old man, pointing 
significantly, first to the musket, then to the 
cowering Jonas; “de conjer’s done lifted.” 
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BRANNIGAN 
By CAROLINE BROWN 


E was only a government mule, 
though it might be inferred from 
his name that he was an Trishman. 

His duty was to carry packs from a lonely 
supply station in Arizona to an Indian 
reservation still more solitary in the moun- 
tains. Brannigan was so sensible and comi- 
‘al that the sergeant in charge of the pack 
train gave him a Celtic name. Some of his 
traits seemed almost human, and he greatly 
preferred the company of the men to that 
of his own species. At night, when the 
camp was pitched on the lonely sun-scorched 
plain, and the men gathered about it to 
smoke and tell stories after supper, Bran- 
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nigan would join their circle instead of 
grazing with the other mules. Taking his 
position behind two of the men, he would 
thrust his long nose between their shoulders 
and listen with seeming interest to all they 
had to say. If they were serious, so was 
he; if gay, his loud bray would join their 
laughter with evident appreciation of the 
fun. As long as the men tarried around the 
fire he would remain. When they rolled 
themselves in their blankets to sleep, he 
would reluctantly join the grazing mules. 
The journey to the reservation was made 
at stated intervals, and each season brought 
its own hardships. There were no roads 


across the plains, only narrow trails through 
the coarse grass, sage-brush, and sand, and 
if a sand-storm came up, as frequently hap- 
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trails were particularly difficult through the 
mountains, being strewn with fragments of 
rough voleanic rock and broken by rugged 
gulches. Large pines grew thickly on the 
mountains, but on the plains nothing flour- 
ished save cactus, sage-brush, and a shrub 
bearing a bean called mesquit. With the 
beneficence Nature seems often to go out of 
her way to show in queer places, she has 
given this bean a quality which is a blessing 
beyond price in this arid region. If kept 
in the mouth and chewed it will allay the 
terrible suffering from thirst that not un- 
frequently overtakes one in these vast alkali 
stretches. 

One morning at daybreak the sergeant, 
detailed to convoy the pack train, set off 
with a few men and the rations for this 
mountain tribe of Indians. The Indians 
never get lost, and are employed as guides 
by the government, but the young com- 
mander concluded to start without one. 

The train marched slowly and steadily 
northward, following the trail with ease, 
and feeling no discomfort from thirst for 
the first three or four hours. They had 
sarried no water supply, relying on the 
springs which were to be found at intervals 
along the way. The sun grew hot, and 
some one discovered he was thirsty, and 
began to look for signs of water. In the 
desert there is an unwritten law that any one 
who finds water must mark the spot by 
standing two sticks upright in the ground 
some distance apart, with a third across the 
top of these two, bound securely in place 
with strings, thongs of leather, or strips of 
bark, as nails are generally out of the ques- 
tion. When stones are available they are 
used; but whether of wood or stone the form 
is always the same, and they are known as 
“water markers.” The incredibly keen eye 
of the plainsman finds them at an amazing 
distance. But now none were to be seen. 

With each hour the thirst of the little 
band increased and became more unbear- 
able. The desert shimmered with heat as 
the sun beat down mercilessly. Mirages 
appeared and vanished. The shadow of a 
cloud would have been a blessing, but a pale- 
blue cloudless sky hung over them. The 
alkali dust parched their throats and dried 
their lips till they split and bled. It filled 
their eyes till they were bloodshot and ach- 
ing nearly to bursting. To add to their 
distress not a mesquit bean had been 
found. The misery of the animals was even 
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greater than that of the men. The solitary 
horse which led the train whinnied shrilly, 
and the mules brayed piteously while their 
tongues lopped out to their fullest extent. 

All day long they had been eagerly on the 
lookout for water markers, and many a trick 
their imagination had played them. It was 
nearly sunset; the desert still stretched 
blankly around them, and only a dark, 
wavering line on the distant horizon indi- 
sated the mountains they had hoped to 
reach by mid-afternoon. Not till then did 
the young soldier give up and declare they 
had lost the trail. They at once changed 
their course, and set out toward the dark, 
line, momently growing dimmer in the twi- 
light. They plodded on through such thick 
clouds of dust that the lead horse could 
hardly be seen, and the men could scarcely 
distinguish each others’ faces. 

Suddenly Brannigan, who was in the mid- 
dle of the train, turned sharply to the right 
and bolted in a dead run over the gray, bare 
desert, now dim and eerie in the twilight. 
The horse and other pack mules followed 
frantically. 

The men could not control them, and 
thought they had gone mad from thirst. 
They tried to re-form the line, but it was 
impossible. The animals dashed away at 
the heels of Brannigan and stopped as sud- 
denly as they had set out, only about three 
hundred yards away! The men followed as 
quickly as their jaded mounts could go, to 
learn the cause of the strange actions; for 
they had grouped in one spot, and were 
pushing and squealing, kicking and biting 
savagely. When they came up the men 
found there, in a flat, parched desert, as if 
created by a miracle, a sheet of fair, spark- 
ling water, with no water markers anywhere 
near. 

At first the young commander feared it 
was only a “wallow” in which water had 
collected from rains, and that it would not 
be sufficient for them all, for it was about 
three feet across and but afew inches deep, 
or that it might be unfit for use. But it 
proved on tasting fo be sweet and pure, and 
he commanded the men to fill their canteens 
first. While some were engaged at this, 
others were fighting off the mules, now 
frantic with thirst. To their surprise, after 
all the canteens were filled, the water was 
neither diminished nor roiled, but remained 
as clear and plentiful as when they first 
found it. When the animals were allowed 
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to drink they returned again and again to 
the water. The company rested by this fair 
water in the desert place for a time, and 
made water-markers in every direction: 
then it set off, refreshed and hopeful, for 
the distant mountains. In the camp among 
the foothills that night Brannigan and his 
virtues furnished the theme for all the 
stories told, and he was voted the hero of 
the hour. 


A BATTLE WITH GOLDEN 
EAGLES 


By DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON 
URING the summer of 99 James G. 


Hartson, Harry M. Merrick, and 
myself, all of us students in the 


Territorial Uni- 
versity of New 
Mexico, spent sev- 
eral weeks in the 
Cerrillos Moun- 
tains doing prac- 
tical field work 
in geology. One 
bright morning 


Merrick and I sad- 
dled our ponies, 
intending to skirt 
the southern and 
western bases of 
the range, and if 
possible find some 
canon cutting 47 
through toward 
the northeast, 
where we understood the turquoise mines of 
the American Turquoise Company of New 
York were located. Then we would return 
to camp along the eastern side of the 
mountains. 

After our breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
Merrick and I galloped away. Just before 
reaching the cliffs it occurred to us that if we 
could reach the summit we could easily map 
in the adjacent country, and so further our 
work very materially. 

We had hardly dared to hope that the per- 
pendicular wall would afford any means 
of ascent, but were happily disappointed. 
Water washing down the face of the rock 
had worn a sort of crevice in one place—a 
very uncertain stairway, to be sure, but 
nevertheless worth trying. It was decided 
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that I should go first, so fastening my geo- 
logical hammer in my belt [ began the slow 
and laborious climb. Jagged points of rock 
and protruding ledges afforded a foothold, 
and where these were lacking a crevice 
could usually be found into which I could 
thrust the stout handle of my hammer, and 
so draw myself up. When 1 at last reached 
the top I was surprised to find that a deep, 
wide crevice separated me from the main 
ledge beyond. I found myself on the erest 
of a narrow ridge, which extended north 
and south as far as I could see, flanked on 
one side by the face of the cliff, and on the 
other by the sheer wall of the deep crevice. 
I had searcely finished taking in the sit- 
uation when I heard a ery of warning from 
Merrick—* Watch out! Lie down!” <Al- 
most at the same instant there came to my 
ears the shrill scream of an eagle from above 
me. As I crouched 
down on my knees 
and took my ham- 
mer from my belt, 
the bird came 
swooping down to 
within a hundred 
feet above me, and 
continued to hover 
about, screaming 
angrily all the 
time. I had no 
weapon for de- 
except the 
hammer,and must 
| confess to a feel- 
4 ing of considera- 
ble relief when 
Merrick joined 
me. Merrick selected a heavy stone with one 
sharp, ragged edge as his weapon; for 
scarcely had he reached the summit of the 
cliff when his hammer slipped from his belt 
and tumbled over the side of the precipice 
to the rocks below. We were anxious to cap- 
ture the bird as a trophy of our adventure. 
But in order to do this we must induce him 
to come nearer. We hurled stones at him, 
but these he easily avoided, and continued 
expressing his anger in defiant screams. 
While we were planning other methods of 
attack, we were treated to another surprise. 
From far up among the peaks to the north 
cam@pthe answering cry of the mother bird. 
Then we realized that the screams of our 
enemy were not alone angry challenges, but 
ealls for help as well. 
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As soon as the mother bird joined her 
mate the two commenced a series of evolu- 
tions which kept us on the alert all the time 
in order to avoid a surprise. Wheeling 
about above us, first one and then the other 
would swoop quickly down at us, then dart 
off to one side, and back up above us again. 
Crouched on our knees on the narrow ridge, 
we would watch our opportunity and strike 
at them as they darted by. But we found it 
much more difficult to cope with an eagle in 
the air than we had anticipated. Unerring in 
judgment, quick as a flash in every move- 
ment, the birds gave us no opportunity to 
get in an effective blow. 

The uncomfortable thought now came to 
us that we were really trapped, and that in 
a most exasperating manner. We could not 
retreat, because the moment we attempted 
to descend the precipitous wall we knew 
the eagles would probably attack us; and 
any annoyance while making that perilous 
descent would likely result in a fatal fall. 
We had either to kill the birds, or else wait 
until they would leave us of their own ac- 
cord. The latter outlook was very discourag- 
ing, especially as their nest was probably 
near at hand. If we could find the nest and 
attack it we could no doubt bring matters 
to acrisis. With this end in view we started 
to crawl along the ridge toward the north. 
Only a short advance was necessary to con- 
vince us that we were going in the right 
direction, for the eagles renewed their at- 
tacks with more determination than ever. 
Progress was slow, the enemy disputing 
every foot of the way. We would crawl 
along on our hands and knees, keeping our 
eyes on the birds. When one of them would 
dart toward us we would crouch down and 
strike at it with all our might. 
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Merrick was in front, and as we neared a 
small ledge-like projection on the outer side 
of the ridge, he cried out triumphantly, 
“There it is!” I did not have time to see 
what “it” was, although I knew he meant 
the nest. Merrick’s ery was the signal 
for battle royal. Had we ever dreamed 
what ugly fighters even very small eagles 
‘an be, we would never have risked a con- 
flict on such dangerous ground. Both birds 
attacked Merrick with a ferocity I never saw 
equaled. Darting at his face, they confused 
him so that his rapidly repeated blows were 
of little effect. 

I knew that if I could but get a good op- 
portunity to use my hammer, things would 
be different. My chance soon came. Swoop- 
ing down on Merrick’s shoulder, the mother 
bird determinedly withstood my companion’s 
frantic endeavors to dislodge her long 
enough to give me time to strike. In des- 
perationI put all the strength I could com- 
mand into the blow, and the eagle fell help- 
lessly over the face of the cliff. Instead of 
being frightened away by the death of his 
mate, the other eagle continued the battle 
with renewed fury. But with only one of the 
enemy left to contend with, we soon over- 
came him, Merrick bringing him down with 
a lueky blow across the neck. 

Merrick’s shoulder had suffered an ugly 
flesh wound, and his heavy sweater and coat 
alone saved him from a more serious injury. 
The pain was forgotten, however, in the flush 
of victory. His prize was quite dead,and we 
found later that the blow had broken itsneck. 

We found my victim lodged in the top of 
a small cedar near the base of the cliff, and 
not yet dead. A blow across the neck ended 
her sufferings; and mounting our ponies, 
we rode back toward camp. 





























SKATING JUST FOR THE 
FUN OF IT 
By J. V. GILLMAN 


LEARNED professor of psychology 


once said he could deseribe the 


whole trend of a man’s past life, if 
the man would tell the mental images which 
arose when the professor pronounced cer- 
I tried the plan the 


tain words of a series. 


WHEN THE WATERS ARE FROZEN 


American heart —a little closer than swim- 
ming. 

Then, withthe same subjects, I pronounced 
the word “skate.” Their written descrip- 
tion of the resulting visual images proved 
that the recollections closest the hearts of 
five were those of their earliest skating days. 
The other answers had a certain interest. 
One described a racing scene, at the national 
championships, last year. The writer of it 
said he had never skated, had weak ankles 





** And tandem lines.’ 


other day—only a little changed. I wanted 
to know which was the dearer to the aver- 
age heart—skating or swimming. So, after 
swearing seven men to tell the truth, I said 
“lake.” When the answers had been written, 
I found that the word had called up in five 
minds a sheet of ice; in two, water. I am 
aware that the professor mentioned would 
pronounce this experiment valueless, on the 
ground that there were an insufficient num- 
ber of instances (I think that is the phrase), 
but, nevertheless, so far as it goes, it shows 
that skating is mighty close to the average 
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or something, and so had no personal ex- 
perience to fall back on. The seventh saw 
a rink with men and women, and one woman 
in particular, who had blue eyes and—but, 
since he confided later that his engagement 
is to be announced at Christmas, I east his 
answer out as induced by local and tem- 
porary disturbances, and hence irrelevant. 

I rather think these experiments will 
justify me in saying that our most permanent 
recollections of skates and skating are those 
very early ones when we were not sure 
whether we would keep our feet or land on 
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our heads, but finally could glide along with 
something that suggested the flying bird. 

For my 
cluster about a farming community in the 
Middle West. There were a creek and half 
a dozen ponds—not the lakelets one finds 
in the East, but infinitessimal things, which 
ranged from thirty feet to one hundred 
yards in diameter. Snow followed closely 
on the heels of cold weather, so the few 
days of clear ice were precious. The actors 
on this scene were farmers’ boys—no worse 
and no better and no wiser nor less wise, 
nor in any way different from other farm- 
ers’ boys the world over. I think they ap- 
preciated their skates more fully than boys 
who have less trouble getting them. It took 
saving, then—the saving of hard-earned 
nickels for a long time, and the earning of 
money by methods devious and original. 
Most of us, at first, had old-style skates with 
wooden bodies, a screw at the heel, and two 
straps that wound round heel and ankle 
until the skater suggested the picture of an 
ancient traveler sandaled for his journeyings. 
The runners turned up over the toe in front, 
and the bigger the curve the prouder was 
their possessor, for he imagined himself able 
to go over greater obstacles. 

It was into this assortment of old-fash- 
ioned skates that Frank Wilson came with 
a pair of “clubs.” We called them “clubs,” 
then, though we afterward called them “half 
clubs.” Heel-plates and toe-straps held them 
solidly in place. Frank had earned those 
skates. He had plodded along the banks of 
the creek morning after morning, trapping 
muskrats. He had with his father 
quail-shooting, on an agreement whereby 
he was to carry all the game, and to have 
what rabbits were killed. Rabbits brought 
five and sometimes even seven cents, at the 
store. Then one day Frank set a mink- 
trap, baited with a chicken which had been 
sarried off by cholera. He found in the trap 
next day, not a mink, but one of the biggest, 
blackest skunks it has ever been my fortune 
to see. He tackled it with a long pole, and 
thought it was dead; but it wasn’t, and 
when Frank got home with the skin he was 
sent to the barn to bathe and change his 
clothes. We used to hold our noses after 
that in a superior way when he came round. 
But that skin brought a dollar, which, added 
to other savings, brought from the city a 
pair of skates advertised in the American 
Agriculturist. Then came winter and ice, and 


part, these early recollections 


gone 


When the Waters Are Frozen 


the neighborhood throng gathered on Satur? 
day at the creek: and while the rest of us 
were laboring with our straps, Frank slipped 
on his “clubs” and sailed away. Then we 
recalled an old line from our copy books, 
“He laughs best who laughs last.” 

The skating of that period was not fast 
nor faney—it was just skating and nothing 
It was the fun that comes from glid- 
ing over the ice, of fast motion, with some- 
thing of birdlike balancing. There were 
racings on the pond, short, and impromptu; 
but the best days were the Saturdays, when 
we could start in the morning and skate 
away and away and away. Down the creek,, 
under the foot logs, over the flood gates, and 
around the bends and turns, where the deep 
holes lay, and where we had caught bull- 
heads and suckers in summer. Sometimes 
we found a bit of clear ice, and could lie with 
our coats over our heads looking down at 
the fishes. At noon there was always a fire 
in the woods where we ate lunch, and then 
the return and the feast at night, which was 
a bigger feast, for the reason that skating 
began just after butchering time. 

But the best day of all this period came 
in the spring. The snow went away, and 
went so fast the creek could not carry off 
the water. So the creek broadened to a 
mighty river, and backed its waters up to 
overflow the ponds and the fields around 
them. The pond behind the school-house 
had grown to cover a whole cornfield. Then 
came a cold wave, which sent the mereury 
to zero ina night, and next morning the en- 
larged pond was a sheet of the glariest ice. 
It was not thick —not nearly thick enough to 
be safe. It bent and swayed, and sometimes 
the water spurted up behind the skater. 
But what skating it was! No one whose 
skating has been confined to solid ice knows 
the joy of gliding over a surface which 
bends and waves as you pass. We caught 
the spell of it. We knew the intoxication 
of adventure. We laid out a path across 
the pond and set out, one at a time, to see 
who dared be last Each crossing 
made the next more dangerous; the ice bent 
more and more; and more water came out 
behind the skater; but the exhilaration 
grew and grew till we were drunk with it, 
and we went sliding, jumping, slushing, 
right through till some one went in. Then 
we pulled him out and made a new path. It 
mattered not that we sat around the stove 
that afternoon on sharp sticks, to dry; nor 


else. 


across. 























that the teacher spent half an hour lecturing 
on the difference between bravery and rash- 
ness, and on the sinfulness of risking life 
needlessly. I think we all remember that 
noon hour as one of the occasions on which 
we really lived. 

The old wooden-bodied skates passed. 
“Half clubs” with their heel plates grew 
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But by this time the old crowd on the 
creek had gone, too. It had passed on to 
another stage. This stage had new elements. 
There was no more rivalry over style of 
skates; it was taken for granted that each 
had good ones. The rivalry was based on 
new grounds. There had come to the skat- 
ing ponds others than the boy crowd. Rosy- 


** Jockeying for position, so to speak, at the sides of these same maids.” 


common, and went their way. Then came 
“full clubs,” with heel plates and no strap at 
the toe, but instead a clamp that opened 
and closed with a key. Then the heel plate 
went away, and in its place came a skate 
with clamps at heel and toe, both of which 
worked with a lever, and left nothing to be 
desired. 





cheeked girls were there—what girl is not 
rosy of cheek in winter on the ice—specially 
in the moonlight?) And moonlight plays a 
big part, now, for the scene is the lake near 
a college town, and skating is attended with 
parties and chaperones and lunches and 
that sort of thing. And every night sees 
the lake covered. Just a little more sedate 
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is the crowd that now comes to the water's 
edge. And boys may not race to see who 
shall first be skating. It is a race to see 
who shall have the privilege of putting on 
skates for the rosy-cheeked maids, and 
the influential chaperones. And then it is 
jockeying for position — so to speak, position 
at the sides of these same maids. 

Then, two and two, each two clasping a 
stick, or each other's mits, they glide and 
circle and glide. They race and shout and 
sing. Now the wind rises, and sails are 
forthcoming, and they race with the wind, 
without an effort. The stir of winter is in 
the blood, the spell of the moon is on the 
merry-makers—indeed, when we come to 
recall it all, it really was better, a great deal 
better, than those boyhood days on the 
creek and the ponds; there 
worries and more work to dull the recollee- 
tion; that is all. 

One night's skating stands out above the 
rest in my mind. I happened down upon 
the north shore of the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands, one day in January, and wanted to 
cross to the American side. The ice was 
not strong enough for driving, but one could 
get across on skates if he knew the way, 
and was careful. Two boys were going to 
Grindstone Island, and they volunteered to 
show the route. We picked our way, among 
eracks and airholes, to the island. We 
crossed, and I went on alone. The ice was 
solid now, and new, and one unbroken glare. 
The sun had set, and the moon, all white 
and cold and arctic in its suggestions, was 


were more 


rising. And out from the village on the 
southern shore came skaters, men and 


women, youths and maids, and children. 
And they skated as one seldom sees skating 
in a promiscuously chosen crowd—skated 
with a grace and ease that told of endless 
practice. They were perfect skaters, for the 
reason that skating is a part of their living. 
When winter comes, and they want to go 
up or down the river or across to the Can- 
adian villages, or to the islands, they must 
skate, and skate they do, perfectly. Figures 
and speed were combined, and bobs and 
chair sleighs came into play. Men labored 
behind the latter, as some of us have labored 
in summer, when some miss has occupied the 
front seat of the tandem; and harnessed 
themselves to the former, and went like 


sledge dogs down the lake to give some 
crowd of youngsters a breath-stealing ride. 
We know the Thousand Islands as a sum- 
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mer resort, and pity those who stay there 


the whole year round. Right there a weight 
of pity turned to envy in my mind, and I 
vowed if I was ever blessed with a winter 
vacation I would go again to the Thousand 
Islands, and be a part of this gliding, rol- 
licking, mid-winter life. 

The ingenuity displayed by the young 
American—and the rather old American, 
too, for that matter—in securing skating 
ground has been a credit to his wits. The 
smaller vities have had their public ponds; 
sometimes in parks, again the work of private 
individuals, who flooded some old lot, or 
dammed a stream, and charged ten cents 
admission. When snow has covered the ice, 
men with shovels and brooms have cleared it 
away, and the fun has gone on without in- 
terruption. And many thousands of tennis 
courts have done service in winter as skat- 
ing ponds. Some one happened to think 
that the level surface of the court could be 
thus used toadvantage. Soa six-inch board 
wall was put up all round, and the hose 
turned into the court. An inch or so of 
water covered the ground, cold weather 
came, and the rink was complete. 

More attention is given to skating and 
rinks in New England and New York than 
elsewhere in the United States, with the 
result that many skating clubs and public 
rinks have the surface of the ice, when cut 
by the blades, planed away with big planes 
drawn by horses, or sprayed at regular in- 
tervals, so a new surface may form. 

The spirit of American skating is alike in 
city and country. It is pretty much the 
same rollicking crowd on each skating place 
—pairs and threes and fours and tandem 
lines and bobs and chair sleighs. American 
skating is skating for a good time rather 
than the faney work, which delights the 
European and makes him labor over his 
figures until the sport goes out of the thing, 
and it becomes hard routine work. In gen- 
eral Americans have never taken to figure 
skating, as have the skaters of Continental 
Europe, though a few of our young men 
have become fairly proficient and upheld 
local honorsagainst Canadians. Nevertheless 
it is a fact that Jackson Haines, who visited 
Europe in 1863, practically founded the 
present Continental style of figure skating. 

Americans have taken to speed skating, 
probably for the same reason that they have 
to football and baseball and track athleties, 
for the reason that what is strenuous and 
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full of competition appeals to them. Since 
the championships of 1901 the National 
Amateur Skating Association of America 
and the Canadian Amateur Skating Asso- 
ciation have united in holding alternate com- 
petitions for the championship of America. 
Last year neither Americans nor Canadians 
earried off the chief honors. Peter Sinnirud, 
an Americanized Swede, won the half-mile 
and five and ten mile championships, at 
Verona Lake, N. J. Morris Wood, of New 
Jersey, was the only man of the American 
continent who won. He earried off the 
honors at one and three miles. The Cana- 
dians won nothing. While Sinnirud was 
technically an American, he had learned 
his skating in his native country, and we 
eannot claim much glory from his per- 
formances. This year the speed champion- 
ships will be held at Montreal, early this 
month, and it remains to be seen whether 
we shall not come in for a bigger share of 
honors. 


HOCKEY—A NATIONAL 
WINTER GAME 
By CHARLES PATTERSON 


O trace the growth and development 
of this sport in Canada does not take 
one over a very lengthy period. In 

the good old days of our parents, and in even 
more remote times, the crude and exciting 
game of shinny was the fashion, and every 
lake and pond in the country was the scene 
of play. Our forebears cared little for rules, 
and so longas a player lived up to the all- 
important one,to “shinny on his own side,” 
no rule was broken. The same game was 
played in the colder countries of Europe in 
a very similar form. Could those ancients 
appear ata modern hockey match, they would 
probably fail to recognize any feature as an 
old acquaintance, but certain it is that our 
modern game of hockey is the natural scien- 
tifie development of shinny. 

For how many generations back one might 
go and still find shinny the prominent winter 
sport it would be difficult to say; but it is per- 
fectly certain that the oldest settlers played 
it in their childhood. With the few rules 
governing the primitive game and the elub- 
like utensils used, players were frequently 
badly marked. In those days there were no 
shin-guards, padded pants, or other protee- 
tions for the players, so the risk of injury was 
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considerable. Beginning as a systematized 
game, and with the weather conditions of a 
country like Canada, it was natural that the 
attention of the athletes should be given to 
the task of creating a national winter sport. 
Even with such a foundation to work upon, 
it was not to be expected that this develop- 
ment could take place in a short time, and. 
roughly speaking, the actual change of shinny 
into hockey was very gradual. Since the ad- 
vent of hockey itself many improvements 
and changes have from time to time been 
made to bring it up to its present state of 
perfection. The evolution from this hap- 
hazard game into the modern systematized 
play was gradual, and hockey in anything 
likeits present form was not played in Can- 
ada or elsewhere previous to about 1880. 
The present game of ice-hockey requires a 
field of ice with boundaries for the playing 
space not less than one hundred and fifty 
feet long by fifty-eight feet wide; at either 
end of the longer space two goal posts are 
erected. They are four feet in height and 
six feet apart. Two teams of seven play- 
ers each defend their respective goals, from 
which they attack the goal of their opponents. 
The implements consist of hockey-sticks 
with long handles and flat, crooked blades, 
with which is *dribbled,” lifted, or shot, a 
disk of vuleanized rubber, one inch thick 
and three inches in diameter, called the 
*puek.” Points are scored, and the results 
of the game are determined by passing this 
puck between the opponent’s goal posts. 
The game is played in * halves” of twenty or 
thirty minutes, with an intermission for rest. 
The players have special titles and stations 
as in football, the seven positions being, 
three forward (two “wing” or end players, 
and a centre), one rover (placed just behind 
the centre), one cover-point (behind the 
rover), one point (behind the cover-point 
and just in front of the goal-keeper) and 
the goal-keeper himself, who stands directly 
between the goal posts. In the United States 
there is no rover, but that player is moved 
up into the line, making four forwards and 
three back field men. The rules are simple 
and easily understood. The puck may 
be pushed along continuously against the 
hockey-stick, but not carried or thrown 
with the hand: the stick must be kept 
below the shoulder, and there are the usual 
provisions against foul or unfair tacties. 
There is also a penalty for offside play, as in 
football. In ice-hockey, offside occurs when, 


























after a player touches the puck, any one on 
the same side, who at the moment of touch- 
ing is nearer the opponent’s goal line, 
touches the puck himself, or prevents an 
opponent from doing so, until the opposing 
side has in some manner played it. 

The game, in Canada, is played both out 
and in doors; in the United States, chiefly in 
manufactured-ice rinks. If proper bounda- 
ries are erected it may be played very en- 
joyably in the open, in cold weather. 

The game naturally found its first friends 
in the Province of Quebec, where the winter 
season is dependable ; and, governed by some 
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may be judged from the fact that Toronto 
alone contributes fifteen clubs, while the 
leading towns of the province are all repre- 
sented, and in every village in Canada is an 
organization for hockey that plays for several 
months of the year. 

There is no doubt that Canada has found 
a real national winter sport, ranking second 
to no other in popularity, and for the very 
good reason that the game has the merit of 
demanding more of speed, skill, and endur- 
ance than any other sport of the season. 

At about the same time Ontario began 
learning the game it secured a footing in 





A Practice Game on the Rink of the Champion Montreal Team. 


few rules, the game grew in favor in the 
French provinee, though there was no asso- 
ciation of hockey clubs until about 1887, 
when the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada was organized. Working westward 
from Montreal, the game soon found warm 
welcome in Kingston and other eastern points 
of Ontario. In 1890 the representatives of 
nine clubs met in Toronto and formed the 
Ontario Hockey Association, which is now 
among the Jeading and most prominent ath- 
letie organizations of Canada. It eontrols 
all reputable hockey throughout the entire 
province, and the popularity of the game 





Manitoba, where the weather conditions are 
similar to those of Quebec, and very favor- 
able for its successful development. There- 
fore, naturally, the players of Quebee and 
Manitoba surpass those of Ontario, if for no 
other reason because of their longer winters: 
however, by diligent practice and training, 
some Ontario clubs have attained a degree 
of excellence which compares favorably with 
that of the Montreal and Winnipeg elubs. 
Hitherto Ontario teams could not claim to 
be even equal to their eastern and western 
rivals, but they ean and do elaim to have 
done much to popularize the sport in Canada, 
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It is only necessary to remark that there are 
many times more hockey clubs in Ontario 
than in all the rest of Canada together. 

As a general rule in Canada. the grades 
of hockey are three: 7. e., (1) Senior, which 
is composed of all players fast enough for 
the premier class; (2) intermediate, which 
is a series provided for players whose age 
does not permit of their being in the junior 
class, while their speed is not sufficient to 
warrant their entering the senior series; (3) 
junior, the qualification for which is being 
under twenty years of age. Participation in 
more than one senior match disqualifies a 
man for the intermediate series, and a simi- 
lar rule applies to the junior class. Compara- 
tively few teams enter the senior series, their 
ambitions usually being satisfied with the 
intermediate grade. Probably in all Canada 
there are not twenty really senior teams, 
and even in so small a number there is con- 
siderable disparity in the quality of hockey 
played. There are, however, many hundreds 
of teams in the intermediate class, this series 
being the one best suited for the average 
provincial town, where the population is not 
sufficient to produce a junior team with the 
limited supply of players under twenty years 
of age, nor a senior team with the necessary 
speed for that class. Each province in Can- 
ada has its distinet organization, but the 
championship of the various associations rep- 
resents only the provincial honor; and in 
order to overcome this difficulty Lord Stan- 
ley, now the Earl of Derby, in 1893 presented 
a trophy, to be known as the “ Stanley Cup,” 
for competition between the champions of 
the different provinces, the winning of which 
would earry with it the championship of all 
Canada. This title has been earned by Mon- 
treal and Winnipeg clubs only. Montreal has 
had the honor of holding the championship 
for the greater part of the time since 1893, 
but the title has twice been taken west to 
Winnipeg by the Victorias of that city. 
Queen’s University of Kingston has tried 
twice, unsuccessfully, and the Capitals of 
Ottawa once, each to lift the eup. The Wel- 
lington Club of Toronto, last year’s cham- 
pions of Ontario, who fought so hard a 
battle with the Winnipeg Victorias for the 
cup last season, are probably the speediest 
“seven” Ontario has ever produced. 

With the growth of hockey from its orig- 
inal form into a recognized sport, played un- 
der rules enforced by a governing body, the 
difficulty of providing against rough and foul 
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tactics soon appeared. The spectators for- 
merly looked for a certain amount of heavy 
“ body-checking ” and roughness, which usu- 
ally resulted in accidents and injuries more 
or less serious; however, as the game devel- 
oped science, it became apparent that rough- 
ness was not a necessary feature of play, and 
that a good player invariably detracted from 
his usefulness by such indulgence. So the 
rules were made more stringent, and body- 
checking and other such questionable plays 
were restricted with a view to discouraging 
roughness. The speed and skill of the sport 
is marred by rough play, and the referee 
alone is to blame if this element becomes 
prominent in any contest, because the rules 
are clear and stringent. With the modern im- 
provements in the way of guards and padded 
uniforms, a player runs much less risk of 
coming to grief than formerly, yet the great 
speed of the game makes it quite impossible 
toguardagainstallaccidents. Body-checking 
probably is responsible for more injuries than 
any other element of the play, and should be 
watched most carefully by the referee, who 
has unusual discretionary powers, and, if 
competent, can penalize offenders so promptly 
and severely as to eliminate such tacties. 
There is only one time when the use of the 
body-check is permissible, and that is on the 
defense. A “ point” or “ cover-point” player 
frequently finds the body-check his only 
means of stopping a rush on goal and a prob- 
able score, but in this case the result is not 
usually serious, for the “defense” player is 
standing still, or moving very slowly, await- 
ing the approach of the opposing ~for- 
ward,” and thus the impact of the two men 
is not heavy. On the other hand, when both 
opponents are advancing at great speed from 
opposite directions for the * puck,” the use 
of the body-check is dangerous, and at the 
same time quite unnecessary. A good rule 
for the referee to follow is to insist upon the 
players confining their efforts to obtaining 
possession of the puck, and make them play 
the puck and not the man. If this rule is 
enforced, many injuries will be prevented. 
There is seldom oceasion for anadvantageous 
use of the body check by the forwards, as 
their play is not topping rushes, but making 
rushes, and it is a notable fact that the best 
players in the country are seldom hurt, and 
never indulge in rough tactics of any kind.* 

*This is especially true of football and of lacrosse — 
indeed, of every game where alertness and speed are es- 


sential ; the best players are invariably the ones who play 
the game — not the man — and play it fairly. —[Eprror, 
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Probably the most annoying and meanest 
kind of play is when a man in pursuit of 
another who has the puck ostensibly endeav- 
ors to reach the stick of his opponent. Hut in 
reality only succeeds in reaching his feet and 
legs, and chops away at these until they are 
bruised from the heel to the hip. Another fre- 
quent cause of roughness is “ interference ” 
play, which ismuch practised; but being a de- 
cidedly “offside” play, is foul, and should be 
called down by the referee in every instance. 

The manner of play itself has undergone 
many changes and improvements, all of 
which have tended to make the game faster 





and more scientific. One noticeable develop- 
ment is that of combination work, displac- 
ing the old-style individual game. Now the 
plays are all concerted, and the rush of the 
forwards down the ice at lightning speed, 
passing the puck from one to another, con- 
verging until the opponents’ goal is almost 
reached, and an attempt to score made, is as 
exciting and brilliantas any play in any game, 
outdoors or indoors. If in this movement 
the puck is lost to an opponent, the marvel- 
lous rapidity with which the tables are im- 
mediately turned, and an onslaught made on 
the opposite goal, reveals the science and 


A Lively Rally. 
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skill of this, the fastest and most exciting of 
games. The game is so extremely fast, in- 
deed, that an instant’s delay is easily fatal 
to success. The forwards, particularly, must 
think quickly and act instantly. 

Every outdoor sport in Canada has suf- 
fered considerably from the development of 
a class of “amateurs” who are willing to 


spend the playing season with the club offer- 
ing the highest price for their services; and 
as there isno recognized professional lacrosse, 
football, or hockey, in Canada, the spurious 
amateurs who infest these games do much 
to lessen the popularity of amateur sport 








Hockey is singularly fortunate in this respect, 
for while it has not been free from profes- 
sionalism, yet the controlling organizations, 
particularly in Ontario, have made it so un- 
comfortable for the masquerading amateurs 

“tourist” players, as they are contemptu- 
ously styled —that the majority of them have 
sought pastures new, and little trouble in 
this regard should be found in the future, if 
club officials are honest. Cloaked profession- 
alism menaces the morals of the offender and 
of the game; in order to cover his tracks and 
to escape the violation of the amateur rule, 
the accused in many instances will not hesi- 
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tate to perjure himself, and has frequently 
been able to persuade others to corroborate 
his evidence by false testimony. 

Tee hockey was introduced into the United 
States in 1894-5, by a number of university 
men from Brown, Cornell, Harvard, and Yale, 
who, having seen an occasional game, resolved 
to become better acquainted with it, and 
undertook a trip through the provinees of 
Ontario and Quebee during their Christmas 
holidays. They played games with several 
Canadian teams and, of course, were easily 
beaten, but they aequired much valuable 
knowledge and unlimited enthusiasm. 

Out of their temporary organization grew 
the St. Nicholas Skating Club, of New York. 
About the same time the New York Hockey 
Club was formed, chiefly from ex-Canadian 
players who had come to New York to enter 
business. These players were subsequently 
taken over into the New York Athletie Club, 
and others were found for their places. By 
this time the St. Nicholas Rink had been 
built, and, with two artificial rinks in New 
York and several clubs, hockey was estab- 
lished. In Brooklyn two clubs held forth 
in the Clermont Avenue artificial ice rink, 
and college clubs now began to appear at 
Yale, Brown, Columbia, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. In Baltimore, 
though well to the southward, an artificial ice 
rink was early constructed, and for two or 
three seasons that city took high rank in the 
“infant industry ” of ice hockey. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore Hockey Club, 
and a number of strong teams were here de- 
veloped. Next Philadelphia built a rink at 
which teams from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Haverford, Swarthmore, the sev- 
eral dental and medical colleges, and the 
leading preparatory schools played, and the 
strong Quaker City team was formed. 

Next came the development of the game 
at Chicago and Pittsburg, and recently the 
largest rink in the country was built at the 
latter city, its hockey patrons being the col- 
leges and schools in western Pennsylvania, 
and the notorious Duquesne and Pittsburg 
Athletic clubs. Harvard and Princeton next 
took up the game, followed by the University 
of Michigan, and then by Cornell, where 
earlier attempts had failed. 

The organization of the Amateur Hockey 
League and the championship schedules in 
different sections engendered a degree of 
competition which created a demand for Cau- 
adian players. The result is that in some 
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clubs the qualification of genuine amateur 
standing is no longer enforced. In Pittsburg, 
the hot-bed of professionalism in every sport, 
there are playing a number of hockey play- 
ers who have been suspended by the On- 
tario Hockey Association for professionalism. 
In New York many leading players have 
been men brought to that city and inducted 
into more or less lucrative commercial po- 
sitions in order that they might play upon 
local teams. This policy is, however, short- 
sighted from any standpoint; it not only dis- 
gusts sportsmen with the whole business, but 
it also hinders the development of the only 
possible adequate base of supply, for the 
permanence of the game below the interna- 
tional boundary line depends upon the main- 
tenance of a home-bred school of recruits, 
constantly at practice, and with the possi- 
bility of making one of the expert teams as 
an incentive. This, provided a man does not 
abandon the principle of “ sport for sport’s 
sake,” is a natural and laudable ambition. 

The great, inherent merit of the game and 
the strong favor with which it has been re- 
ceived enhances one’s sense of indignation 
that it should so soon have become infested 
with the disguised professional. It is not too 
late to rescue the game, but its future de- 
pends upon its extension throughout our uni- 
versities and academies, and also upon the 
very few clubs of the type of the St. Nicho- 
las Skating Club. 

The conditions under which the American 
game flourishes in cities are quite different 
from those in Canada. Throughout the Do- 
minion the skating rinks use natural ice, 
while in the States artificial ice is the rule. 
In the former ease the uncertainty of weather 
conditions and the consequent effects upon 
the duration and quality of the ice make it 
difficult to carry out schedules or secure reg- 
ular practice; but in the United States the 
season is not only longer, as a whole, but both 
practice and match games are entirely inde- 
pendent of the eccentricities of the weather. 

The spectator at the American game, too, 
is able to sit throughout an entire match in 
comparative comfort, as the use of artificial 
ice does not preclude steam heating in other 
parts of the building; whereas in Canada 
the onlooker often stands throughout an en- 
tire match with the thermometer at zero. 

Under these advantageous conditions the 
American game is overhauling the Canadian, 
and home teams are no longer so completely 
outclassed as was true five years ago. 
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VIII—BA’TISTE THE TRAPPER 


By A. C. 


LAUT 


ILLUSTRATED IN FRONTISPIECE BY PHILIP R. GOODWIN 


HE city man who goes bear hunting 
in a field where the hunted have 
been on the run for a century, gets 

a very tame idea of the natural bear in‘its 
natural state, and comes back from the wilds 
with a legend of how harmless bears have 
3ut grizzled old trappers, coming 
down to the frontier towns once a year for 


become. 


provisions, or hanging round the forts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for the summer, 
tell a different tale. 

Old hunters may be great spinners of 
yarns, but Montagnais, who squats on -his 
heels round the fur company forts on Peace 
River, carries ocular evidence that his story 
is true, in the artificial ridge of a deformed 
nose.* 

And the Kootenay hunter, who was sent 
through the forests of Idaho to follow up the 
track of a lost brave, brought back proof of 
an actual bear; for he found a dead man 
lying across a pile of logs, with his skull 
crushed in like an egg-shell, by something 
that had risen swift and silent from a lair 
on the other side of the logs. And little 
blind Ba’tiste, wizened and old, who spent 
the last twenty years of his life weaving 
grass mats and earving curious little wooden 
animals for the children of the chief factor, 
could convince you that the bears he slew 
in his young days were very real bears, 
altogether different from the clumsy bruins 
that gambol with boys and girls through 
fairy books. 

That is, he could convinee you if he 
would; for he usually sat weaving and 
weaving at the grasses—weaving bitter 
thoughts into the woof of his mat, without 

*In further confirmation of Montagnais’ bear, the chief 
factor’s daughter — who told me the story — was standing 


in the fort gate when the Indian came running back with 
a grizzly pelt over his shoulder. When he saw her, his 


hands went up to conceal the price he had paid for the 
pelt, 





a word. Round his white helmet, such as 
British soldiers wear in hot lands, he always 
hung a heavy thick linen thing like the 
frill of a sun-bonnet, coming over the face 
as well as the neck—* to keep de sun off,” 
he would mumble out, if you asked him why. 
More than that, of the mysterious frill worn 
on dark days as well as sunny, he would 
never vouch, unless some town-bred man 
patronizingly pooh-poohed the dangers of 
bear hunting. Then the grass strands would 
tremble with excitement, and the little French 
hunter’s body would quiver, and he would 
begin pouring forth a jumble, half habitant, 
half Indian, with a mixture of all the oaths 
from both languages, pointing and pointing 
at his hidden face, and bidding you look 
what the bear had done to him—but never 
lifting the thick frill. 


II. 


It was somewhere between the tributary 
waters that flow north to the Saskatchewan, 
and the rivers that start near the Saskat- 
chewan to flow south to the Missouri. 
Ba'tiste and the three trappers who were 
with him did not know which side of the 
boundary they were on. By slow travel, 
stopping one day to trap beaver, pausing on 
the way to forage for meat, building their 
canoes where they needed them, and aban- 
doning the boats when they made a long 
overland portage, they were three weeks’ 
north of the American fur post on the banks 
of the Missouri. 

Nearly all hunters unconsciously become 
specialists. One man sees beaver signs, 
where another sees only deer. For Ba’tiste, 
the page of nature spelled B-e-a-r!  Fif- 
teen bear in a winter is a wonderfully good 
season’s work for any trapper. Ba’tiste’s 
record for one lucky winter was fifty-four. 
After that, he was known as the bear hunter. 
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Sucha reputation affects keen hunters differ- 
ently. The Indian grows cautious, almost to 
cowardice. Ba’tiste grew rash. He would 
follow a wounded grizzly to cover. He would 
afterward laugh at the episode as a joke, 
if the wounded brute had treed him. “For 
sure, good t’ing dat was not de prairie dat 
tam,” he would say, flinging down the pelt 
of his foe. The other trappers, with Indian 
blood in their veins, might laugh; but they 
shook their heads when his back was turned. 
Where some summer rain pool had dried 
almost to a soft mud hole, the other trap- 
pers saw little cleft footmarks that meant 
deer, and prints like a baby’s fingers that 
spelled out the visit of some member of the 
weasel family, and broad splay-hoof im- 
pressions that had spread under the weight, 
as some giant moose had gone shambling 
over the quaking mud bottom. But Ba’tiste 
looked only at a long, shuffling footmark, 
the length of a man’s forearm, with padded, 
ball-like pressures, as of monster toes. The 
French hunter would at once examine which 
way that great foot had pointed. Were there 
other impressions —dimmer—on the dry 
mud? Did the crushed spear-grass tell any 
tales of what had passed that mud hole? 
If it did, Ba’tiste would be seen wandering 
out on the prairie, carrying his rifle care- 
fully, that the sunlight should not glint from 
the barrel, zigzagging up a foot-hill, where 
perhaps wild plums or shrub-berries hung, 
rotten with frost ripeness. Ba’tiste did not 
stand full height at the top of the hill. He 
dropped face down, took off his hat, or 
searlet “safety” handkerchief, and peered 
warily over the crest. If he went on over 
into the next valley, the other men would say 
he smelt bear. If he came back, they knew 
he had been on a cold scent, that had faded 
indistinguishably as the grasses thinned. 
Ba’tiste’s eyes were for lairs of grass 
crushed so recently that the spear leaves 
were even now rising; for holes in the black 
mold, where great ripping claws had been 
tearing up roots; for hollow logs and rotted 
stumps, where a black bear might have 
crawled to take his afternoon siesta; for 
punky trees which a grizzly might have 
torn open to gobble ants’ eggs; for seratch- 
ings down the bole of poplar or cottonwood, 
where some languid bear had been sharpen- 
ing his claws in mid-summer, as a cat will 
seratch chair legs; for great pits deep in 
the clay banks, where some silly badger or 
gopher ran down to the depths of his burrow 
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in sheer terror, only to have old bruin come 
ripping and tearing to the innermost recesses. 
Seattered fur told what had happened. 

Some soft, oozy, moss-padded lair, deep 
in the marsh with the reeds of the brittle 
eat-tails lifting, as if a sleeper had just risen, 
sets Ba’tiste’s pulse hopping, jumping, and 
marking time in thrills like the lithe bounds 
of a pouncing mountain cat. With tread soft 
as the velvet paw of a panther, he steals 
through the cane-brake, parting the reeds 
before each pace, brushing aside softly, 
silently, what might sound ever so slight an 
alarm to the little pricked ears of a shaggy 
head, tossing from side to side—jerk —jerk 
—from right to left—from left to right— 
always on the listen —on the listen for prey! 

“Oh, for sure, that Ba’tiste, he was but a 
fool hunter,” his comrades afterward said 
(it is always so very plain afterward); “ that 
Ba’tiste, he was a fool! What man else go 
step—step—into the marsh after a bear?” 

But the truth was that Ba’tiste, the cun- 
ning rascal, always succeeded in coming 
out of the marsh, out of the bush, out of 
the windfall, sound as a top, safe and un- 
seratched, with a bear skin over his shoulder, 
the head swinging pendant to show what 
sort of fellow he had mastered. 

And so the shortening autumn days found 
the trappers canoeing leisurely upstream 
from the northern tributaries of the Missouri, 
nearing the long overland trail, that led to 
the hunting fields in Canada. 

One evening they came to a place bounded 
by high cliff banks, with the flats heavily 
wooded by poplar and willow. Ba’tiste had 
found signs that were hot. The mold of 
an uprooted gopher hole was so fresh that 
it had not yet dried. This was not a region 
of timber wolves? What had dug that hole ? 
Not the small, skulking coyote, the vagrant 
of prairie life! Oh, no! the coyote, like 
other vagrants, earns his living without 
work, by skulking in the wake of the busi- 
ness-like badger; and when the badger 
goes down the gopher hole, Master Coyote 
stands nearby and gobbles up all the stray 
gophers that bolt.* What had dug the hole ? 
Ba’tiste thinks that he knows. 

He proposes that they beach the canoes 
and camp here. Twilight is not a good time 
to still-hunt an unseen bear. Twilight is the 

*This phase of prairie life must not be set down to 
writer’s license, It is something that every rider of the 
plains can see any time he has patience to rein up and sit 
like a statue within field-glass distance of the gopher bur- 
rows about nightfall, when the badgers are running. 
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time when the bear himself goes still-hunt- 
ing. Ba’tiste will go out in the early morning. 
Mean time, if he stumbles on what looks like a 
trail to the watering place, he will set a trap. 


Ill. 


One hunter whittles the willow sticks that 
are to make the camp fire. Another gathers 
moss or boughsfora bed. If fish ean be got, 
some one has out a line. The kettle hisses 
above the fire, and the meat, sizzling at the 
end of a forked twig,sends up a flavor that 
whets every appetite. Over the upturned 
vanoes bend a couple of men, gumming 
afresh all the splits and seams against to- 
morrow’s voyage. Then with a flip-flop that 
tells of the other side of the flap-jacks being 
browned, the cook yodels in crescendo that 
“ Sup-per ! — is— read-ee!” 

Supper over, atrap or two may be set in 
likely places. The men may take a plunge; 
for, in spite of their tawny skins, these earth- 
colored fellows have closer acquaintance 
with water than their appearance would 
indicate. The man-smell is as acute to the 
beast’s nose as the rank fur-animal smell is 
to the man’s nose; and the first thing that 
an Indian, who has had a long run of ill- 
luck, does is to get a native sweating-bath 
and make himself clean. 

Unless it is raining, the voyageurs do not 
erect their tent; for they will sleep in the 
open, feet to the fire, or under the canoes, 
close to the great earth, into whose very 
fibre their beings seem to be rooted. And 
now is the time when the hunters spin their 
yarns and exchange notes of all they have 
seen in the long, silent day. 

There are the stories of bear hunters like 
Ba'tiste, sitting on the other side of the fire, 
there, who have been caught in their own 
bear traps and held till they died of starva- 
tion and their bones lay bleaching in the 
rusted steel. 

That story has such small relish for 
Ba’tiste, that he hitches farther away from 
the others and lies back flat on the ground 
close to the willow under-tangle, with his 
head on his hand. 

“For sure,” says Ba’tiste, contemptuously, 
“nobody doesn’t need notree to climb here! 
Sacré, ery wolf! wolf! and for sure —diable ! 
—de beeg loup-garou will eat you yet!” 

Down somewhere from those stars over- 
head drops a e¢all, silvery asa flute, clear as 
a piccolo—some night-bird lilting like a 
mote on the far oceans of air. The trappers 
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look up with a movement that in other men 
would be a nervous start ; for any shrill ery 
pierces the silence of the prairie in almost a 
stab. Then the men go on with their yarn- 
telling, of how the Blackfeet murdered some 
traders on this very ground not long ago, 
till the gloom, gathering over willow thicket 
and encireling cliffs, seems peopled with 
those marauding warriors.” One man rises, 
saying that he is “ goin’ to turn in,” and is 
taking a step through the dark to his canoe, 
when there is a dull, pouncing thud. Foran 
instant the trappers think their comrade has 
stumbled over his boat. But a heavy groan, 
a low, gutteral cry, a shout of “ Help! help! 
help Ba’tiste!””—and the man who has risen 
plunges into the crashing cane-brake, call- 
ing out incoherently forthem to “ Help! help 
Ba’tiste!” 

In the confusion of cries and darkness, it 
was impossible for the other two trappers to 
know what had happened. Their first thought 
was of the Indians whose crimes they had 
been telling. Their second was for their 
rifles—and they had both sprung over the 
fire, where they saw the third man striking 
wildly at something in the dark. A low, 
worrying growl—and they descried the 
Frenchman rolling over and over—celutched 
by or clutchingahuge, furry form —hitting, 
plunging with his knife, struggling, scream- 
ing with agony. 

“Tt’s Ba’tiste! It’s a bear!” shouted the 
third man, who was attempting to drive the 
brute off by raining blows on its head. 

Man and bear were an indistinguishable, 
struggling mass. Should they shoot in the 
half-dark ? Then the Frenchman uttered the 
scream of one in death-throes. ‘ Shoot! 
shoot! shoot quick! She’s striking my face! 
She’s striking my face ——.” 

And before the words had died, sharp 
flashes of light cleft the dark—the great 
beast rolled over with a coughing growl, 
and the trappers raised their comrade from 
the ground. 

The bear had had him on his back between 
her teeth, by the thick chest-piece of his 
double-breasted buckskin. Except for his 
face, he seemed uninjured ; but down that 
face, the great brute had drawn the claws of 
her forepaw. 

Ba’tiste raised his hands to his face. 

“ Mon dieu!” he asked thickly, fumbling 
with both hands, ‘‘ what is done to my eyes? 
Is the fire out? I cannot see!” 

Then the man who, armed only with a 
































hunting-knife, had fought like a demon, 
fainted, because of what his hands felt. 
* * * * + * * 

Traitors there are among trappers, as 
among all other classes— men like those who 
deserted Glass on the Missouri, and Seott on 
the Platte. 

But Ba’tiste’s comrades stayed with him 
on the banks of the river that flows into the 
Missouri. One eared for theblindman. The 
other two foraged for game. When the 
wounded hunter could be moved, they put 
him in a canoe and hurried down stream to 
the fur post before the freezing of the rivers. 
At the fur post the doctor did what he 
could; but a doctor cannot restore what has 
been torn away. The next spring Ba'tiste 
was put on a pack horse, and sent to his 
relatives at the Canadian fur post. Here his 
sisters made him the curtain to hang round 
his helmet, and set him to weaving grass 
mats, that the days might not drag so 
wearily. 

IV. 

Are such onslaughts common among bears, 
or are they the mad freaks of the bear's 
nature? President Roosevelt tells of two sol- 
diers bitten to death in the Southwest ; and 
M.l Abbé Dugast, of St. Boniface, Manitoba, 
incidently relates an experience almost simi- 
lar to that of Ba’tiste, which occurred in the 
Northwest. 

Lest Ba’tiste’s case seem overdrawn, I 
quote the Abbé’s words: 

“ Ata little distance, Madame Lajimoniére 
and the other women were preparing the 
tentsfor the night, when all at once Bouvier 
gave a ery of distress and called to his com- 
panions to help him. At the first shout each 
hunter seized his gun and prepared to de- 
fend himself against the attack of an enemy; 
they hurried to the other side of the ditch to 
see what was the matter with Bouvier, and 
what he was struggling with. They had no 
idea that a wild animal would come near the 
fire to attack a man, even under cover of 
night; for fire usually has the effect of 
frightening wild beasts. However, almost 
before the four hunters knew what had hap- 
pened, they saw their unfortunate com- 
panion dragged into the woods by a bear, 
followed by her two cubs. She held Bouvier 
in her claws and struck him savagely in the 
face to stun him. As soon as she saw the 
four men in pursuit, she redoubled her fury 
against her prey, tearing his face with her 
claws. M. Lajimoniére, who was an intrepid 
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hunter, bated her with the butt end of his gun 
to make her let go her hold, as he dared not 
shoot for fear of killing the man while try- 
ing tosave him; but Bouvier, who felt him- 
self being choked, cried with all his strength, 
‘Shoot ; I would rather be shot than eaten 
alive!’ M. Lajimoniére pulled the trigger 
as close to the bear as possible, wounding 
her mortally. She let go Bouvier, and, be- 
fore her strength was exhausted, made a 
wild attack upon M. Lajimoniére, who ex- 
pected this, and, as his gun had only one 
barrel loaded, ran toward the canoe, where 
he had a second gun fully charged. He had 
hardly seized it before the bear reached the 
shore and tried to climb into the canoe, but 
fearing no longer to wound his friend, M. 
Lajimoniére aimed full at her breast, and 
this time she was killed instantly. 

“ As soon as the bear was no longer to be 
feared, Madame Lajimoniére, who had been 
trembling with fear during the tumult, went 
to raise the unfortunate Bouvier, who was 
covered with wounds and nearly dead. The 
bear had torn the skin from his face with 
her nails from the roots of his hair to the 
lower part of his chin. His eyes and nose 
were gone—in fact, his features were in- 
discernible—but he was not mortally in- 
jured. His wounds were dressed as well as 
the circumstances would permit, and thus 
crippled he was carried to the Fort of the 
Prairies, Madame Lajimoniére taking care 
of him all through the journey. In time his 
wounds were successfully healed, but he 
was blind and infirm to the. end of his life. 
He employed his time during the last years 
of his life in making crosses and crucifixes, 
blind as he was.” 

Such is bear hunting, and such is the 
nature of the bear. And these things are 
not of the past. Wherever long-range re- 
peaters have not put the fear of man in 
the animal heart the bear is the aggressor. 
Even as I write, comes word from a little 
frontier fur post, which I visited last fall, of 
a seven-year-old boy being waylaid and 
killed by a grizzly only four miles back 
from a transcontinental railway. This is the 
second death from the unprovoked attacks 
of bears within a month in that country — 
and that month, the month of August, 
1902, when sentimental ladies and gentle- 
men, many miles away from danger, were 
sagely discussing whether the bear is natu- 
rally ferocious or not—whether, in a word, 
it is altogether humane to hunt bears. 








THE BUSINESS OF TRAVEL 


THE MODERN EXCURSION AND ITS BEGINNING 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


MERICANS of to-day have become 
A the world’s wanderers. The char- 
acter depicted in Sue’s great novel 
has its modern counterpart, not only through- 
out the United States, but all over the globe, 
with baggage marked “ From America,” and 
destination everywhere. The Arabs of the 
Sahara were not more migratory than the 
thousands who follow the birds with the 
change of season between the North and 
South. Another human wave flows from 
city to sea and mountain with the approach 
of summer, and crowds every outgoing 
ship bound for the Old World. This national 
restlessness has aided in coining such words 
as “commuter” and “suburbanite,” for the 
daily movement in and out of the great 
cities of the country is partly the result of 
the desire “to go somewhere.” 

The passing of the multitude to and fro 
has created the business of travel and 
developed it into a mechanism which is 
wonderful in its movements, considering the 
comparatively short period of its existence. 
It devises ways and means for all classes 
and to suit all purses. By it the wealthy 
man secures his private car, in which to flee 
froni the grasp of the frost king to the 
shade of palmetto and pine. It provides 
the clerk with his half seat in the common 
coach, or conducts the hundred or thousand 
in the excursion party through the high- 

yvays of Europe, or around the world. Yet 
it was only as recently as 1841 that 600 
people-were taken from Leicester to Lough- 
borough on the first excursion train on ree- 
ord. It is worth while to turn a few pages 
of British history, for here originated the 
system that has since spread throughout 
the New World as well as the Old. Until 
the printer, Cook, took his townsfolk to the 
Father Matthew meeting at Loughborough 
the excursion train was unknown. The talk 
it created set people to thinking, and from 
this obseure village developed the idea of 
modern travel. Up to that time intercourse 
between the countries of the Kingdom was 


confined principally to visits among one’s 
relatives, the trips of the commercial agents 
and government representatives. The rail- 
roads terminated south of the Scotch border- 
land; the traveler to the North Country had 
his choice of stage coach or steamer from 
the end of the track. To the average En- 
glishman, both Scotland and Wales were 
almost unknown countries. Popular travel 
produced a revolution which converted 
Highland and Lowland alike into a summer 
holiday encampment for the people of the 
middle and southern England. It built 
hotels on hillside and in valley, and bordered 
the seacoast with season resorts. The throng 
of pleasure-seekers spread throughout North 
Wales as well, and even into Ireland. In 
spite of the present attraction of English 
tourists to the Continent and the United 
States, it is estimated that the yearly “bank 
holidays” find 200,000 Londoners alone 
transferring their homes temporarily to the 
Land of Burns and the Bard of Snowden. 
The few miles across the English Channel, 
until 1856, had barred all but the nobility and 
wealthier British people from visiting the 
Continent for pleasure, and the comparative 
few who ventured through northern or south- 
ern Europe were considered by the hotel- 
keepers as their legitimate prey, and com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant prices in city and 
hamlet alike; perhaps mine host had in mind 
traditions of former days when the earl or 
duke, with his retinue, rodefrom town to town 
demanding the best the inn afforded, and 
expecting nothing out of the purse of gold 
thrown down in payment. But with the 
advent of the tourist agent came a change 
which benefited host and guest alike, for 
what was lost in the reduction of charges 
was made up in the increased patronage. 
The 2,000 British workmen who visited the 
Industrial Exposition in Paris in the year 
referred to formed the advance guard of an 
army which has annually invaded republic, 
empire, and kingdom, forming a continual 
stream of Anglo-Saxons from the shores of the 





























Baltic to the Riviera. Another exposition — 
that in Paris in 1867—eaused the tour pro- 
moters of the Old World to think of crossing 
the Atlantic. A few trips to such resorts as 
Niagara and Saratoga had been arranged 
by Americans, but the business of travel, as 
conducted abroad, was practically unknown. 
Less than a thousand people went to the 
other side as a result of the reduced steam- 
ship rates and other inducements; but: those 
who attended the great fair returned to be- 
come personal advertisements of the modern 
idea. The average American who had gone 
abroad previously was possessed of a bank 
account which could withstand the heavy in- 
roads of the foreign landlords; but few cared 
to repeat a journey which was attended with 
such discomfort. Thanks to the tourist agent, 
the visitors to Paris were relieved of much 
of the trouble with which those who had 
gone before them were afflicted. The fortu- 
nate combination of scenery and_ history 
possessed by the Old World has always been 
enticing, and the public was ready to wel- 
come any assistance in smoothing the way 
to reach it. Consequently it is not strange 
that each year, with a few exceptions, since 
the sixties has witnessed a steadily increas- 
ing exodus to the other side, and the trip to 
Kurope, once considered the epoch of a life- 
time, has become an ordinary event—to be 
regarded of as little moment as the journey 
between city and city. 

The modern system of travel has planned 
its every detail with admirable nicety. 
Enter one of the offices to be found in the 
important cities, and tell the man behind 
the desk of your proposed journey. In ex- 
change for the cheek or bank bills, he gives 
you a piece of pasteboard which will carry 
you by railroad and steamer to every city in 
the civilized world, if you so desire. Another 
package of pasteboard slips pays for food 
and shelter wherever you may desire it, in 
the heart of London or on the shore of the 
Nile. Just a few signatures with the pen, 
a few blows of the dating stamp, perhaps a 
telegram, and you leave the office provided 
for the tour of a month or a year—to 
Europe or around the world, as you choose. 
If one wants a special ear in which to cross 
the continent, over the wires goes a message, 
and in an hour it may be linked to a train 
on its way to meet the tourist, or bearing 
him on his journey, provided with chef and 
porter, supplied with food and bedding— 
turned into a traveling home, in which he 
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can live a week or month, as his purse 
allows. At a day’s notice a special train can 
be provided—a hotel on wheels with its bed- 
rooms, library, dining-room, boudoir, and 
even barber shop. And in the same office 
where the millionaire engages his “ special ” 
the clerk with his month’s vacation secures 
his bunk or railroad excursion ticket, and 
pays for his daily meals and lodging. 

The modern agency for our pleasure is 
ubiquitous in every sense of the word. It 
has developed into an encyclopedia of geog- 
‘aphy and history so complete that any of 
its representatives can not only give the 
location of a particular point of interest, but 
advise the best land and sea routes to be 
taken to reach it,-and the hour of arrival 
and departure of train or steamer. The up- 
to-date agency has men, who speak every 
modern language, stationed in all the im- 
portant foreign communities to answer in- 
quiries as well as to sell tickets. At these 
offices the stranger can write and mail his 
letters, have his mail forwarded to him, 
obtain information as to the best hotels, be 
directed to the most reliable shops, have his 
money and jewelry cared for while in the 
city, and perhaps get a glance at the home 
newspapers. After a few weeks abroad he 
soon comes to look upon these agencies as 
links which connect him with the far away 
home land, and he notes their signs with a 
feeling of gratitude—here is something 
which is not entirely foreign. In some coun- 
tries where the native hotels are not satis- 
factory the tourist company has built hostel- 
riesof itsown. Banking departments, where 
the American dollar or the English pound 
can be exchanged for frane and lire, form 
another branch of the business that is 
welcomed, as is shown by the report of one 
concern which in a year changed half a 
million in American cash for its patrons. 

The machinery of travel, too, has smoothed 
the path of the modern wanderer in more 
than one sense. It has built ways of stone 
and steel to enable him to reach some 
attraction of nature hitherto almost. in- 
accessible. The cable car with its uniformed 
conductors ascends the lava-lined sides of 
Vesuvius, and you can dine at a restaurant 
nearly on the brink of the smoking crater. 
The hum of the trolley is heard among the 
palms of Egypt, in sight of the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. The visitor in New England 
fans himself in the summer heat at the foot 
of Mount Washmgton, and a half hour 
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later buttons his overcoat around his throat 
as he alights from the car in the region of 
winter on its summit. The “ cog-wheel ” 
route up Pike’s Peak has divested it of 
some of its fascination—for danger is often 
tempting—but it is far more comfortable to 
rise above the clouds seated in a cushioned 
chair than plod along the rocky road, the 
day’s journey required, afoot or ahorse. 
Traversing a part of Florida is a railroad 
originally called the “ Millionaire Line,” be- 
‘ause a millionaire constructed it, and men 
of millions reached the American Riviera 
by it. Five hundred miles in length, it was 
built solely in the interest of the tourist at a 
cost of over five millions of dollars. But its 
promoter had the satisfaction of knowing 
that it revolutionized the mode of reaching 
the land beyond the frost line and ac- 
quainted the American people with a region 
which before had been almost as unknown 
as the wilds of Africa. The company’s yearly 
earnings prove that its enterprise was not 
unprofitable, for it has gradually changed 
into a highway, for the masses as well as 
the classes. 

A few years ago, one of the railroad com- 
panies, which has a belt of steel between 
the United States and Canada, made a détour 
of thirty miles, and bolted a great arch 
across the Niagara, just to allow its pas- 
sengers to view the cataract from the car 
windows. The directors believed the extrz 
millions spent would repay the company as 
an advertisement in getting the tourist. 
With the same purpose others have devel- 
oped what are expressed in printer’s ink as 
“seenic routes,” taking advantage of canon 
and mountain, lake and river, to present 
Nature’s attractions as an inducement to the 
seeker for variety. With the beginning of 
each season those remarkable people, the 
modern passenger agents—vie with each 
other in the production of pamphlets, even 
books of generous size, profusely illustrated 
in various colors. Ten thousand, perhaps a 
hundred thousand, of a single issue may be 
scattered over the country in the time-table 
racks. The preparation of railroad and 
steamboat literature has become an im- 
portant part of the machinery of the pas- 
senger department —principally to secure 
the interest of the tourist. 

But remarkable as has been the activity 
of railroad managers in the promotion of 
the tourist movement, the gaze must be 
turned seaward to fully appreciate its pres- 
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ent dimensions. Ina single month of spring 
or early summer fifty steamships leave New 
York alone, each carrying from 200 to 
2,500 souls. On a Saturday, a procession 
of ten great liners may be seen wending 
their way through “ The Narrows.” As the 
purser records tickets from “upper deck” to 
steerage, he expects to find at least nine- 
tenths having tourist transportation; for the 
Italian fruit vendor, who has saved enough 
to visit the old home once more, realizes 
the advantages of the system as well as the 
banker who engages his suite of cabins. 
The people upon whom the shipping com- 
panies depend for most of the revenue from 
summer business however, are the occupants 
of the second and third eabins—for it is 
what some are pleased to call the “middle 
million” who form the main body of this 
army of sightseers. Since the Spanish- 
American war, it is estimated that fully : 
hundred thousand of this class have yearly 
gone across the sea. Largely to carry them 
have the floating cities been built—ships 
that burn 3,000 tons of fuel in a single pas- 
sage, are manned by 500 seamen, engineers, 
firemen, and waiters, not including the 
officers. To build them and equip them the 
company may pay $3,000,000 or $4,000,000, 
while the incidental repairs during a voyage 
average a thousand dollars, and the total 
expense $50,000. But when the passenger 
receipts from one “round trip” may amount 
to $80,000 or $90,000, as is frequently the 
sase, the owners feel well repaid for their 
venture. 

The tourist agent and the transportation 
company have provided all of these facilities 
naturally for their own profit, but in so doing 
they have been benefactors. The oppor- 
tunity for education by travel has been 
placed within reach of a multitude of Anglo- 
Saxons who could not avail themselves of 
it otherwise. The Briton has gained know]l- 
edge of America and Americans, and the 
American has gained a knowledge of Great 
Britain and the Britons which could not be 
obtained in a life-time study of history. The 
personal contact with not only the people but 
the manners and customs of the Old World 
has broadened the tourist from this side to 
a deeper appreciation of his own land. He 
has also acquired a fund of information not 
to be found within the book covers, which 
is beyond price, for the eye and ear note a 
thousand sights and sounds daily, which 
combine to make a most valuable history. 
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* The only first-rate work is the work done by the man who does it for the sake of doing it well.”” —Ruskin, 





ANNOUNCEMENT. : 


We have received so many requests from OuTING readers in every section of the country for advice and informa- 
tion on the subject of physical self-improvement that, realizing the demand for guidance in self-instruction, we have 
decided to open, beginning with the March number, a Physical Culture Department for Men and Women. We have 
engaged Professor Edwin Checkley to conduct this department, Professor Checkley is a master of the science of physi- 
cal development and corrective gymnastics, and what he will have to say in the magazine will be of invaluable assistance 


to those seeking improvement of their physique. See announcement in the advertising section of this number. 


Where A subscription is being made, I 
Odell hear, among the market-hunters 
Is 


of Long Island and the spring 
duck-shooters of New York with 
a view to offering Mr. Platt’s friend, Odell, 
a testimonial in grateful appreciation of the 
helping hand he hangs out of his Albany 
window for the unctuous grasp of the pass- 
ing game butcher. For some time these 
gentlemen have had in mind such action, 
but awaited a tip from the Boss: the latest 
evidence of Odell’s tender and vigilant so- 
licitude, however, when read at the last 
monthly meeting of the United Order of 
Pot Hunters, moved the large assemblage to 
thankful if silent tears, and a resolution to 
“make good” at once. 

The evidence which thus moved this dis- 
tinguished gathering was the expression in 
the Governor’s recent message of a desire 
“to aceord to Boards of Supervisors the 
right to regulate, under a general statute, 
the game laws for their own particular 
locality”! 


Appreciated 


ATime One of the most distressing figures 
and a in sport is the contestant with post 
Place for inortem tendencies. He is the man 
Protests : 

who keeps his mouth shut at the 
time when he should speak, and opens it 
for a mighty howl when it is too late to 
heed, His is the mental warp of the anti- 
imperialists who, after the Filipinos had 
been thrust upon us, stood afar off, londly 
proclaiming their own godliness and the 
villainy of every one else, instead of bend- 
ing to aid in solving the problem put upon 
their country. 

At the National Horse Show in Madison 
Square Garden last November, Mr. Stotes- 
bury s mare Ruritania was given first prize 
in Class 15 for Roadsters, over Mr. W. 


M. V. Hoffman’s mare Vida Wilkes, which 
received second prize. Three weeks after 
the show closed, Mr. Hoffman, in writing, 
disputed this award, claiming Ruritania to 
be unsound, and that she had been so 
declared by the three veterinaries of the 
show previous to such award. Mr. Hoffman 
voluntarily assured the Directors, however, 
that he did not write “in the spirit or in the 
light of a protest, as I have never protested 
any decision at any horse show and never 
intend to do so, and have purposely allowed 
the time to lapse when I could have entered 
a protest in legal form.” In a seeond letter 
he backed his assertion of Ruritania’s un- 
soundness by a signed statement to that 
effect from the veterinary surgeons; and re- 
quested of the Association’s Board of Direet- 
ors “rectification of this wrong” done him. 

The query will come at once into the 
mind of the intelligent man what Mr. Hoff- 
man’s letter is, if not a protest, and, if he 
had no thought of asking reversal of the de- 
cision, Why in the name of common sense 
did he write at all? 

This is a vexatious instance of what is 
frequently happening in various horse shows 
over the country: and there is no association 
which does not have a rule plainly stating 
the method and the time for entering protest 
against a decision in the judging ring. 

If Mr. Hoffman lost first prize through 
unfair award of the ribbon to an unsound 
horse, the time for writing his letter was 
then and there, while yet the Board of 
Directors had jurisdiction, By allowing 
weeks to elapse and then instituting a news- 
paper campaign against the Board, he draws 
criticism upon himself rather than upon the 
Association. Of course, the Board of Direet- 
ors had no other course after the show closed 
than, as its secretary, Mr. John G. Hecks- 
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cher, very courteously and pointedly put it, 
to refer him to the simple rules of the 
Association. 

But while this is all the Board could do, 
so far as Mr. Hoffman is concerned, it can 
and it must search deeply into the condi- 
tions that permitted the judges— Messrs. 
CarllS. Burr, Shelby T. Harbison, and Albert 
C. Hall—to award, without immediate dis- 
covery, a first prize to a horse which had 
been declared unsound by two of the three 
veterinary surgeons employed by the Asso- 
ciation for the very purpose of passing on 
entries before the judges made their awards. 
Mr. Hoffman, in his letters to the Associa- 
tion, drags the Ring Committee into the 
controversy; he does not appear to know 
that the Ring Committee’s duty stops at 
seeing the orders of the judge carried out, 
and that, as a whole, or individually, it has 
no responsibility whatever in the actual 
judging of entries. 


The White One of the most important re- 
Settler sults of the spreading sports- 
poten Eat manly spirit is the increased 

and intelligent protection of 
the wild animals and birds of our country. 
Yet occasionally the well-meant effort is 
carried so far as to be impractical, and some- 
times even injurious to other interests 
equally as vital. No one who reads OUTING, 
even irregularly, will question my unfeigned 
interest in and support of game protective 
measures, yet it seems to me, as a sports- 
man and as a studentof the times, that with 
interest budding in outdoor subjects we can- 
not be too careful, in recommending laws for 
the protection of wild life, not to add to the 
burdens of the local life human. It was 
necessary that Alaska have new and strict 
game laws, for moose, sheep, deer, caribou, 
and others of that section were sorely in 
need of protection from residents who 
slaughtered them solely for their heads and 
hides. At the rate they were being killed, 
only a comparatively short time would have 
recorded their extinetion in this great ter- 
ritory. So stringent measures of protection 
were advised. 

The law is an excellent one for the most 
part, but it works an injustice which seems 
to me should be rectified, in denying all 
white residents the privilege accorded the 
Indians of killing for personal necessary 
food supply.” This denial is particularly 
severe on residents of Cook's Inlet and the 





Kenai Peninsula, where, after October, all 
steamer communication and ways of getting 
fresh meat are cut off,and the people forced 
to resort to canned goods and fish for the 
following six months. Meanwhile the Indians 
are permitted to kill bull moose, but may not 
sell the meat. It would seem as if common 
sense demanded the amendment of this law so 
that white residents may kill sufficient moose 
and sheep for their own actual need, or that 
the natives may sell of what they kill to 
satisfy the actual want of the white resi- 
dents. 

There need be no lessening of protection 
for the game, while such a provision would 
be the means of easing the none too easy 
life of the white settlers; incidentally, it 
would assist the natives also. Considering 
that the Government is seeking to induce 
emigration to Alaska, such a provision seems 
peculiarly desirable, until beef and mutton 
become a purchasable commodity, 

Extreme measures of this character made 
into law by men who have never felt the 
want of meat, and, of their personal know]- 
edge, know nothing of the conditions of 
frontier land or life, are little better than 
direct invitations to law-breaking. Where 
life is as diffienlt as it is in some of our 
northern frontier sections, and especially in 
Alaska, all the laws of the prophets cannot 
and should not keep meat-starving men from 
killing the food within rifle shot. Game laws 
must be based on common sense and local 
requirements, in order to serve the cause of 
protection and preserve the game. 


The Virtue of [n Colorado, for example, be- 
Common Sens Gayse of some misguided law- 
making, which has led to dishonesty in the 
execution, deer are rapidly disappearing. 

It may be set down as the result of expe- 
rience that a law which is impracticable, or 
which unfairly afflicts the local residents, is 
certain to be ignored and to increasingly 
harm the game it is designed to protect. 
This sounds like an extreme statement, but 
the history of game protective movements 
proves it to fairly reflect actual experience 
and conditions. Colorado has been damned 
by unusually inefficient game wardens, but 
even zealous officials have found impractical 
laws so opposed to natural conditions, and 
therefore so impossible to enforee, that gen- 
eral indifference has resulted. The chief 
causes of the rapid decrease of ‘the deer are: 
(1) the killing off of the bucks; (2) the gen- 
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eral slaughter which follows upon the 
autumn migration; and (3) the utter in- 
efficiency of game wardens. The second con- 
dition is due to the third; but the first is born 
of original good intent, and presents a curious 
anomaly in game law legislation. Ordinarily 
sportsmen and all intelligent friends of game 
protection are agreed that the killing of the 
doe or the female of any game species is to be 
avoided; but it happens in Colorado, where 
deer slaughter appears to be unusually un- 
restrained, that the law prohibiting the 
killing of does has become literally a men- 
ace to mule-deer life. First, because of fear 
of discovery, it results in hundreds of does 
being left to rot where they were shot in the 
autumn slaughter: second, it invites whole- 
sale slaughter of the bucks. Last October, 
for example, it was estimated that of 2,000 
deer killed ninety per cent. were bucks. 
Hence the woods are full of barren does. 
Now for such alarming disparity between 
the sexes there is but one result—eventual 
extinction of the species. The most prac- 
tical remedy in sight is simply limiting the 
number which each hunter may kill, irre- 
spective of sex, and employing wardens of 
whose honesty and courage no doubt exists. 

The situation in Colorado is not only very 
serious for the deer, but a mest trying one 
for those on whom falls the responsibility 
for their protection. It will require a strong 
and a fair hand to save the rapidly dis- 
appearing species. 


Conflicting Perhaps the greatest obstacle in 
GameLaws the way of intelligent, reason- 
Mischievous .)Je game protection is the un- 
stable and changeable law with which not 
only the states but the counties of the dif- 
ferent states are burdened. Here in New 
York and in other states, adjacent counties 
have conflicting laws on the same kind of 
game. In those states where sportsmen 
associations are non-existent this leads to 
confusion and even to abandonment of effort 
for game protection. A striking illustration 
of this has come to my knowledge recently 
from Newark, Ohio, where a deputy warden 
resigned because he found it impossible to 
enforce conflicting and impractical laws. 
Here is his letter to the chief warden at 
Columbus, Ohio, which, on account of its 
human interest, I print in full: 

DEAR Sir—-I herewith tender my resignation 
as Deputy State Game Warden to take effect 
forthwith for the following reasons, to wit: 
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“ 


First, it is impossible for me to prevent the 
wholesale slaughter of rabbits and fish. Rab- 
bits are being killed in this county at the rate 
of 100 per day. Fish from Buckeye Lake are 
being sold in lots from 25 to 100 Ibs. daily. 
Only yesterday, the 19th inst., Joe Hunt was 
selling black bass caught in Buckeye Lake. 

Second, the game and fish laws are so unpop- 
ular that the people of the county have no re- 
spect for them. Even though I had convicting 
evidence the lawss.are so conflicting that it 
would be impossible to get a verdict. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) SAMUEL J. WHITE. 


National Although the frankness of this dep- 
Game uty is something of a novelty, the 
Warden situation he reports is a common 
Needed F 

one, and were his example followed, 
chief wardens would be flooded with resig- 
nations. The usual procedure is for the 
deputy to hold office and do his worst; 
which means not to do his duty. We very 
much need in this country a national con- 
gress of sportsmen and legislators to provide 
us with common sense and universal game 
legislation. 

And this is another good reason why there 
should be created the Federal office of Na- 
tional Game Warden. just as there is that of 
National Forester. 


Strength The prospect of an English la- 


Only in crosse team coming over for a 
Unity series of matches suggests the ad- 


visability of more thorough harmony among 
the players of this country. At the present 
moment there are two separate associations, 
the Inter-Collegiate and the Inter-Univer- 
sity. Of the former—and older by fifteen 
years—the members are Lehigh, Johns 
Hopkins, Stevens Institute, and Swarthmore, 
while Harvard , Cornell, Pennsylvania, and 
Columbia compose the younger body. The 
teams of these two different associations 
have no matches with each other, and the 
playing rules differ to a small extent. 

Was ever a situation more truly disad- 
vantageous to the game, already engaged in 
a desperate struggle for very life! The pity 
of it that any energy should be diverted. 
There is no room for two lacrosse associa- 
tions in America; there is, sadly enough, 
scarcely enough live interest in the game to 
support one in prosperity. Then, why two? 
Geographically, there would be a little diffi- 
culty in arranging matches bet ween the mem- 
bers of the Inter-University and those of the 
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Inter-Collegiate associations; but that offers 
no good reason why, instead of the two at 
present, there should not be a single central 
body responsible for one set of playing 
rules. It is not at all necessary that the 
members of the central body play one an- 
other. Let the word “championship” be 
eliminated in this game as it is in college 
baseball and football. It is an empty title 
unless the bearer has really earned it from 
the best in all the land. How absurd is a 
championship of two or three states, in this 
big country! 

Lacrosse needs nourishing. It is one of 
the very best of games from every point of 
view, and it should have organization on 
lines suited to its healthful development. 
The Inter-Collegiate Association has done 
and is doing excellent work in this respect 
and deserves support. Just now effort is 
making to organize teams at the preparatory 
schools, and, I hear, with some hopes of sue- 
cess. Meantime popular interest in the game 
increases. Last year, in the match between 
Johns Hopkins and the Toronto University 
teams, played at Baltimore, over 5,000 spee- 
tators attended, which is an unusually large 
number. One almost insurmountable 
stacle in the way of lacrosse is the too much 
concentrated effort. on one or two games 
football and baseball. This is a national 
shortcoming which must mend in time. 
American college sport needs more than 
anything else greater diversity of interest— 
more games, fewer undergraduate specta- 
tors at the practise, and more of them play- 
ing games of one kind or another on their 
own account. 

Lacrosse is gaining, but gaining so slowly 
that it cannot sustain, unharmed, any divi- 
sion of interest among its friends. Great 
good must result if these two associations 
unite to give vigorous life and power toa 
central body. 


ob- 


Simplifying It is no small task that the 
Golf Playing United States Golf Associa- 
Rules 


tion has given Messrs. Charles 
B. Macdonald, Herbert Windeler, and W. J. 
Travis, the Rules Committee: and it is pleas- 
ing to feel that three men more qualified for 
the task of unraveling the intricacies of the 
present rules could hardly have been found, 

Golf wants nothing more than a code of 
playing rules so clear that there need be no 
disagreement in their interpretation. The 
present rules are verbose, vague, and in 
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several instances not suited to conditions in 
this country. Hitherto in revising the Ameri- 
can rules there apparently has been a deep- 
seated conviction that no departure from the 
traditions of St. Andrews, of the Old World, 
would be tolerated. And it is, of course, 
desirable that differences be as few as pos- 
sible, yet it is unreasonable that we should 
blindly follow rules which we have learned 
to know do not fit the American game. Be- 
sides, the spell is broken, for the St. Andrews 
rules, so long considered too sacred to be 
revised, have been recently overhauled. The 
committee’s work, it is true, did not meet 
with universal favor, though that is not sur- 
prising; who would expect an Englishman 
to relinquish the relics of his ancestors with- 
out grumbling, no matter how burdensome 
they had become. The suggestions of the 
American committee, which are to be re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the United 
States Golf Association in February, are 
awaited with great interest. And surely this 
committee will not make the mistake of that 
other committee a year or so ago, which 
faced its task over-awed by St. Andrews 
traditions. If any good is to come out of the 
revision the present committee must take 
hold of its task with thought single to the 
interest of the American game and the 
needs of the hour. The many rulings on 
the question of the amateur should be con- 
densed and simplified and set forth unequi- 
vocally. Incidentally it seems to me it would 
be well to more definitely state the status 
in golf of those who are or have been pro- 
fessionals in other games; also to look more 
deeply into the golfing drummer, who seems 
to be again lifting up his voice on the links. 
Both are ripe for national legislation. 

The golfing atmosphere is much clearer 
than it was a year ago. Speaking generally, 
the situation is indeed very satisfactory ; 
President Robertson and his committee 
have held the objectionable features of the 
game well in check. There are still some 
inconsistencies, but perfection is scarcely 
human, and meanwhile the condition is im- 
proving day by day. 

We want some official encouragement 
and action along the line of sectional organ- 
ization on geographical lines, with local 
championship meetings. 

The recent revision of the constitution 
was by way of being a conciliatory incident, 
which really did not shift the balance of 
power, although it afforded the excuse for 




















an interesting gathering, and the theme for 
an evening's entertainment. 


Slings It has come to be a habit with a 
and certain type of ministers of the 


Arrows gospel, to rail against football at 
ea the close of every season’s play. 


Doubtless the congregation wel- 
comes any diverting discussion, and I have 
no thought of taking arms against the do- 
mine who once a year succeeds in keeping 
his audience from napping. So long as 
these diatribes find relief in rhetorical 
thunder, no harm is done the game, and no 
doubt the worthy preacher feels better after 
his explosion. Now and again, however, a 
pulpit orator who has read of football acei- 
dents, and has no personal knowledge of the 
game, attains to more ambitious effort. Thus, 
no less a clerical personage than Bishop Mor- 
rison said recently, in the course of a foot- 
ball philippie, delivered with much gusto at 
Louisville, that football is “ full of murder- 
ous spirit,” and that it was time for the 
legislature to “protect the lives of our 
young men” from the number of “fatal ac- 
cidents” in the game. 

I suppose there are people with as little 
knowledge of the game as the good Bishop 
who view such statements seriously, and it is 
in recognition of such a class that I make this 
reference. As a deep and continuous student 
of sport for twenty years, and one by no 
means in sympathy with its brutal features, 
perhaps my statements are to be given equal 
credence at least as those of any one else 
—the Bishop, for example. Now, the truth 
is. fatal accidents in football have been 
so few that almost none remain in mind. 
The few that have occurred were not charge- 
able to the game so much as to the unfitness 
of the unfortunate individual—to his physi- 
cal unpreparedness, or extreme youth (for 
example, a child of eight last season), or to 
some organic trouble speedily developed by 
the vigorous physical effort, or to other sim- 
ilar cause certainly not to be laid at the door 
of the game itself. Never has been a fatal 
accident in a match game between teams of 
the first or of a good class in either the East 
or in the West. At least none has reached my 
ears, and I try to keep well informed. Among 
trained players, and none other should at- 
tempt the game, accidents no more serious 
than broken bones are of occasional oceur- 
rence; and these in the great majority of 
eases are collar-bones. A broken leg is very 
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rare; indeed, as I write, I remember only 
one, and that twenty-four years ago, in a 
game of Association, in which I was a par- 
ticipant. Broken arms are not unknown te 
the game, but are not of frequent happen- 
ing; there was none reported during the 
season just closed in any of the Eastern 
games of the first and second class. 

In actual fact, football, in proportion to 
the number playing, records fewer casual- 
ties and fewer serious accidents than any 
other game having the spice of danger of 
which | have any knowledge. 

Has the worthy Bishop estimated the num- 
ber of broken bones and deaths annually 
recorded against skating, swimming, rid- 
ing, driving, bicycling, shooting ? Men have 
slipped on the lawn-tennis court and broken 
a leg: eyes have been put out in the racket 
court; even the driven golf ball has its list 
of * victims.” 

“Protect the lives of our young men” by 
legislation, exclaims the Bishop in an agony 
of ignorance. But where shall we begin and 
whither should we be lead by this hysterical 
torturing of minds over fancied impending 
slaughter. No doubt there would be those 
to shrink from the strenuous life of mar- 
bles, “‘one-old-cat,” “ prisoner’s-base,” 
“‘mumble-the-peg ”; not to mention rope 
skipping, at which little girls, so we read, 
frequently jump themselves into Kingdom 
Come. If the spirit of these timid and these 
dyspeptic people that shriek at football pre- 
vailed, the boys of the land would never 
know the luscious sweetness of the fruit in 
the orchard just across the road. 

Did Bishop Morrison, I wonder, never shin 
up a neighbor's apple tree? 

There are other games as interesting as 
football, but football happens now to be the 
most popular, and hence is made the target 
for all the slings and arrows of the unsportly. 
It is vigorous, to be sure: it demands more 
physical effort than any other game, but, if 
not abused, it gives larger returns to the 
participant. It has an element of danger, 
but no game lacking that spice is really 
worth while. It is a mental and a physical 
stimulant which strengthens not only the 
body but demands quick thinking: and it 
develops patience and courage, and pro- 
motes clean living and temperance. These 
are not mere words: they may be verified 
by any one who eares to take the trouble to 
make a fair investigation at the nearest 
school or college. 


and 
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As the tendency of civilized life is toward 
luxury and physical debility, it is a blessing 
that we have vigorous play like football to 
oppose degeneration. 


Dishonesty There are, however, features of 
the Real football which richly merit se- 
oe verest criticism, and to which 


friends of the game are now 
giving thought. The entire subject of college 
sport, indeed, should receive, and will very 
shortly receive, a frank discussion with 
opened eyes and minds agreed upon keep- 
ing the sport of undergraduates a play and 
not the business it is at present for all con- 
cerned. 

A great deal is being said just now about 
abolishing “mass ” plays; and the RulesCom- 
mittee, which is accountable for the present 
style of game, appears to have been prodded 
into half realization of its responsibility. Let 
not the Rules Committee or other one im- 
agine mass play to be the cause of anxious 
concern with which intelligent and unprej- 
udiced men view the football situation. It 
is not the roughness of the game which 
causes us alarm, but the dishonesty in which 
it is steeped. Dishonesty in play, dishonesty 
in rules, dishonesty in coaching. Always 
dishonesty. The offense is not with the game 
itself, but with those who teach it. It isthe 
spirit in which players are coached and the 
spirit in which they consequently play which 
furnishes the real cause for objection. 
Coached to break the rules, coached to play 
foul—to put the opponent out of the play, 
by superior skill if may be, by incapacitat- 
ing him if need be—what can be expected 
of the boys thus drilled. This is not true of 
the West among first-class teams, but in the 
East we recognize the evil results of it in 
some of the most skilled players of the year. 

Abolition of mass plays will not bring 
new spirit into the game unless those re- 
sponsible for the making of the teams instil 
it; or, rather, I should say, unless they leave 
the boys untainted to play in the manly, fair 
way which is natural to the average Ameri- 
ean lad. But abridgment of the present 
scheme of mass play will abate the pres- 
ent premium upon mere weight and brute 
strength and produce a more open game in 
which skill and team work are of chief con- 
sideration. Looking at the question from 
the point of view of football’s future, there 
is no doubt that change of the current style 
is absolutely demanded, if the game is to 
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retain its popularity. Hammering a player 
of the opposing line into physical helpless- 
ness in order to advance the ball through 
his position, is not a triumph of skill but of 
physical force, and as such does not represent 
a desirable development of the game. Be- 
sides, the pounding to which men are now 
subjected has taken all the fun out of the 
game for the players: and there must be 
some fun in any sport if it is to hold our in- 
terest, whether as spectator or player. 


Keep The principle of the mass play need 
Seven not be entirely abandoned, for any 
oe ll concentration of the attacking force, 
Line ‘Such as, for instance, two interferers 


clearing the way for the runner with 
the ball, has the elements of the mass play; 
but a more open game than the Rules Com- 
mittee now permit us is demanded and will 
be had whether the Rules Committee wish 
it or not. A game is wanted which will in- 
duce kicking, long and double passes and a 
style of play where speed and skill are of 
paramount importance, and mere strength 
of secondary moment. We want a game in 
which a 165-pound man is not considered 
too light for tackle. In my judgment, which 
the Chairman of the Rules Committee— 
who, of course, ought to know—has declared 
unsound, the game may be most siinply 
opened by the single rule that seven men be 
in the line always when the ball is put in 
play. For the first experimental year, it 
would be unwise to increase the number of 
yards from five to ten required to be made in 
four downs, as, I see, is suggested: or to rule 
that the backs stand ten yards behind the 
ball until it is put in play, or to permit the 
quarter-back to run with the ball on receiv- 
ing it direct from the snap-back. It will be 
a costly mistake to go to extremes in seeking 
to open the game, or to lead to general con- 
fusion by wholesale rule revision. Except 
for the premium put upon mere brute 
strength in the last few years by the mass 
style of play, football is right. To give the 
open game a chance for life is only needed 
now, and this will be done by the simple 
process of keeping seven rushers in the line 
until the ball has gone into play. 

As to control of college sport—it must 
continue, as it is now in the leading universi- 
ties, by committees jointly composed of fac- 
ulty and alumni and undergraduate mem- 
bers. No other way has worked success- 


fully, although I am aware other ways have 




















been suggested, unthinkingly suggested I 
feel, which I shall discuss later when I have 
more space at my disposal. 


Automobile The Automobile Showagain this 
Influence on year attests the extraordinary 
oe growth of the industry in Amer- 

ica. In the first show of 1900, 
twenty-eight American manufacturers ex- 
hibited; last year there were thirty-six; this 
year fifty-six exhibited, of whom a dozen are 
new since the show of a year ago. The 
exhibition at Madison Square Garden last 
month emphasized anew the increasing favor 
with which the gasoline ears are being re- 
garded, while the steam machines, after over- 
coming many obstacles, maintain popularity 
for run-about ‘purposes, especially in town. 
Certainly, too, it bears a meritorious record 
for the various runs in which it has been 
tested. Great progress is evidenced, too, in 
the electric vehicle, but not yet has appeared 
that high-power and low-weight storage cell 
which must come to put this carriage on a 
par with the others for touring and general 
utility purposes. Those of us whose lines are 
cast in the large cities have observed in the 
last year an increased number of large 
freight trucks and delivery wagons driven 
by electricity, and the show disclosed the 
big industry in their making, which has 
grown within a year. 

An interesting revelation of the show was 
the tendency of American manufacturers to 
follow European models in the powerful, 
expensive cars. There were, in fact, several 
American built ears patterned directly after 
European models. With the further develop- 
ment of the industry and the perfection of 
machinery, it will not be very long now 
when the American motor ear of the highest 
power will equal the best of European manu- 
facture. In the lighter gasoline vehicles the 
American has made proportionately much 
greater advances, because of the heavier 
demand for this kind of a carriage in our 
country. These small ears, in fact, have 
shown more improvement than any other 
class, and may be said to have attained to 
distinct American type. 

Apropos of the influence the automobile 
is having in the up-building of roadside 
taverns, I was much interested in reading a 
paragraph the other day in the London Field, 
which enlarged upon the influence the auto- 
mobile is having in England upon suburban 
population. The Field says that houses a 
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dozen miles from London, which could not be 
rented before the automobile came into gen- 
eral use, are now rapidly filling up at good 
prices. Such influence will be sooner felt in 
England than in America on account of our 
comparatively poor roads, but with present 
plans for improvement completed, we shall 
find suburban residence simplified by the 
automobile, as in England. 


Motor I am glad to indorse an effort to 
Boat interest yacht clubs in motor boat 
Racing 


racing. Since the development of 
the small power boat, there has been for 
several years among owners a desire to 
organize for racing, but lack of a central con- 
trolling foree has discouraged all attempts. 
With the many people owning these boats, 
it has needed but some one to take the initia- 
tive and it is likely that before this appears 
in print an organization will have been 
effected, under the auspices of the Columbia 
Yacht Club. At all events, this seems to 
me to be the only possible plan by which 
interest may be erystalized. There isa great 
deal of sport to be had with these boats. 


Hoodlumism It is too bad some effective 
in Hockey measures are not taken to check 
the hoodlumism constantly on view in the 
matches between teams of the American 
Hockey League. Infrequently is a game 
played about New York which does not dis- 
close the foulest kind of foul play, yet on the 
majority of occasions the offender escapes 
free of penalty, or the penalty is so absurdly 
inadequate as to bestir the indignation of 
spectators. In a game I witnessed between 
the Hockey Club and the New York Ath- 
letic Club teams, Newberry, of the Hockey 
Club, after along series of foul plays, event- 
ually so seriously injured an opponent he is 
not likely to play again this season—yet 
Newberry was taken out of the game for 
just two minutes! He should have been 
suspended for the remainder of the season, 
for his work the entire evening was deeply 
foul. 

The officials of this game were H. S. Hay- 
ward, referee, and W. Jennison, umpire, 
and if the Hockey League fulfilled its duty 
it would censure them for permitting such a 
night of hoodlum play. 

The same thing is occurring over and over 
again. The ruffianism of the players and 
the indifference of the League is hurting 
hockey around New York beyond repair. 
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Paying Before the 1903 racing season 
Tribute = opens I hope the Jockey Club will 
— read a lesson from English  ex- 


perience and bring the American 
apprentice rider into greater prominence. 
More races for these boys should be on the 
cards, for if the present situation is not 
soon relieved I fear we shall in racing see 
duplicated the experience of professional 
baseball club managers. The homage now 
laid at the feet of a few successful jockeys 
is intolerable, and menacing to the sport. 

Such salaries as those paid two or three 
riders are exorbitant and demoralize the 
whole jockey crew. Besides, it tends to in- 
flated values throughout the entire racing 
game. I firmly believe American racing is 
to see the day when the Jockey Club will 
find it advantageous —even necessary — to 
fix a limit to jockey salaries. else the game 
may be turned upside down by setting stand- 
ards of fictitious worth. And then the absurd 
disproportion between money paid and ser- 
vice rendered! Redfern is credited with four 
stake events ($21,665) in 120 wins out of 534 
races ridden in 1902, vet his salary for 1903 
is $20,000. Lyne jumps into prominence by 
riding the Futurity winner ($45,400), and is 
forthwith signed for the coming season at 
$25,000 salary, although of 300 races he lost 

234. Racing is not to be gauged by commer- 
cial standards, to be sure, yet, after all, even 
sport must comply with certain well-defined 
principles of supply and demand. There is 
abundant promising jockey material on the 
American tracks which, under encourage- 
ment through more apprentice events, will 
develop satisfactorily. It would be much to 
the future benefit of the sport if the jockey 
was brought back to his proper place and 
pay. 


Hope of It will be shameful if the mis- 
Racing in chievous, log-rolling Pennsy]- 
Pennsylvania 


vania politicians succeed in 
defeating the laudable efforts Messrs. Cas- 
satt, Widener, and Clyde are making to 
establish racing in Pennsylvania under 
Jockey Club control. Honest racing under 
any other system would be impossible. We 
all remember the scandalous history of the 
sport in both that State and New Jersey 
before the Legislature deprived it of its 


legal standing. The plans of Mr. Cassatt 
and his confréres include a track near 
Philadelphia and one at Pittsburg, built 


and maintained on the scale of the beak, 


The Sportsman’s 





View-Point 


Canada is to 
eontrol of 


have single Jockey Club 
its racing, also: and none too 
soon, for a few more meetings like we have 
attended at Newport would shortly put the 
Canada game beyond the pale. 


Too Many 
Separate 


I am sorry for the necessity 
which appears to have impelled 
Organizations the organization of the Ama- 
teur Skating Association, for though the 
National Skating Association has not ful- 
filled its destiny, yet it is a body of tradi- 
tional associations, and it has kept skating 
contests in organized form for a number of 
years. The National Association was created 
by the late William B. Curtis, always affee- 
tionately remembered as * Father Bill,” and 
during his life he was its active head. Since 
his death the Association has done little or 
nothing to encourage the sport or to give 
the Association real national significance 
Indeed, it must be confessed that there 
never has been the activity in this organiza- 
tion which its potential field required or its 
own name suggested. Its conduct has too 
much resembled that of a close corpora- 
tion, without regard for sectional interests 
in programme, or time or place of cham- 
pionship races. And so again we have a 
division of interest and two organizations 
to burden the game and confuse and disgust 
its devotees. 

Duplicate organization into rival bodies 
is seriously harmful tothe sportand a certain 
kind of amateur is prone to the disease. 
Thus lacrosse is so hampered, and skating: 
and now amateur billiards is about to suffer 
similarly to gratify the silly vanity of a group 
of individuals. It would be more to the 
point if the Amateur Athletic Union, which 
is a well-organized body on national lines, 
should include skating, as it does swimming 
under its jurisdiction. 


The — muddled these 
scores in the January number, so 
as to make them unintelligible, therefore I 
am put to the necessity of republishing them. 


Correction 


FINAL SCORES NOV. 16 TO Nov. 30. 


See December Outing for All Previous Scores. 












Yale......2 23—Harvard .. 0 Georgeto’n 12—N.Carolina 5 
ee a 6—Carlisle... 5 Kansas ,,. 13—Missouri., 5 
Lehigh... 6—Lafayette . 0) Virginia .. 12—N.Caroli’a 12 
Dartmo’h. 12—Brown.... 6 Chicago... 11—Wisconsin 0 
Illinois ... 17—Northw’n. 0| Pennsylv..12—Cornell .. .11 
Tilinois.... os ae 0|Columbia, 6—Syracuse., 6 
Nebraska . 12—Northw’n | west Point 22—Annapolis. 6 
Michigan . I stn 6)¢ ‘arlisle.... 17—Georget’n, 0 
Sewanee .. 11—Clemson., 11|Vanderbi’t 5—Tennessee. 0 














THE PASSING OF THE SABRE IN WAR- 





FARE AND ITS RISE IN THE NEW 


SCHOOL OF 


FENCING 


By EDWARD BRECK 


HE world is loath to lose a good sport, 
even though it may grow more and 
more unlike the grim earnestness of its pro- 
totype. Yachting has not suffered because 
the modern maritime machine laughs in the 
face of old Neptune and his four winds. And 
in fencing with the foil the popularity of the 
art has not decreased, although the rapier, or 
any weapon having no cutting edge, has not 
been used in war 
for over a century. 


’ 


used to some extent in “affairs of honor’ 
(save the mark!) in cases where the pistol 
is considered too dangerous in view of the 
lesser degree of the insult. 

Curiously enough, the sabre is likely to dis- 
appear as a weapon of real war at the very 
time when military authorities have finally 
brought about the introduction of side-arms 
of reasonable size and weight; nearly all the 
varieties 
of swords used even 


countless 





The the 
ecut-and-thrust 
with all its 

fast 
small 


sabre, too, 
sword 
variations, is 
following the 
classic 


sword into 


desuetude. Americé 
leads the 
in this as in other 
Our regular 
cavalry and_ the 
“Rough Riders” 
left their swords at 
home they 
embarked for Cuba, 
and the gradual but 


evolution 


things. 


when 


sure and steady 
conversion of cav- 
alry, in the old, 
classic military 
sense, into mounted 
infantry will soon 


render the sabre as 
obsolete as the 
crossbow. Even in 


Europe it has been 





No. 1. On Guard in Tierce 
The Famous Viennese Teacher, Hans Harte, and Pupil. 





now by modern 
armies being too 
heavy, badly _ bal- 
anced, and generally 
unwieldy. Only the 
day the 
Austro - Hungarian 
army introduced a 
sabre 


other 





which is sev- 
eral lighter 
than the weapons of 
other armies, 
far better 
so that a man who 
is not a Hercules 
can really use it ef- 


ounces 


and 
balanced, 


fectively in other 
ways than by sheer 
wild slashing. Nev- 
ertheless, it is prob- 
able that no Aus- 
officer wi'l 
have a 


trian 
ever single 
his 
life to use this new 
weapon on the field. 
Just as the blade 


opportunity in 





partly pushed aside 
by the lance, and 
the carbine and rifle 


will soon supersede both. After the first 
few months of the South African war the 
British officers left their swords at Cape 


Town, or on the border, when they went to 
the front. 

In Italy the sabre is still largely used as 
a dueling weapon by .officers of the army, 
and in Germany and Austria the old, heavy, 
crooked sabre with a truncated point is also 


No.2. Head-cut and Parry. 





of the small-sword 
has gradually 
come lighter since it abandoned warfare for 


be- 


fencing, thus developing into the foil—so the 
blade of the fencing sabre has. where sabre 
fencing is most at home, in Italy and Aus- 
tria, become lighter and slenderer. 

The Italians were the first to see the pos- 
sibilities of the light cut-and-thrust sabre, and 
during the past twenty vears they have de- 
veloped it into a very beautiful and interest- 


art. Their 
. only serious com- 

the 
who, 


ing 


petitors 
Austrians, 


are 


however, are wor- 
thy 
their direct pupils 
also. The French 
have always hada 
fairly good school 
of sabre, but it is 
surpassed by that 
of the Italians. 
The French fenc- 
ing sabre is much 
than the 


which ae- 


rivals, and 


heavier 
Italian, 
counts for the best 





French masters sel- 
touching a 

sabre, fearing,quite 
rightly, that it will spoil the hand for the 
foil. This fear naturally not exist 
where the Italian blade is used, which 
is, however, as yet little known in France. 
In all other European countries a_ proper 
sabre is non-existent, which may 
also be said of the United States. This is 
explicable from the fact that the French 
school of foil fencing has always been in 
vogue here, and Americans have naturally 
taken for granted that their French mas- 
ters, with toil they 
rightly satisfied, were just as adept with the 


lai dines it sl 


aati a 


No. 3. Parry in Prime. dom 


does 


school of 


whose method are 


sabre. This does not seem to me, however, to 
be quite the case. How can it be, when, as 
remarked above, the best French masters fear 
to touch the sabre, whereas there is not a 
single good Italian master who does not pay 
exactly as much attention to the sabre as to 
the foil, unless, perhaps, he be living in 
France? Of late, interest is being 
taken in the sabre by French fencers, and 


more 


particularly by the military authorities. The 
French have rather neglected the sabre, while 
their Italian rivals have developed it to its 
present perfection. 

The radical difference between the modern 
Italian or Austrian sabre method and others 
may be summed up in one sentence: The 
Italian method is more direct. 

3y this is meant, that every contact be- 
tween edge or point and the opposing object 
is brought about with the minimum of effort 
and in the shortest direct line consistent with 
a proper defense. 

Some reader might rightly answer that this 
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is also the object of the old school; but 
if so, it is radically neglected. 

The logical following out of the rule inev- 
feat- 
ures of all other sabre methods, namely, the 
moulinets, or circles made with the blade in 
attack which bring the point behind the 
fencer’s head and thus, of course, leave him 
for the 
ets, which were supposed to be 


itably does away with one of the chief 


moment, defenseless. These moulin- 
necessary 
with the usual heavy sabre, in order to im- 
part the requisite force to a blow, are, of 
course, needless when using the modern fenc- 
the radical 
Many of the 
best Italian masters use and teach the wide 
moulinets, but Hartl has improved on them, 


though he uses moulinets as an exercise to 


ing weapon, and form one of 
weaknesses of the old method. 


make the muscles supple. 

The Austro-Italian method, as taught by 
Hans Hartl, of Vienna, who is probably the 
greatest master of the sabre in the world, so 
far as knowledge of its possibilities is con- 
cerned, lays down one simple, general rule, 
which prevents movements, either of attack 
or parry, becoming too wide. This rule reads: 

“Whenever possible, the ‘forearm and the 
blade should form one straight line.” 

Any one who will take a sabre and make 
a circular cut at the right side of an imag- 
inary opponent’s head, first with the 
wrist movement, as taught in the old school, 
and then with an elbow movement alone, will 
comprehend how radical this apparently slight 
difference is. With the wrist movement the 
point is inevitably drawn back for a much 
wider circle, with two fatal results; first, that 
the attacker is open for the instant to a 


loose 


counter attack on the preparation; and, sec- 
ondly, the point traverses a longer distance 


to the opponent’s head, and, of course, takes 


longer in getting there. In other words, the 
Austrian method is more logical and 








No. 4. Cut and Parry in Quarte 























No. 5. Cut and Parry in Tierce. 


stronger both on the attack and the defense, 
It must not be that 
Hart] teaches that forearm and blade should 
A study of 
the accompanying illustrations, from photo- 
graphs taken under his direction, will show 
the many exceptions to the rule, as well as 
the 
of the method. 

Another 
rule is to keep the 
point of the sabre as 


supposed, however, 


always torm one straight line. 


general scheme 


general 


much as __ possible 
aimed directly  to- 
ward the opponent. 
In cutting attacks 
the point is turned at 
the moment 
tact toward the side 
in which the attack- 
er has left himself 
more open, thus rendering a riposte or an at- 
tack on the development less likely to succeed. 
and enabling the blade to be drawn back more 
quickly to the unguarded side. 

In terminology the Austro-Italian school of 
sabre differs from the French as little as in 
general principle, and the cuts, thrusts, and 
parries will be found nearly identical in name, 
though not in execution, the last being light- 
er, quicker, and more direct in Italy and Vi- 
enna than in Paris, Berlin, London, or New 
York. 

At the beginning of the assaut the position 
of tierce (Plate 1) is usually taken, the posi 
tion of the arm varying between stiff and 
bent. Of course many variations of this first 
position are used by the expert with a view 
to draw out his adversary and lead him to 
expose himself, but the point of the sabre is 
kept almost constantly directed toward the 
opponent. 

In Plate 2 is seen the head-cut and parry. 


of con- 
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In the old school this cut would be executed 
by a circle made by the wrist, in the course 
of which the point would be brought back 
behind the head. In _ the the 
point would merely be advanced by straight- 


new school 
ening the arm and advancing the right foot, 
the blade being thus laid in a cutting fashion 
onto the opponent’s head, the wrist uncon- 
sciously executing a slight whiplike move- 
ment. In executing the cut the point is not 
withdrawn toward one’s body at all, thus 
gaining time and lessening the distance. 

In Plate 2 it will be seen that the parry is 
made with a straight arm and well forward, 
the point directed toward the 
This stops the blow before it gets danger- 
ously near and keeps the point well advanced 


adversary. 


for the riposte. it is also easier to change 
if the enemy should feint at the head and 
cut or thrust in another line. The old school 
head-cut with the 


blade being held over 


the head and_hori- 
] zontally to the at- 
tacker. The great dif- 
ference in 
the modern 
is at once apparent. 
Of course, if the op- 
' ponent and 
i: one prefers to stand 
one’s ground. 
may be obliged to re- 
tire the arm further 
back head, 
but as a general rule straight-armed parries 
are the most advantageous. 

The parry of prime (Plate 3), for a cut at 
the left side of one’s body, is in principle 
identical with the French breast parry, but 
far less dangerous. The French parry brings 
the arm away over opposite the left shoulder, 
the point toward the floor. which leaves the 


parries a crooked arm, 


favor of 


method 


rushes 


one 


No. 6. Cut and Parry in Seconde. 


over the 





No. 7. Thrust After Feint and Futile Parry in Tierce 
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whole right side defenseless in case of a feint 
attack. 
is a beautiful position from which to riposte. 


The prime parry, as used by Hartl, 


An attack at the left side in the low lines 
is met by the common parry of quarte (Plate 
4), which is, of necessity, made with a some- 
what bent arm, but with the point as far for- 
ward as_ possible. 

An attack on one’s right side in the high 
lines is met by the simple parry of tierce 
(Plate 5), which is also made with as straight 
arm as may be, though it is often necessary 
to raise the point and bend the arm some- 
what if the enemy rushes. 

In the low lines on the right side a eut or 
thrust is met either with the low tierce, the 
hand being dropped to meet the opposing 
blade, or with the parry of seconde (Plate 6), 
which is often executed in a small circle with 
direction toward the opponent, which throws 
off his blade smartly and often opens the 
way for a riposte. 

The thrust is not, as in the old’school, exe- 
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but 
so that the sides of the blade will be facing 
up and down. 
the blade and does not throw the hand off so 


cuted with the thumb up, on the side, 


This gives a better bend to 


(Plate 7.) This, however, 


is of course open to variation, in case a par- 


much to the side. 


ticular line must be covered. 

As mentioned above, in thrusting, and also 
in cutting for that the 
moment the blade gets home, should be held 


matter, the arm at 


a trifle toward the opposite direction from 
the side struck, thus covering the attacker 
better, in case of a riposte. 

The Viennese school makes a difference be- 
tween the guards taken for defense and for 
offense, the latter being called “ invitation 
guards ” and being merely the common guards 
the invitation 
guard of tierce would bring the sabre so far 


slightly exaggerated. Thus 
to the right that the adversary would notice 
the (really intentional) opening on the left 
side and attack there, only to be met with 
some prepared counter. 


THE BENCH SHOW TYPE OF SETTERS 


By BERNARD WATERS 


HE English setter has been purely bred 

and esteemed by a privileged class of 

mankind from time immemorial. To the 

sportsman whose delight afield is wing shoot- 
ing, he is an invaluable assistant. 

There are those whose superlatives are for 

the Irish setter, Gordon setter, or the point- 


er, but, put to the vote of the sportsmen of 


America, the English setter would be the 
choice by an overwhelming majority. As a 


breed, he is not a creation of yesterday. His 
origin is so far away in the dim past that it 
is absolutely unknown, though there is much 
vapid conjecture concerning it on the part 
of some sporting writers. He is supposed to 
have been derived from a “ setting spaniel,” 
a speculation first advanced in “ The Dogs 
of the British Islands,” by Stonehenge, good 
in its day, but long since superseded by 
voluminous, profound, and au- 
thoritative. authority 
Richard Surflet, who wrote in 1600 on span- 
Modern writers on the English setter, 


works more 
Stonehenge’s was 
iels. 
however, accept Stonehenge’s speculation as 


an authoritative declaration, and, therefore, 





treat the res adjudicata. 
For the better information of the reader, it 


subject as being 


may be of interest to quote the few words 
of Stonehenge in this connection, as follows: 


“There is no doubt that the setter is a 
spaniel, brought by a variety of crosses (or 
rather, let us say, by careful selection) to the 
size and form in which we now find him. He 
is the most national of all our shooting dogs, 
and certainly has existed for four centuries. 
His form probably has improved.” 
about 


Thus Surflet wrote in 1600 


spaniels was Stonehenge’s authority in 1867 


what 


for the origin of setters. 

Even if Stonehenge’s data was authorita- 
tively established, it would be absurdly in- 
adequate to account for the evolution of set- 
ters from spaniels. Differing as they do so 
radically in size, physique, and method of 


pursuit, these differences establish distinct 
race characteristics. 
However, the English setter has had a 


recognized race type and character for ages. 
He was and is highly prized by the wealthy 


leisure class of English sportsmen for his 

















uniformity of type and working ability 
afleld. 

For many generations in England, he was 
bred by sportsmen who did not need to read 
a standard to know what constituted his 
points. 

With the advent of bench shows, whose 
purpose, so far as competition is concerned, 
is a consideration of the dog’s physical prop- 
erties, a standard became a necessity. These 
shows, merely incidental in interest to the 
sportsman, opened a field of special activity 
to a large number of others, who fancied the 
dog for his own sake, or for his commercial 
possibilities. 

The first important importation of Eng- 
lish setters in America was in the ’70s of the 
last century. It was specially important be- 
cause, through a combination of cirecum- 
stances, it excited general public interest, and 
many other importations followed. There 
was an eager market, and “ blue blood,” so 
ealled in contradistinction to the native stock, 
multiplied with astonishing rapidity. 

Bench shows were inaugurated about the 
same time that the importations began, 
which, with the field trials, offered to the 
setters two distinct lines of competition. 
After a time, there were those who culti- 
vated the English setter exclusively from a 
bench show view-point. 

Our first English setter standard in Amer- 
ica, for which we are indebted to England, 
sets forth, with tolerable precision, what an 
English setter should be in the details of his 
physical structure and in his general confor- 
mation. Within its scope, it served as a 
standard to govern bench show competition 
in America for many years. 

However, a time came when the stand- 
ard seemed to work badly. Each year there 
were a number of bench shows following 
each other consecutively, thus forming a cir- 
cuit. Most of the judging in them was done 
by two gentlemen who, officiating more or 
less alternately, as a rule reversed each 
other. As a consequence, there gradually 
became recognized two quite distinct types 
of English setter; the one, the English set- 
ter of standard type according to the ma- 
ture knowledge consequent to generations 
of experience; the other, the standard made 
to fit the personal faney of a few. It was a 


group against a nation. » 

Something over ten years ago in the United 
States, there was formed The English Setter 
Club which, in its “ English Setter Stand- 
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ard,” expressed its dissent from the former 
standard as follows: 

“The setter formation which seemed to be 
the most desirable years ago is no _ longer 
held to represent the best type of the breed, 
and characteristics that were then thought 
desirable have proven objectionable. The 
present ideal compared with the ideal of ten 
years ago differs in the addition of such par- 
ticulars as have been proved to be desirable, 
and the loss of those which trials have dem- 
onstrated to be undesirable.” 

If vague, the foregoing is roundly sonor- 
ous in its generalities. It deigns not to 
trifle with particulars. 

In describing the head, the then new 
standard ruled as follows: 

“The skull is of peculiar character, not so 
heavy as that of the pointer, and without the 
furrow and marked prominence of the occip- 
ital bone. It is narrow, or of medium width, 
between the ears, with moderate dome. 
* * * The nose should be long and with 
width in harmony with the skull, without any 
fulness under the eyes.” 

That description would fit the head of a 
greyhound much better than it does the 
head of an English setter. The remainder 
of the standard in a general way contem- 
plated a racier built dog, ignoring the fact 
that under the old standard dogs were bred 
with ample speed for all working require- 
ments, and further ignoring the more im- 
portant fact that speed, as applied by a fool- 
ish dog, is valueless. Indeed, a flect dog, if 
foolish, may spoil every detail of sport 
afield. To be intelligent, a dog must have 
brains, and to have brains he must have a 
skull of sufficient capacity to hold them. 
The imbeciles of the breed would come near- 
er to satisfying the head requirements of 
that standard than would the sensible dogs 
of proper skull formation. 

Notwithstanding that this club had a large 
and influential membership of bench show 
and field trial patrons, and a lengthy stand- 
ard and a lovely club medal, it soon became 
inoperative. About two years ago, it was 
reorganized, the scale of points was revised 
with the dissenting views accentuated. and 
there followed a semblance of activity for a 
brief period. However, the faulty teachings, 
as set forth in the English Setter Club's 
Standard and its use at bench shows, un- 
doubtedly had a_ pernicious effect on the 
physique and mentality of large numbers ot 
English setters, which were bred with a view 
to satisfy it. This was further augmented 
by the system of inbreeding adopted by 

h } : I ; 
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many breeders, or so-called breeders; for the 
term breeder, as promiscuously applied in the 
United States, is a misnomer. While thcre 
are good breeders of setters, a large per- 
centage of the so-called breeders are simply 
dog growers. They breed dogs to sell, and 
to sell them readily a catchy pedigree is of 
the utmost importance. Bench show win- 
ners served in a way as sire or dam, for 
there are few of them, indeed, which cannot 
trace a close relationship to some other win- 
ner, field or bench show, and thus, besides 
their individual merit, seize upon a_plausi- 
ble claim to family merit. 

But inbreeding affords the most direct and 
economical method of multiplying the win- 
ners in a pedigree. Tlowever, it is ruinous 
to the progeny. The disastrous effects are 
evident at every field trial of late years. 
Dogs of narrow skull, narrow, sharp noses, 
yet good according to the requirements of 
the English Setter Club; nervous, rattle- 
headed, frantic in speed and foolish in bird 
work, weighing from twenty-five to thirty- 
five pounds, are not uncommon in certain 
sections. 

The most plausible, though fallacious, rea- 
sons are given by dog growers to justify in- 
breeding, chief of which are that it intensi- 
fies the good qualities of the sire and dam; 
or that it fixes some desirable quality which 
can be further perpetuated by an outcross, 
which, at the same time, counteracts any 
bad effects of the inbreeding, ete. 

Breeding from a consideration of bench 
show record alone is simply guess work. A 
dog may appear to be physically perfect, so 
far as externals are concerned, and yet he 
may be devoid of all will power, all inclina- 
tion to energetic effort, all mental capacity 
to act intelligently. 

A greyhound type is not the proper type 
for a setter. The greyhound is bred for a 
special purpose, which contemplates only 
speed and an agile ability to turn quickly. 
The greyhound’s working speed is so great 
and so exhausting that he can maintain it 
but a few minutes at best. 

The greyhound breeders desire to breed 
out the greyhound’s brains as much as pos- 
sible consistently with leaving enough to 
induce him to chase a hare on opportunity. 
and to preserve his nervous system and 
physique. The moment that a greyhound 
begins to vary from coursing true, that is 
when he substitutes strategy for effort as 
in “running cunning,” a term which denotes 


that he will follow fast, but not at his ut- 
most speed, while his bracemate drives the 
hare to a turn, whereupon he will cut across, 
with a great dash take up the running, 
while his bracemate in turn loafs behind 
waiting for the turn and the consequent op- 
portunity to cut across the corner and get 
nearer to the bewildered hare, he becomes 
worthless for coursing. By this method, the 
hare at the turn is running on two sides of 
a triangle, with a difficult turn at the angle, 
while the loafing dog, his powers well under 
control, runs on one side only of the triangle. 
That intelligent act disqualifies the grey- 
hound from competition. And yet  grey- 
hound breeders dare not inbreed much lest 
they should ruin his stamina, his physique, 
and his powers to resist disease. 

After all, it is largely a question of supply 
and demand. To many sportsmen, or those 
who affect to be sportsmen, the pedigree 
comes first in importance, the color comes 
next, and after a due and serious considera- 
tion of coat and feather, the dog may have 
a cursory consideration. While a social re- 
countal of the excellence and length of a 
dog’s pedigree, the number of blue ribbons 
captured by him at a beauty show, the num- 
ber of hundreds paid for him, are consid- 
ered by the owner as being the paramount 
interest in the ownership of a dog, there 
will be breeders in plenty to observe that 
standard and supply the demand. 

It is a fact beyond question that there are 
many good English setters in the United 
States at the present time. There are still 
many breeders who have held steadfast to 
the system sanctioned by experience and 
common sense in producing the best. 

However, in justitication ot bench shows 
and bench show management, it is but fair 
to say that they never made any claim that 
bench show competition improved the breed- 
ing of setters as field dogs. The individuals 
who utilized bench show winnings as stock 
in trade to make sales to practical sports- 
men are the chief offenders. 

There is no danger that the English setter 
is doomed to general degeneration. While 
in breeding great harm will be done for a 
time in the future as it has been done in 
the past, there are two saving factors which 
ever tend toward the good, namely, the 
common sense of mankind and the extine- 
tion of the weakling setters from inability 
to resist disease and from weak or lost pow- 
ers of procreation. 














CARING FOR THE BIRD-DOG IN CLOSE SEASON 
By EDWYN SANDYS 


AM sorry to say that far too many own- 
| ers neglect their dogs as soon as the 
active shooting season has ended. By this is 
not meant that the animals are abused. 
ill-fed, for in point of fact the fault usually 
is in the other direction. The average good- 
practically 


natured dog-owner to his 


“Now, old boy, you worked hard 


says 
favorite: 
the past season and did mighty well, so you 
may loaf all you have a mind to, be free as 
air and lazy around until work-time shail 
again swing this way. Then hey! for more 
jolly sport.” Now, this sort of thing 
be meant for kindness, but in reality it is 
folly and not at all calculated to benefit the 
If, during the idle time, one happens 


may 


dog. 
to visit a small town in a good sporting Cis- 
trict he is almost certain to see setters and 
pointers roaming about according to their 
own sweet wills. This is bad. 

In such towns, people are well acquainted, 
and almost anybody can say who owns such 
and such a fine dog. Half the idlers in the 
place can call any good dog by name and 
make friends with him at will, and that they 
do so is a well-known fact. While it is very 
seldom that such people intentionally injure 
a good dog, yet they are very apt to spoil 
him by fooling with him, playing tricks, and 
The 


good-dispositioned, 


encouraging him to run riot generally. 
average field dog is a 
high-spirited fellow, fond of attention, and, 
if craftily approached, ready for almost any 
frolic. The average idler is more or less of 
a chump with whom a well-bred, well-broken 
The 
man makes advances, which the dog accepts. 
and perhaps the two become quite chummy. 
Presently the man begins to wonder if the 


dog cannot associate with advantage. 


dog doesn’t know a few tricks, so proceeds 
to experiment. Possibly the dog offers a 
paw when requested, changes paws, and so 
on, and the man keeps pestering him in 
sheer Then, maybe, a chip or 


something is thrown for the dog to fetch. 


idleness. 


Before long the dog discovers that his new 


friend is much more easy-going than his 


owner, so he retrieves a few times, quits 
when he has a mind to, and, when the man 
cuffs or berates him, trots away about. his 
business. After a few such experiences the 


dog becomes careless concerning even his 
master’s orders, and usually earns a sound 
thrashing, which may, or may not, effect a 


cure, 


The great evil of a dog’s liberty lies in the 
fact that he is almost certain to get under 
the influence of a lot of people who do not 
understand either the sporting dog or his 


work. The dog, fresh from the hand of a 
master who knows the priceless value of 


stern, yet wise and kind treatment, for the 
first time in his life learns that it is possi- 


ble to take liberties with human _ beings. 


Previous to that, he had thoroughly be- 
lieved that a man’s command must be 


promptly obeved, no matter how much it 


conflicted with a dog’s inclination. Too 
much knowledge along this line—in fact. a 
little knowledge—is a dangerous thing. The 
man who thoroughly understands dogs 


never orders an animal to attempt an impos- 
sibility, nor spare’s the whip when the ani- 
mal tries to shirk or refuse to fulfil a rea- 
sonable command. 

Another evil which ever besets the path 
of the unchecked dog is the female of his 

The 
her 


species. bitch in season frequently 


and miles from 
home, possibly to some remote settlement 
or farm, where the value of a fine bird-dog. 
is understood, and where a chain to securely 
Many a star field 


performer has changed owners through fol- 


leads cavaliers miles 


hold the same is waiting. 


lowing this lure, which occasionally is pur- 
posely sent in his direction. And even where 
no theft is contemplated, the dog may be 
mangled, or killed by rivals, or shot by some 
farmer the 
sheep-killer. And should the dog return, or 


who mistakes wanderer for a 
be returned, in safety, he has learned a bad 
Henceforth, he will 
watching. else so sure as he again strikes 


lesson. require close 
that trail, so sure will he follow it. 

But after all, perhaps the worst compan- 
ions a reputable dog can meet are the tough 
dogs of his district. Like the boy who is 
trifle 
hours, your bird-dog finds his new acquain- 


beginning to be a irregular in his 
tances very pleasant fellows. The freedom of 
the masterless prowls, the reckless deviltry 
of the uneducated curs, open to him a new 
field. 
new 


You can bet there are sheep in that 
field! 
night - hunting 


To the dog’s sporting blood, the 
appeals. It is 
such bully fun the way the other dogs de- 


irresistibly 


scribe it, and no harm as they say. All they 
do is merely to sneak off a few miles, then 


stampede a lot of woolly fools and play 


with them. So he goes the 


along with 
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toughs, and they play with some sheep. At 
first he is all romp. Never 
in his life has he enjoyed such sport. The 
sheep are so funny. It is merely fun, but 
their imitation of deadly fear is so clever 
that it Once or 
twice he halts from force of habit and cocks 
his ears to catch the expected shrilling of 
the whistle. Suddenly his tail droops, for it 
flashes into his mind how once, long ago, hs 


It is glorious. 


fairly carries him away. 


master had whipped him and glared at him 
with angry eyes because he had attempted 
to play with a young ram that came pranc- 
ing and offering all sorts of inducements. 
He about makes up his mind to slip away 
home, but just at this instant one of his 
new friends comes tearing along in hot pur- 
suit of a fat, panting white thing. Anxious 
to properly play his part in the wonderful 
new game, he rushes against the sheep and 
almost knocks it instant the 
friend has fastened to the helpless throat; 


over. In an 


there is a brief struggle and a rich, new 
odor fills his quivering nostrils. It is mad- 


stuff, and in a moment 
he is off at top speed. A new feeling takes 
possession of him. His Red Gods are call- 
ing—and he must have one of those white 
things by the throat. Mad with excitement 
he springs and grips with all his might. He 
is strong from hardy work, and his victim 
yields like the veriest puppy. In a moment 
it dies, and as he stands above it his reason 


dening that warm 


returns. The hair along his strong spine 
quivers and flattens, and he looks nervously 


about. Away in a corner are huddled a lot 


of white forms, while dotted all over the 
great field are others lying still. The air 


reeks with blood, and a horror seizes him. 
Some distance away are his friends slinking 
through the shadows and paying no atten- 
tion to him. He will follow them. But 
what has come over him? Where the 
long, graceful stride, jauntily carried stern, 
and proudly head? With arched 
back, drooping head and stern, he shuffles 
wolf-like in the wake of his seducers. When 
he overtakes them there is no greeting, no 
exchange of experiences, no 
play of tails. In a huddled, panting group 
they press steadily on, sticking to the cover 
of fences until the town is reached and his 
friends slip away to their unknown homes. 
He is full of fear and thirsty, and the smell 
of the blood upon his coat disgusts him, so 
he goes to the river. He drinks deeply, then 
swims far out, returns, and rolls long upon 


are 


raised 


nose-to-nose 
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the sand. Finally he shakes himself vigor- 
ously and feels better. The smell of blood 
has left him. He is clean and he knows it. 
Halfway to his kennel he finds tall grass, 
and for minutes he rolls and pushes himself 
then the 
Once in his kennel, he is soon fast asleep, 
but 
and he whimpers and twitches curiously as 
the Next 
morning he is a trifle nervous, but his mas- 


along, first on one side, other. 


in his dreams come the white things, 


maddening chase is renewed. 


sets 


ter’s pleasant him at 
They go for a long walk, and lo! in a field 


greeting ease. 


are some of the white things. At sight of 


them he shudders and returns to his mas- 
ter’s heel. And the master chuckles and 
says: “ Wise dog—you remember the lick- 


ing I gave you for trying to play with one 
of those. Ware sheep, old boy, and you'll 
be all right.” 

There and then he resolves to cut the ac- 
quaintance of his cur friends and forever for- 
swear fun with sheep. For days it is all 
right. He has made one terrible lapse and 
he knows it, but, mercifully, there is not the 
faintest desire to repeat that hideous enter- 
Then comes a cloudy, peculiar night, 
and he cannot understand 
awful impulse is tugging at 


prise. 
himself. Some 
and he 


longs to steal away over the lonely fields, 


him, 


to see the white things and again to smell 


that rich, warm odor. But it cannot. be. 
Never again! Yet he is unable to sleep 


He gets up, turns about, lies down and again 
Every moment he feels 
The blood-lust is on him, and rest is impos- 

He 
kennel 


gets up worse. 


about, so he leaves 
stands his keen 
reading the the 
Suddenly his ears cock excited- 


sible. must move 
the 


nose 


and motionless, 


message borne on 
damp air. 
ly, for his nose has caught the smell of one 
of his comrades of that night. In a moment 
a soft footfall sounds, and his expected vis- 
itor into Silently they stand 
nose to nose until the other has explained; 
then like shadows they drift away. 

“ Wa-al- 
er, as he bends over the twitching body— 
“Tf this here beant Doctor Blank’s bird-dog. 
But the Doe ‘ll pay for every blamed one of 
them sheep, or [ll the 
Silas, you put up them thar trespass signs 
to-day, an’ if vou see a bird-dog on this 


steals view. 


’ll—be—durned! ” roars a farm- 


bev law on him! 


place, you fill him full o’ buckshot. Dod 
rot ’em! ” 
The surest safeguard against such un- 


pleasant possibilities is proper care of the 
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dog. He should be kept in his kennel, or 
under his owner’s eye, be comfortably 
housed and regularly fed, exercised and 


Plenty of sweet water should al- 
Thus treated, he 


croomed. 
g 

wavs be within his reach. 
will be all right and in no danger of devel- 


One of the most common 


oping bad habits. 
mistakes in the care of a dog is overfeed- 
ing; a second is giving unsuitable food. Raw 
half-neck, shank, 


Dog-biscuits are first-rate; in 


meat, such as ete., is an 


abomination. 


fact. there is no better food. A mixture of 


old-fashioned corn-meal mush and _ boiled 


beef is good, and it may be varied with stale 


bread moistened with soup of the — boiled 
meat. It is a good plan to have two big 
pots, one for the mush and the other for 
soup; or the soup can be thickened with 
meal. The food can be prepared twice a 
week. I believe in thoroughly cleaning the 


pot, or pots, whenever emptied. Some neg- 
lect this, but a clean pot is much more plexs- 
ant to have about, and possibly food from 
Green tops of beets 
the 
may be coarsely chopped and added to the 
pot, potatoes peeled and _ boiled till 
broken up, will help out. A pot of this 
stuff will have no chance to turn sour if the 
dog is in proper health. He should be fed 
The proper amount will depend 
children and 


it is better for the dog. 


and cabbage-leaves, rejected by cook, 


and 


once a day. 
upon the dog, for, as with 
horses, the appetite varies. One dog may 
keep in good condition upon half the amount 
another will require; only observation can 
decide the point. He should 
much as he will take with heartiness, unless 
he happens to be a glutton—by the way, not 
His condition will tell 


be allowed as 


an uncommon thing. 


the story. He should be allowed to round 
out smoothly and no more. A_ big bone, 


with a trifle of meat attached, will encour- 
age him to keep his teeth in good order. 
Nature never intended a dog to be hog-fat. 
Like his relative, the wolf. he is a hunter, a 
runner, and a stayver, and excessive fat is 
deadly foe to all of these. A dog in proper 


winter condition should feel smooth and 
moderately hard to the hand: his nose 
should be cold, his eves clear and bright, and 


his action full of springiness and vivacity. 
When released from chain, he should be keen 
to run, and he should be allowed to do so, 
for the the proper 
tion of bowel and bladder. 


exercise encourages ac- 
The amount of exercise hardly can be too 
great, so long as it is net carried to the ex- 
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tent of actual hard work. An hour’s run 
per day will suffice, but double the time 
would be better. A run of 


length with a sleigh is good medicine, while 


reasonable 


if a stream allows distance skating the dog 
should be taken along. A good skater may 
have a barrel of fun with a dog. Many a 
time have I raced a scratchy-footed, gusty- 
mouthed varlet until I sweated. 
fellow loved to pull me by the hour. A 
the 
harness necessary, and against this he would 
run or trot as though my weight. upon the 
the trifle. A 
three mile spin in this fashion was a_ bully 


One grand 


snowshoe sash across his front was all 


blades was veriest two or 


jaunt for both parties, and at its end he 
would be only comfortably warmed up. Pull- 
all right, but 1 
should not advise working a dog to a sled. 
He will take to it readily enough, and pull 


like a porous-plaster, but the game is apt to 


ing a man on skates is 


grow upon him till he begins to coax boys 
to hook That the average 
knows a he sees it, 
cheerfully run the legs off anything that will 
stand for it. 
which will prevail. 

No matter what the form of the daily 
exercise may the dog will require at 
least a few moments’ attention upon his re- 
turn. If a or the 
feather, is apt to be more or less wet. He 
should be rubbed dry, and a vigorous brush- 
added effect. Of 
course, a pointer’s coat will not carry much 


him up. boy 


cinch when and will 


is one of those grand old truths 


be, 


setter, his entire coat, 


ing may be with good 
moisture, vet a thorough rubbing down is 
well worth the trifle of trouble. Lastly, the 
feet should be carefully examined, and_ if 
there be 2 broken or split nail, it should be 
trimmed to the best advantage. A 
ready for his kennel and 
clean, especially in foot and feather. Then 
he can rest without having to bother over 
Any slight 


oe 
dog. 


should be dry 


tugging at burrs or snowballs. 


cut or scratch had best be left to the care 
of the dog’s tongue. That he will lick it 
goes without saying, and for this reason 
any dressing or anointing is apt to be 


An inexperienced owner 
should this rule: never 
put anything upon a dog’s coat that you 


worse than useless. 
remember golden 
wouldn’t put into his mouth. In a case of a 
bad cut, or any serious injury, at once call 
in a professional. If the dog is worth own- 
ing, he is worth taking care of, and the best 
doctor is a sure-enough graduate—not an 


amateur experimenter or faddist. 








DO FLY-CASTING TOURNAMENTS 
BENEFIT ANGLERS? 


By WILLIAM T. CHURCH 


HE the 
tance event in fly-casting tournaments 


unreserved condemnation of dis- 


by so eminent an authority on matters ang- 
ling and piscatorial as Mr. W. C. Harris, is, 
in the opinion of some who have taken both 
fish and honors with fly tackle, exceedingly 
unfortunate. The position taken by him on 
this subject in the December OuTING is one 
to which members of fly-casting clubs can- 
not assent, and to which many of them will 
desire to except, for, if the event is undesir- 
able in tournaments, 1t is useless in the reg- 
the clubs. If the 
justify its retention from an 


ular practise contests of 
facts do not 
anglers 


Mr. Har- 
discarded from 


angler’s standpoint, then all good 


should unite for the realization of 
ris’s hope that it may be 
future tournaments. 

It may be safely stated that one who has 
witnessed the casting of the distance events 
in the tournaments held during the past ten 
years in Chicago, San Francisco, and Grand 
Rapids, will substantiate the statement that 
the of the 


body ” exhibited 


excess of “aerobatic throwing 


and “muscular frensy ” 
in this event, over that displayed in others, 
almost wholly by the dif- 
the 


portion 


is accounted for 


ference in the weight of tackle hereto- 
the 


counted for is shown by that class of men 


fore used; small not so ac- 
who are inclined to over-exertion in any ef- 
tort. They are men who, like the French- 
talk with their hands tied. The 


used advisedly, for 


men, cannot 
word “heretofore” is 
this vear a marked tendency to the use of 
lighter rods in distance casting has been evi- 
dent. At the 
distance event 
as well as the regular event with weight of 
The _ best 


now on hand orders for long distance rods 


San Francisco tournament a 


with five-ounce rods was east, 


rod unlimited. rod makers have 


five to eight and 
be in the 


of club members at the opening of the next 


ranging in weight from 


one-half ounces, which will hands 


season; vet the heavy rods with which the 


records have been made are much lighter 


than those used in salmon fishing with the 


fly. Again, there are long-distance casters 
whose work on the platform is a model of 
grace. Leader, line, rod, and man seem to 


form one pliant, foreeful, and elegant means 
of laying the fly farthest possible down the 


measuring tape. Mr. Walter D. Mansfield, 


president of the San Francisco Fly-Casting 
Club, and holder of the distance records with 
the five-ounce rod, with a score of 1294 feet, 
and the heavy rod, with a score of 134 feet 
is a notable example of the style of distance 
caster in whose movements no acrobatic 
tendencies are discernible; and he is close- 
the best 


ly seconded by one of casters in 


the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, both as to 
ease of movement and length of delivery. 
Mr. H. C. Golcher’s cast of 140 feet on Oc- 


tober 11th was made at a club contest, and 


would not, therefore, constitute a record. 


He is a powerful and effective caster, and no 
present record will be safe at an open-to-all 
tournament in which he is one of the con- 
testants. 

The issue is: Does distance casting in con- 


tests operate as an aid to the angler, and 


does it approach in any measure the condi- 


tions of stream fishing ? As to the first 
phase of this proposition, the art of the 
angler is a composite accomplishment into 


which enter many devices, appliances, and 
the and 
the made up of 
several events intended to develop the skill 
of the The 
rules of all the 
require, 


practise contests 


clubs 


experiences; so 
tournaments of are 


rodster in different directions. 
the 
Fly-Caster’s Association 
in addition to the distance 


racy event and a dry tly event; 


associated clubs of 
American 
accu- 
roll 


casting, obstacle casting, and light rod dis- 


event, an 
while 


tance casting have received varying degrees 
of attention. In the 
casting is at buoys fifty, fifty-five, and sixty 
fect Five 
are made at each buoy, and a demerit of one 
foot the fly from 
event is condemned by 


accuracy event, the 


from the casting platform. casts 


is made for each strikes 
the This 


many anglers, as the rules 


buoy. 
permit the 
of a heavy leader and unlimited spatting of 
the the fly. Yet this very 
method has been employed by at least two 
successful anglers to tease an unwilling fish 


use 


water with 


to leave his lair and rise to the disturbing 
flv. The dry fly, 


event, is the one against 


or delicacy and accuracy 
which, so far, no 
charges have been preferred. It is cast at 
buoys stationed thirty-five, forty, and forty- 
five feet from the platform. It is scored 
If the fly 

ring or 


both for accuracy and delicacy. 
falls within the twenty-five-inch 











within one foot of the buoy the former is 
perfect. Under the rules of the Chicago Fly- 
Casting Club, delicacy is judged as follows: 
(1) The fly to fall by its own weight with- 
out a spash; (2) on the first cast the fly 
must float; (3) the leader to fall upon the 
water with no apparent disturbance of sur- 
face; (4) retrieve must be made without 
cutting the water by leader or fly. Loose 
line on platform or coil of line in hand not 
permitted. Scoring begins the first time the 
fly strikes the water, and not less than one 
nor more than five dry casts must be made 
between buoys. The rules of the San Fran- 
cisco Fly-Casting Club require that delicacy 
in this event shall be scored as follows: (1) 
Fly, which consists in dropping the fly gent- 
ly on the water; (2) line, which consists in 
dropping the fly and leader on the water be- 
fore the line; (3) retrieve, which consists in 
recovering the fly so smoothly as to create 
but little the (4) 
style, which consists in the grace and ease of 


disturbance of water; 





the contestant on the platform, and includes 
his dry fly cast, his back cast, and the man- 
ner in which he extends his line. Otherwise, 
the rules are the same as in the Chicago 
Club, and in both the accuracy per cent. and 
delicacy per cent. are added together and di- 
vided by two to obtain the caster’s score. The 
rod is limited to five and_ three-fourth 
ounces. 

Surely practise in this event will tend to 
develop skilful and accurate casting at 
short distances, as well as to familiarize the 
tyro with the use of moderately light tackle. 
Greater distances must be covered at times 
on nearly all waters, and the angler is ad- 
mittedly deficient who cannot cast 
than forty-five feet. This lack is 
by the distance practise, or must be made 
up by the tyro by unusual exertion when 
he is on the stream. If he tries it first in 
actual fishing he may acquire unconsciously 
bad habits of acrobatic display. In club 
practise and tournament work every move- 
ment of his tackle and body wilt be criti- 
cized by experienced casters and anglers. It 


more 


corrected 


is the opinion of many distance casters that 
work in this event aids them, not only in 
the other events in which they participate, 
but in actual fishing as well; that while 
easts of 125 feet or more are seldom if ever 
required on the stream, yet casts approxi- 
100 feet are necessary on certain 
that an angler who has not prac- 


mating 
waters: 
tised distance casting cannot make this dis- 
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that those who have had this prac- 
tise are able to lift from the water 90 to 
110 feet of line, and when occasion 
‘an dry fly 80 or 85 feet; that this event is 
a material aid in teaching the angler to have 


tance; 


requires 


the 
the 
more efficient will be his work with a shorter 
line. 
Observation 


full control of tackle at all times, for 


longer a line he can cast and control 


at the held in 
Chicago and San Francisco shows that all 
the successful distance casters able to 
lift 100 feet of line from the water, and 
The added 
the 
forward 


tournaments 
are 


distance is 
the un- 
line on after at 
100 feet the 
manner. The handling of line off the reel 


easily replace it. 
nearly all gained by shoot of 
the 


are 


cast, 
extended in 


coiled 
least usual 
is not without its uses to the angler; many 
a one permits his line to drift on the stream 
when striving to shorten his cast, in order 
that it may be more quickly lengthened 
The atmospheric conditions in Chi- 


cago compel a distance put 


again. 
caster to hs 
back cast into the air at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, else he cannot hope for a good 
forward This him on the 
stream to avoid setting his flys and leader 


cast. alone aids 
into low trees and undergrowth, which ia 
places crowd the banks to the water’s edge, 
and their 
height, are frequently overlooked, until the 


which, because of insignificant 
rod doubles back when the forward cast is 
attempted. 


A long distance caster, who wears a few 


medals taken in other events as well, was 
some time since fishing on a Michigan trout 
stream with a well-known angler of that 


State. 


too deep to cross, and about one hundred 


On the opposite bank of the stream 


feet distant, a large trout was jumping. The 


back cast was clear; but the home fisher- 
man disclaimed , his ability to reach the 
trout. His companion, Mr. F. N. Peet, not 


only made the attempt, buc with skill and 
ease dropped his fly over the hungry fish, 
and landed a fine rainbow of goodly size and 
color. That cast made the Michigan angler 
a convert to distance practise; and he, too, 
now wears trophies of his own winning, and 
takes fish at distance he, a few years since, 
could not reach. 

Although long a member of the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club, I am not a distance caster, 
and I may, therefore, be excused 
detailing two of the many incidents which 
have made me a 


for 


and 


event, 


lover of this 
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which justify the hope that if a certain rod 
now building fits all right 1 will be among 
the beginners in the distance work next sea- 
On the Truckee River, after the close 
of the San Francisco Tournament in August 
last, were five members of that club, and 
the clubs of the middle 
Six of the nine were distance cast- 


son. 


four casters from 
states. 
ers, and their work on this stream was as 
fine as a lover of angling might wish to see. 
On one afternoon, while fishing with Mr. 
Harry G. Hascall, of Chicago, the windings 
of the swift mountain river brought us to a 
reach where from the opposite edge of the 
channel rose a perpendicular wall of rock, in 
the face of which was a deep recess, where 
the water eddied darkly more than one hun- 
dred feet from the nearest point we could 
approach in our waders; and yet Mr. Has- 
call, with a 5 3-4 ounce rod, skilfully reached 
that eddy, and took from it four fine trout. 
Later, in the same month, I had the good 
fortune to find myself in British Columbia, 
still fishing, and in company with that ae- 
complished angler and sportsman, Mr. John 
Waddell, of Grand Rapids, who since cap- 
tured the the Inter-State 
Tournament of the Grand Rapids and Chi- 
cago clubs. Our last stopping place was at 
Bantfl, on the Bow River. Just here the 
river is very swift, wide, and clear of ob- 
structions. The falls are between two high 
walls of rock, which end abruptly about 90 
feet below a pool in which the fish lie to feed 
such small life as the white column 
to them. The stream 
could not be waded, and that pool could only 
be reached by casting around the corner of 


distance event in 


on of 


water dashes down 


the wall, and against a current of air evi- 
dently created by the falling water. To drop 
a cast of flies successfully on that pool was a 
feat worthy of applause; and it came from 
the delighted spectator when Mr. Waddell 
accomplished it. mile these 
falls the character of the river is such that 


For a below 
ordinary fishing distance casts are useless, 
for the angler’s position on the abrupt open 
bank is so prominent as to frighten the fish, 
if they are there, before his flies touch the 
but the superb work of that long 

adept this beautiful stream 
seemed an unanswerable argument in favor 
of the usefulness of this event, from the ang- 
ler’s standpoint. 

The ultimate aim of the angler’s art is to 
secure a to land a 
fish), to tempt the cunning denizens of the 


water; 


distance on 


rise (not necessarily 
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mysterious water world to 


strike at the 
cunningly cast bit of feathers and tinsel and 


barb. If this is true, may not the etfective- 
ness of a given style of casting be best 
judged from the trout’s point of view, or as 
nearly perhaps as we can get to that—from 
the judge’s boat in a contest. Twice from 
this view-point, in 1897 and in 1902, have 1 


seen the record raised, and many other 
times hardly pressed. From this view-point 
there is no “catapult” action. The work- 


ing out of the line proceeds, landing the lead- 
er 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 or 110 feet neare? 
your boat than the caster; then, the pre- 
liminaries over, comes a forward cast, when 
the belly of the tapered line drops in the 
water back at the seventy-five foot mark; 
and you watch the taper come bowling over 
through the air, speculating, for you have 
time before the leader appears, on the prob- 
able length of the cast; then following 
down from the height of a dozen feet comes 
the swell of the nine feet tapered leader, a 
dainty red hackle like a tiny parachute sus- 
taining its filmy end, until the great roll is 
completed, and the fly drops without a 
splash under your expectant eyes at a figure 
so high above the one hundred mark that you 


want to wade ashore to congratulate the 
caster. Before your eyes twenty-five or 


more feet of line coiled on the platform or in 
the caster’s hand had been shot through the 
guides, but you did not know it. After the 
swish of the one hundred foot lift, the only 
disturbance you saw was when the heavy 
belly of the line dropped in the water, away 
back at the seventy-five mark. The action of 
the forward half of the line was so quiet that 
it seemed drifted there by the wind. 
pears a skilful distance cast, seen from the fly 
end. 


Thus ap- 


No other kind will ever approach the 
present records, much less make new ones. 
The suggested contests on streams would 
be invaluable, and should be indulged in 
by that 
cent to suitable waters. 
May not both tyro and expert angler hope 
that he to whom much, 
he who has made a distance record, perhaps 
never to be equaled, in that 
monumental work, “ The of North 
America,” may revise his opinion on the 
subject of so great interest to the anglers 
of the central and western states, even 
though it may be necessary for him to re- 
verse himself on the distance event in fly- 
casting tournaments? 


those clubs have quarters adja- 


anglers owe so 


artistic and 
Fishes 

















Drawing by Walter Whitehead. 


The Snowshoers. 





